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Death of Caiman Stellain — St. Colman Hua Fiachra 
— The priest Failan or Foilan — Priest Eman — 
Cronan of Roscrea-^Erection of the monastery 
of Roscrea — Priest Commian — Camin of IniS" 
keitra-^St. Abban — Supposed to be two Saints of 
that name^ one living in the jiflh and the other in 
the sixth and seventh centuries — Monastery of 
Ros-miC'treoin founded by St Abban — St. Gob- 
nata—'St. Pulcherius or Mochemoc— founds the 
monastery of Liathmore— several miracles as* 
cribed to him— Death of St. PukheriuS'^St. Mo-^ 
cheUoc — St. Manchan of Menodrochit — supposed 
to be the same as Munchin of Limerick-^St. Ai' 
dus bishop of Kildare — Dachua or Mochua 
Luachra—Conang O^Daithil^ bishop of Emly--^ 
Bailhan abbot of Clonmacnois, said to have been 
a bishop-^Segenius abbot of Hy succeeded by 
Suibhnc'—^Suibhne succeeded by Cumineus Albus 
or Cummin the White — St. Mura or Murus 
governed the monastery of Fathen-Mura — Ba- 
chull'Mura preserved as a reUque — 5/. Mo* 
nenna Jounds the nunnery of Fochard^Brighde 
— appoints Orbila or Servila abbess at Pochard^ 
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3 AN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY CHAP. XVII. 

and retires to near SUeve GulUn, rchere she 
erects a church — said to have gone into North 
Britain and erected seven Churches there — said 
to have gone into England where she was known 
by the name of Movenna or Modwenna^^St. 
Conchessa^'^St. A thracta — St, Fechin — erects 
ihe monastery of Fore in the Co. Westmeath — 
St. Aileran the Wise — he is sometimes called He- 
lerzn, Aireran^ or Ereran — Ultan abbot of 
Clonardy afid Cohnan Coss and Cumin, both 
abbots of ClonmacnoiSf carried off' by the plague 
that raged in the year 665 — Colman successor of 
Finan hi Lindisfame — Dispute relative to the 
observance of Easter renewQd^^a synod held for 
the purpose if deciding this controversy — In 
this synod Colman supports the Irish mode of 
observing the Easter festival^ and Agilbert and 
Wilfrid the Roman practice — The decision of 
ihe synod in favour of the Roman observance — 
The dispute about the tonsure also decided in 
the synod in Jiwour of the Roman fashion. 

SECT. I. 

RETURNING now to Ireland, and endeavouring 
to follow the order of time as well as I am able, I have 
first to observe that Colman Stellain, abbot of Tirdaglas, 
and seemingly the immediate successor of Mocumin, 
( 1 ) died in 624 or 625. (2) Whether or not he was 
the Colman mentioned among the priests of the third 
class of saints, (3) it is impossible to determine, as 
several other Colmans were distinguished at that 
period by their sanctity, (4) and particularly St. 
Colman Hua-Fiachra, a descendant of prince Fiacbra 
the brother of Neill Neigilliach. (5) He was con- 
temporary with St. Maidoc cf Ferns, (6) and seems 
to have b€en abbot, and perhaps founder, of the 
monastery of Seanbotha in the territory of Hy-kin- 
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CHAP. XVII. OF IRELAND. 8 

selaght situated at the foot of the mountain^ called 
in Irish Suighe Lagen, that is, I believe, Mount 
Leinster at the borders of the now counties of Car- 
low and Wexford. (7) ^Of his further transactions 
or the year of his death we have no account. His 
memory was revered at Seanbotha on the 27th of 
October, the anniversary of his death. (8) An 
uncertainty, similar to that relative to the Colman of 
the third class, occurs also with regard to the priest 
Failan or Foilan, who also is reckoned among them. 
He was neither Foillan the brother of St. Fursey, 
nor the Foillan* who is said to have accompanied St. 
Livin to Brabant ; whereas none of the Irish saints^ 
who removed to the continent, are named in that 
catalogue. (9) Besides many other saints of this 
name, (10) there was Failan or Foilan son of Aldus 
a M unster prince, ( 11 ) perhaps the Aidus, who was 
a young man in tne time of St. Senan, (12) and 
whose posterity ruled in Iveagh a part of the now 
county of Cork. (13) If so, this Failan might have 
belonged to the period of the third class, and have 
been the Failan, who is called the son of an Irish 
dynast, and said to have been baptized and educated 
by St. Coemgen or Kevin. (14) But, in the want 
of distinctive circumstances, no decisive opinion can 
be formed. In the same third class we meet with a 

Eriest Ernan. I think there can be no doubt, that 
e was the same as Ernene son of Crescen, who, as 
Adamnan says, (1^) was famous and greatly known 
throughout all the churches of Ireland. Ernan 
was a servant boy in the monastery of Clonmacnois, 
when Columbkill visited it about the year 590. He 
was endeavouring to touch the hem of his cloak, 
when the saint, perceiving what he was about, took 
hold of him and placed him before his face. On thd 
bystanders observing that he ought not to take notice 
of such a troublesome boy, he desired them to have 
patience, and giving him his blessing said to them } 
" this boy, whom ye now despise, will henceforth be 
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4 AN ECCLESiASTICAL HISTORY CHAP. XVII. 

very agreeable to you, and will improve from day to 
day in good conduct and virtue ; and will be gifted 
by God with wisdom, learning, and eloquence/' (16) 
It is a misfortune, that vory little is known concern- 
ing this eminent man. He was, in all probability, a 
native of the vicinity of Clonmacnois. It was there 
he went through his studies and with great proficiency. 
(17) He is called in some Irish calendars Ernene of 
Rathnui in Hi-Garchon, ^Rathnew in the county of 
Wicklow) whence it seems that he governed some 
establishment in that place. His memory was revered 
there on the 18th of August; (18) and his death is 
assigned to the same year as that of Fintan Munnu, 
viz. A. D. 634 (635)- (19) 

( 1} See Chap. z. §. IS. Not 239. 

(2) The Annali of InaisMen have A. 624. The 4 Masten A. 
625. fap. A A. SS. p. 24*7.) Usher says, Cp. 968 and Ind. Chron.) 
A. 634. I suspect that 634 has been substituted by mistake for 
the 624 of the Innisfiillen Annals, which are usually veiy conrect 

(3) See Chap. xiv. $.8. 

(4) Colgan, omitting other Colmans, mentions {AA. SS.p. 
247) Colman son of ComgeO, who died in 620 ; (but he was pro- 
bably a bishop, see Not* 22. to Chap, xiv.) Colman Huabaidan, 
abbot of Clonmacnois, died in 623 ; Colman, abbot of Glen- 
daloch, died in 659, &c. There was a Colman Cass, abbot of 
Clonmacnois, who died in 664 (665). See A A, SS. p. 90. These 
and otlier Colmans belonged to the period of the third class* 
Harris has (Monasteries) a St Cohnan, who, he says, founded 
the monastery of Disert-Mocholmoc in the county of E. Meath, 
and in the sixth century. Of this Colman I can find no further 
account. Archdall places it in Westmeath, four mfles S. W. of 
Mullingar, and calls it Dysari. He adds, that a house for Con- 
ventual Franciscans was qftetxoards founded there. Mr. Carlisle 
f Topographical Dictionary of Ireland^ ad loc,J makes Archdall 
flay, that this Franciscan establishment was founded by Sl 
Colman. Archdall was not so ignorant as to commit such an un- 
cliroDological blunder. Surely Mr. Cariisle ought to know, that 
thvre were no Franciscans for hundreds of years after the times, 
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in which Archdall supposed Disert-Mochohnoc to have been 
founded by Colman. 

(5) Colgan, A A. SS. p. 141. 

(6) We read in the Life of St Maiddc; {cap. SS) '< Alio die 
cum S. Moedoc iter ageret, occunit ei in via S. Colmanus filius 
Fiacrii" ft, e* de stirpe Fiacrii). 

(7) In the same Life it is stated [cap. 26.) that St. Maidoc 
was on some occasion at the monasteiy of Seanbotha. It is not 
said that the abbot was Coknan ; nor is any abbot's name men- 
tioned. But, as in our Calendars he is constantly called Colman 
of Seanbotha in Hykinselagh, it may be fairly concluded that he 
was abbot there ; and, on comparing the circumstance here men- 
tioned with the passage just quoted, it is plain that he was there 
in St. Maidoc's time, and that Seanbotha was not fiu* distant from 
Perns. Archdall (ad loc,) says that it is n<lw unknown. This 
much, however, is, I think, certain that it was near Mount Lein- 
ster, and, in all probability, at the county of Wexford side. In 
the chapter (26) above referred to it is placed << juxta radices 
mentis, qui dicitur Scotice Suighe Lagen, id est Sessio Laginen* 
siumr That this was the mountain now called Mount Leimter, 
appears not only from its very name, which corresponds to the 
Irish Suighe Lagen, but likewise from its proximity to Ferns. 

(8) A A. SS, p. HI. 

(9) Ex. c. not even Columbanus of Luxeu, Fiacre, or Fursey, 
notwithstanding their great celebrity. Usher says, {p. 967) that 
he would have supposed Fofllan, brother of Fursey, to have been 
the one of the third order, were he not called a bishop. (See Chap. 
XVI. §.n.) But, even were it certain, that he was only a priest, 
he would not have been named in the catalogue, and for the reason 
i^Mve assigned. 

(10) See AA. SS. p. lO*. 

(11) ColgBin(AA. SS.p. 799.) surnames this Aidus, or Hugh, 
Daman f al. Bennan. He does not represent him as king of all 
Muaster. Keating says, (Book 2. p, 35. ed. A. 1723.) that 
Aodh or Hugh Bennain, king of Munster^ died during the reign 
of the monarch Suibhne (Sweeny) Meann. If so, he must have 
died between 615 and 628. (See Chap. xiv. §. 1.) But theking 
of aU Munster, who died between these yeare, was Fingen, the 
successor of Aodh Caomh. Fingen died in 619. (Not. 39 to 
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Chap. XIV.) It may be, however, that Aodh Caomh lived until 
the reign of Sulbhne Meann. If Aodh Bennain waslcing of all 
Mun8ter> he must, as far as I can find, have been the same at 
Aodh Caomh, a son of whom might without any anachronism be 
placed among the saints of the third class. Yet the surname 
Bennain^ as also that of Daman^ seen» to indicate that they were 
different persons ; and Aodh Bennain was probably only a petty 
king or dynast. Instead of calling him with Keating, or his 
translator, king of Munster, he ought, perhaps, rather be called 
a Munster prince. 

(12) See Life of St. Senan at 8 March, cap 22. 

(13) Iveagh or Ivagh was a part of Carbery. Smith's History of 
Cork, Vol. I. p. SI. 

(14) See Usher, p. 1068. 

(15) Fit. S. C.L. 1. c. S. al. 2. 
{16) Adamnan, ib. 

(17) Columbill is introduced, (ib.) as saying of him ; << In hac 
veHra congrt-gatione grandis est futurus profectus.** 

(18) The Martyrologium Tamlact, has at 18 Aug. << Emeneua 
filius Gresseni de Rath-nui in regione de Hi-Garchon." The Ca- 
lendar of Cashel at the same day adds, that his festival was kept 
also at Kill-Droigneach in Idrone. ( Tr. Th. p. 373.) 

(19) Annals of Roscrea. See Tr. Th. ib. ad A A. SS.p. 8» 
and compare with Not. 83. to Chap. xv. Usher also has affixed 
his death to 635. (Ind. Chron. from the Annals of Ulster.) He 
was mistaken, as already remarked, {Not. 91 to Chap* xv) in con- 
founding him with other Emans. 

§. II. After Ernan is mentioned Cronan, who, I 
should be greatly inclined to suppose, was Cronan 
of Roscrea, were there not some reason to think, 
that the latter was a bishop. (20) Be this as it may, 
Cronan, called of Roscrea, was a native of Ele (Ely 
O'Carrol) in Munster. (21) His father was Odran 
of the sept of said territory, and his mother Coemri 
of that of Corcobaschin, a district in the West of the 
now county of Clare. Cronan, when arrived at a 
proper age for embracing the religious state, taking 
along with him his maternal cousin Mobai, (22) 
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went to visit some holy men in Connaught, and 
stopped at a place called Puaydy (23) where he was 
soon joined by several pious persons, with whom he 
led a monastic life. After some time he left that 
place, and went together with Mc^hu to Clonmacnois, 
where he did not remain long« Next we find him 
erecting several religious houses, in one of which 
at Lusmag (24) he spent a considerable time. Hav- 
ing given up this establishment to some monks, 
Cronan returned to his own country and erected a 
cell near the lake or marsh called Cree, which cell 
was called Sean-ross or Seanruis. (25) He was in 
this place about the time of the death of St. Molua 
of Clonfert-molua ; for it is related that this saint in 
his latter days visited Cronan at Seanruis, and de- 
manded of him the sacrifice, or holy Eucharist, 
which he might take with him. Cronan gave it to 
him, and Molua recommended his monastery to his 
protection. (26) The monastery of Roscrea was 
not as yet established ; and accordingly its foundation 
cannot be assigned to an earlier date than about ()06. 
(27) How long Cronan remained at Sean-ross is 
not recorded. The cause of his leaving it was this* 
Some strangers, who had come to pay him a visit, 
were not able to find it out, and in their wanderings 
remained a whole night without food or roof to 
shelter them. This so displeased Cronan, that he 
determined on quitting that lonesome and too much 
retired spot, and removed to the high road, where he 
erected a large monastery, which in course of time 
gave rise to the town of Roscrea. (28) Here he 
spent the remainder of his life, employed in good 
works and most highly esteemed. On one occasion 
he protected by his prayers the people of Kle against 
the fury of the Ossorians. On another he appeased 
Fingen, king of Munster, who was bent on punish- 
ing most severely the people of Meath on account of 
some horses, that had been stolen from him, and had 
already marched with an army for that purpose from 
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Cashel as far as Ele. (29) This king had a great 
veneration for the saint, whom we find, when very 
old and blind, on a visit with him at Cashel. When 
returning to Roscrea, Cronan was accompanied by 
the king in person and the chief nobility, &c. of 
the whole country. Not long after, having blessed 
his people of Ele, aild received the divine sacrifice, 
he died on a 28th of April (30) in, acording toeveiy 
appearance, some year of the reign of said king 
Fingen, and consequently not later than A. D. 6l9> 
or, at the lowest, 626. (Si ) 

(20) Ware, touching on the Life of Cronan, ( Writers £. 1 . c. 
18* a/. 15.) calls him bishop^ oiherxoise abbot of Roscrea^ Yet 
Colgan states, {A A SS» p. SOS.) that we do not read of his hav- 
ing been a bishop. I suspect that Ware s motive for giving him 
that tide was, that Roscrea was formerly an episcopal see, and 
his thence supposing that it was such as early as Cronan's time* 
Of this, however, I believe he could not have adduced any proof. 
The Bollandists, who have published his Life at 98 April, ob- 
serve that in a MS* Florarium they found him called bishop. 
They were inclined to think, that he really was one, and that he 
was the bishop Cronan mentioned by Adamnan. (See Not. 182 
to Chap. XI.) I grant them, in opposition to Colgan, that Cronan 
was old enough to be a bishop before the death of Columbkill. 
But there are circumstances, to be mentioned lower down, which 
prove, that, if he ever was a bishop, he was not so until after it. 
The Bollandists feeling the weakness of that conjecture, lay down 
as almost certain, that he was the priest Cronan of the third or- 
der ; and in fisurt it is difficult to suppose, that so celebrated a saint 
would have been omitted in that catalogue, as would be the case, 
unless he was the Cronan reckoned among the priests. In his 
Life, which is a respectable and very circumstantial document, he 
is called only abbot, without the least allusion to his ever having 
exetdsed episcopal functions. On the whole it i^pears exceed- 
ingly probable, that his being called bishop in after times was. a 
mistake founded, as above observed, with regard to Ware, on the 
circumstance of Roscrea having become an episcopal see. 
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(21) That district, or at least a part of it, is, as often ob- 
served, now comprized in the King*s county. 

(22) We read in the Life of Cronan ; " Mater S. Cronani, et 
S. Mobai mater, et mater S. Mochonnae tres germanae sorares 
fberunt.*' Of Mobai little else is known. As to Modionna, he 
m^ht have been the abbot of that name, who seems to have go- 
verned a monastary somewhere in Leinster and was living in the 
time of St. Coen^en. (See AA. SS. p. S65.) But, as there 
were other St. Mochonnas about that period, this point must re- 
main undecided. 

(23) Prope gurgitem Puayd. Whether the author meant tyy 
^gurgUem a pool or a gulf, I cannot determine ; nor can I find 

any place in Connaught called Puayd. 

(24) In the barony of Granycastle* King^s county. 

(25) '^ Cellam itaque prope stagntun Cree — aedificavit, quae 
ceDa Seanross nominatur." (Life of St. Cronan. See also Usher, 
p. 969.) I have observed elwwhere, {l^dt. 73 to Chap, xii.) that 
this stagnum, or marsh, Cree was probably what is now called the 
bog of Monela. Archdall (at RoscreaJ sa3rs that Cronan built 
that cell in an island of Loughkee. But Loughkee or Loughkay 
is in the county of Leitrim &r from Cronan's country. I sup- 
pose that, being puzzled by the name Loughcree^ he guessed at 
that of Loughkee, 

(26) In the Life of St. Molua, al. Lugidus or Lugidius, is the 
following passage ; " Venit (Molua) ad S. Cronanum de Ruis- 
cree, sedentem tunc in ceUa Senruis, et postulavit ab eo sacrifi- 
cium, quod secum portaret ; et dedit ei Cronanus. Cui Lugidius 
ait : Tecum relinquo locum meum, ut eum a persecutoribus de- 
fendas." In said Life Cronan is called only a priest ; and hence 
it appears that, if Cronan ever became a bishop, it must have 
been after the death of Molua, and consequently several years af- 
ter that of Columbkill. Thus we see that he was not the bishop 
Cronan mentioned by Adamnan. (Compare with Not. 20.) 
Molua's applying to Cronan for the blessed Eucharist, and taking 
it with him, was in conformity with the ancient practice of holy per- 
sons sending it to each other in token of communion and brotherly 
love. Thus as &r back as the times of St. Irenaeus, and earlier, 
the Popes used to send it to bishops even of far distant churches* 
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(See Eusebius, Hut. EccL L. 5. c 24. and Bingham, OrigimSf 
&C. Booh XV. ch, 4. ted, 8«) 

(27) This is the earliest date (see JVo^. 100 to Chap, xir.) 
marked for MoIua*s death, before which, we may be sure, Roscrea 
was not founded. Therefore Harris was wrong in assigning said 
foundation to the sixth century. 

(28) In his Lifo it is said, that << magnum monasterium aedifi- 
cavit; et ibi crevit dwa civitas,quae vocatur Ross-cree." 

(29) The ancient Meath was contiguous to £le. 

(30) Where did Ardidall find, that Cronan died oh the 1 0th of 
May ? The Life has 28 April. 

(31) Cronan's death is mentioned just afler the account of his 
return from Cashel. Fingen is said to have died io 519. (See 
Noi. 39 to Chap, xiv.) Yet, on comparing what is there ob- 
served concerning the beginning of the reign of his successor 
Failbhe Fland, it may be conjectured tliat he did not die until 
about 626. Colgan ^^ays, (AA. SS. p. 303.) that Cronan was 
alive in 625. The Bollandists go stOl further, pretending that he 
mjght have lived until after 640. For this statemenc they had nc^ 
authority whatever, except a very unfounded conjecture of their 
own, that, in case of his having been a bishop, he might have 
been the bishop Cron^ mentioned with Thomian and others in 
the letter of the Roman clergy written in 640. We have ah^ady 
seen (Not. 91 to Chap, xv.) who this Cronan was ; nar could 
Cronan of Roscrea, even if then alive, and whether bishop or 
priest, have been among those to whom said letter was directed ; 
whereas they were all northerns, and he a southern. Had the 
Bollandists known the time of Fingen's reign, they would not have 
imagined that Cronan could be alive in 640. Archdall had no 
right to refer to Usher as if assigning Cronan's death to the be- 
ginning of the seventh century. All that Usher says is, that he 
survived Lugidus al. Molua. 

§• III. The priest Cronan of the third class, if 
different from the saint now treated of, might have 
been Cronan of Maghbile, or the Cronan son of Silni, 
of whom as much as is known has been already 
touched upon. (32) That Commian, another priest 
of said class, was the learned Cummian author of 
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the Paschal epistle (33) is exceedingly probable, and, 
I should thinK, certain, were there not reason to be- 
lieve, that this Cumroian was the same as Cumin 
Fada, who is said by some to have become a bishop, 
although on very doubtful authority. (34) But there 
were, m those times, other distinguisned persons of 
that name, one or other of whom might nave been 
meant by the author of that catalogue. (35) Who 
Coman was, whose name appears just before that of 
Commian, I cannot well discover. He could not 
have been the Coman of Ferns, who lived until 
678, but was perhaps the Comman called by Adam- 
nan a respectable priest. (SO) I am greatly inclined 
to think that, notwithstanding an apparent difference 
in the names, Coman of the third class was the cele^ 
brated Camin of Iniskeltra or Iniskekair. (37) No- 
thing can agree better than the times ; for Camin flou- 
rished in the first half of the seventh century. He 
was of the princely house of Hy-kinselagh by his 
father Dima, and half brother of Guair king of Con- 
naught by his mother Cumania. Little else is re- 
corded of him, (38) until he retired to the island of 
Iniskeltair in Loughderg, a lake formed by the 
Shannon. Here he led a solitary and very austere 
life, but after some time was obliged to erect a mo- 
nastery, on account of the numbers of persons, that 
resorted to him for instruction. Although of a very 
sickly constitution he seems to have closely applied 
to ecclesiastical studies and wrote a commentary on 
the Psalms .collated with the Hebrew text. (39) 
This saint died in 653) (40) on the 25th, or, as 
some say, the 24th of March. His memory was 
so much respected, that the monastery of Iniskeltair 
became very celebrated, and was considered as one 
of the principal asylums in Ireland. His immediate 
successor, as abbot, was, I believe, Stellan. (41) Of 
the priests of the third class there now remain only 
two to be treated of, Fechin and Airendanus ; but 
chronological order requires our deferring their his- 
tory for a while. 
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(82) Not. 91 to Chap, xv- (33) See Chap. xv. §. 7-8. 

(34) See ib. Not. 54. (35) lb. Not. 53. 

(36) Usher searching for Coman of the third class says, (jd. 968) 
that Coman of Ferns was perhaps the Comman called by Adam- 
nan {L. S. c. 19.) honorabilis presbyter, whom Usher seems to 
have supposed the same as Coman of the class. But, as Coman 
of Ferns did not die until 678, how could he have belonged to said 
class, which lasted until only 663 ? (See Chap. xiv. $.8.) Sup- 
posing the Comman of Adamnan to have been different from Co- 
man of Ferns, which is veiy probable, he might have been the 
priest Coman of the list. It is true that Adamnan speaks of him 
as having conversed with him. This conversation might have oc- 
curred, when Adamnan was young and some years before 665. 
Adamnan was bom about the year 625, and must have been 
younger than Comman, who, as he tells us, was maternal nephew 
of Virgnous, who, after governing Hy for 25 years, died in 623. 
Colgan treats (at 18 Mart.) of a Comman, who is called bishop in 
Irish calendars without any mention of his see, and strives to show 
that he was the same as the priest ap. Adamnan. If so, he must 
have become a bishop afler Adamnan had written his work, and 
lived until afler the death of Columbkill. Colgan has nothing but 
vague conjectures on this point, and mixed wiih such inconsis- 
tencies, that it is not worth while to make any further remark on 
what he says, except that this bishop Comman, whose see he was 
not able to discover, is said to have died in 676 (677). Usher, 
although he had spoken of Coman of Ferns as a priest, and having 
always remained so, as appears from his having thought he might 
have been the Comman of Adamnan, yet in his Ind. Chron. (A. 
678) calls him the bishop of Ferns. Ware also reckons him among 
the bishops of Ferns, but places his death in 675, merely, I be- 
lieve, on conjecture, and because he knew that in the year 678 
the see of Ferns was occupied by Dirath, who succeeded Maldo- 
gar in 677. It is more than probable, that they were mistaken in 
making him a bishop, owing to their having met with a bishop oi* 
that name (the one of Colgan) and thence confounding him with 
Coman of Ferns. In a list of the bishops of that see in the 7th 
century (ap, Tr. Th. p. 564. ) no Coman appears, nor according 
to the succession there marked would there have been room for 
him. 
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* 
tS7) An interchange of vowels frequently occun in the spelling 

of Irisli names. Thus we find Commian for Cummtarif Cummin 
or Cumin for the same, j§edh for Aodk, &c. A is of^ used for 
O, and vice versa. Fraech^ for Froechy FaUlan for Foillany &c. 
Thus Camin might have been written for Coming or Cumin. It is 
probable that this diversity of spelling arose from a provincial 
variety of pronunciation, and was adhered to in writing for 
the purpose of distin^shing persons, whose names were the same, 
particulariy if such names were very common. Yet I acknowledge 
that there is a difficulty with regard to applying these observations 
to the particular case of Camin of Iniskeltra ; for the Calendar of 
Cashei states, that he was otherwise called Canirif a name truly 
different from Coman, Yet as his original name seems to have 
been Camin, and Canin only a surname, this objection is not 
sufficient to overthrow the proposed conjecture. In a copy of the 
Annals of Innisfiillen in the library of the Dublin Society his name 
is written Cumine, 

(S8) Colgan has endeavoured (at 25 Mart.) to give some ac- 
count of Camin. He observes that there are some Irish poems in 
praise of him, but so intermixed witli fables, that he could not 
make any use of them towards clearing up his history. 

(39) Usher says (p. 972) that he saw a part of this work, which 
was veiy carefully distinguished by various marks. At the top of 
each page was the collation with the Hebrew text, and at the out- 
ward maigin were added short scholia or notes. It was, accord- 
ing to general tradition, in Camin*s own handwriting. Colgan 
a]«> saw a part of it, the same, I suppose, as that mentioned by 
Ware, Writers at Camin. 

(40) Annals of Innisfallen as referred to by Usher, Ware, and 
Colgan. In the copy above mentioned {Not. 37 ) the year marked 
is 651. 

(41) Colgan observes, (AA. SS. p. 17.) that Stellan, abbot 
of Imsk^ktVLy Jhuritihed about 650. Archdall (at IniskeUair) by 
dtkanffog Jhurished into died, makes Stellan die three years be- 
fore St. Camin. This is not the only occasion, in which he has 
substituted dying iov Jiourishing. 

.§• IV. One of the most famous Irish saints is 
Abban } but scarcely any thing can be more con« 
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fused or unchrooological than the accounts, that are 

given of him. Were we to believe what we read in 
is so called Life, (42) it should be admitted that 
he was born in the fifth century and lived until about 
the middle of the seventh. It might be suspected, 
that there were two St. Abbans, one who lived in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and another Jbelonging to the 
sixth and seventh ; and that their transactions have 
been confounded together. But on considering the 
circumstances related concerning him in the Irish 
calendars and other documents, and comparing them 
with said Life, it is evident that our old writers 
knew only of one saint Abban (43) although the 
compiler or compilers of his Acts did not scruple to 
make him much more ancient than he really was. 
Passing by what is said of his relationship to St. 
Ibar, and some other similar stories, this much is 
clear that Abban was born some time in the 
sixth century. His father was Lagnen of the house 
of Hua Cormac or Dal Corroac in Leinster, derived 
from Cucorb, (44) who had been king of that pro- 
vince. His mother's name was Mella, who is said 
to have been a sister of St. Coemgen. (45) The 
earliest account I meet with of Abban's transac- 
tions, that appears tolerably authentic, is his having 
founded the monastery of Ros-mic^treoin, or Old 
Ross, some time in the sixth century. (46) A heap 
of other monasteries is attributed to nim, particu- 
larly in the now counties of Wexford and Cork. 
(47) The greatest part of them is unknown, and I 
have not the least doubt, that several of them were 
not founded by him. (48) Two nunneries have been 
also ascribed to him, KilUailbhe in East Meath, 
where he is said to have placed as abbess St. Segnic 
cfr Sincha (49) ; and Borneach, now Ballyvoumey^ 
six miles W. of Macroomp (co. Cork). This nun- 
nery belonged to St. Gobnata, whose memory is to 
this day greatly venerated in that country. (50) Bot 
Abban'B chief establishment was at Maghardoidhe, 
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somewhere, it seems, in the now county of Wex- 
ford ; (51) and in this place he spent the latter years 
of his life. He is said to have been, when a young 
man, in Great Britain. (552) This is, I dare say, 
as ill founded as the story of his having been three 
times at Rome, and, on the third, ordained priest 
there by Gregory the great. (53) Abban is said to 
have preached in Ely O'Carrol, and to have there 
obtained a grant of some land, which he retained 
for religious purposes. (54) Many other circum- 
stances are related concerning him ; but they are so 
intermixed with fables, that it would be a useless 
task to endeavour to unravel them. He died at 
Magharnoidhe on, as some say, a l6th of March, 
or, according to others, a 27th of October. {55) As 
to the year of his death, it is impossible to dis- 
cover it ; nor can even the period of it be precisely 
ascertained, although it is probable that it was the 
early part of the seventh century. (56 

(42) Colgan has published this fiurrago at 16 Mart It is very 
kmg. The apparent author of it speaks (cap. 24.) of himself as 
being the grandson of a man, whom St. Abban had baptized. 
Hence Colgan concludes, that the author lived in the latter end 
df the seventh centuiy, or beginning of the eighth. But, imless 
we must suppose that he told a falshood, (for no author of that 
eariy period could have put together such a mass of inconsisten* 
des) that passage belonged to some ancient Life of Abban, 
whence it was copied by the compiler of the one now extant, 
wfaidi appears to be a sort of patchwork collected from various 
sources. Fart of it, at least the two first chapters, seems to 
have been composed somewhere out of Ireland. The Bollandists 
have omitted the Life of Abban at 16 March, promising to give 
at 27 October a dissertation, in which they would inquire, whe- 
ther there was only one St Abban or two, viz. a priest Abban 
and an abbot Abban who lived at different periods. (See Tom. 2. 
€w March, p. 418.) Th^r reason for putting off that dissertation 
to the 27th of October was that, while some Calendars marie the 
festivid of St Abban at 16 March, others assign it to 27 Octo- 
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ber; and in &ct this is the day, on which it is said in his Life 
that he died. 

(43) Hie Bollandists imagined that there might have been two 
Abbansy and thus, I suppose, (for I do not know whether their 
promised dissertation has been published) thought they might ex- 
plain what is said of St. Flnnian of Clonard having been baptized 
by Abban, that is, a priest Abban, (see Chap. ix. $. 8. and NoU 
120.) who might have been different fix>m the abbot Abban of 
later times. But fiiom the manner, in which this pretended bap- 
tism is mentioned in the Life of Abban {cap. 29.) and its being 
added that, many years after, Abban visited Finnian when the 
latter was an abbot ; together mth the title of venerable given to 
Abban in the part of Finnian's Acts where said baptism is men- 
tioned ; it is plain that the Abban meant in that account was no 
other than the famous abbot Abban. They might also have 
thought, that said priest Abban was really nephew to St Ibar, 
the disciple of St. Patrick, by his sister MeDa, as stated in the 
Life. But the fact is, that said M ella, as we have it on better 
authority, was sister to St. Coemgen, who flourished in the sixth 
centuiy. But how could they have reconciled what is said of 
Abban having been son of Cormac, king of Leinster, {Lifcy cap. 
3.) with his having b^tized Finnian ? For this Cormac died in 
535 (536). Now, if Abban baptized Finnian, he must have 
been bom, at the latest, in 4^0, as he is said to have been a 
priest at the time, and Finnian. is represented as having been 
baptized very soon after lus birth, which, at the most moderate 
computation, cannot be placed later than 480. Abban, being 
then a priest, must have been at least 30 years old. Are we to 
believe, that Cormac, who reigned only 9 years, had Abban 
bom to him 85 or rather 86 years before his death ? I do not 
make these remarks as if I believed that even the real Abban was 
son of that king Cormac, but to show what contradictions are 
contained in said Life, and that they cannot be explained by 
the supposition of two Abbans. I am surprized that Usher, 
who met with these contradictory statements, could have swal* 
lowed the stories about Abban having been nephew to Ibar, &c. 
particularly considering his hypothesis as to Finnian having been 
bora about 460. (See Not. 124 to Chap, ix.) For in this hypo- 
thesis Abban should have been bora not later than 430. Usher 
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knew only of one Abban, and exerted his ingenuity to recon- 
cile those stories with some sort of chronological truth. For this 
purpose he assigned (Ind. ChronJ to A. 490 what is said of 
Abban having been sent, when twelve years old, to the school of 
hi:? uncle Ibar. But he overlooked the circumstance of Finnian's 
baptism by Abban, and indeed so much so that he affixed to 
the same year 490 Finnian's departure for G. Britain. Accord- 
ingly he must have considered what is said of that baptism as a 
fable ; and he had an equal right to reject other parts of that spu> 
nous history. The fact is that in putting it together the author 
or authors wished to make it appear, that Abban was connected 
with many of the most eminent persons of the Irish church ; and 
and thus they brought him in contact with Ibar and even with 
St. Patrick, with Finnian, Columbkill, and so on until they make 
him associate with St. Molingus, who lived in the 7th centuiy and 
died in 697. Then, to account for these transactions of his, we 
are told that he lived more than 300 years ! ! ! In short that Life 
is a shameful composition, similar to the sort of Life drawn up for 
Kieran of Saigir. There is not a word about Abban in any do- 
cument worthy of credit relative to the times of St.' Patrick, Ibar, 
or Su Brigid. 

(44) AA. SS. p. 623, seqq. See also O'Flaherty, COg^g. p. 
293) who makes Cormac son of Cucorb. According to a genea- 
logy ap. Colgan fib, J he was his grandson* Cucorb lived in the 
second century. In Abban*s Life it is said that he was son of 
Cormac king of Leinster, that is, the Cormac who was kmg in 
the sixth century. (See Not, prec) But Colgan shows that this 
is a mbtatement. Abban was not the son of either a king or a 
Cormac He was of the race of Hua Cormac, that is, a de- 
scendant of the above mention Cormac. The compiler of the 
Life changed Hua'Cormac into king Cormac, 

(45>) Maguir ap. A A, SS. p* 626. Colgan, who would fain 
keep up the &ble of Abban having been nephew to St Ibar, strives 
to show that Maguir was mistaken. But still he was not able to 
prove, that Mella was sister to Ibar, as said in die Life. In other 
documents Abban's mother is called Cooinech Abbadh, ' What was 
her name is of very little consequence ; and it is sufficient to know, 

VOL. III. C 
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that tliere is no authority worth attendipg to for the story of her 
having been a sister of Ibar. 

(46) We read in the Life of St. Molua of Clonfert-molua, ** S. 
Molua visitavit S. Evinuip abbatem in r^ope Kinnselach non 
lenge a iiunine Berbha in monasterio. Ros^nactreoin, quod sano 
tissimus senex Abbanus Jundaviii habitantem.** (See a)^o Ab« 
ban's Life, cap, ^6.) As St. Evin died about 600, (See Chap' 
XIV. $. 3.) that monastery must have been established prior to said 
year. In tliis passage Abban is called an pld man, and might 
have been really so at the time of the foundation of that monas- 
tery, if it took place not long before 600. Bu^ it is probable, that 
senex was merely an epithet, by which he used to be disti])guished> 
f» he seems to have lived to a great age, and that it is not there 
used as indicating that he was actually old, when he founded said 
monastery. I do not find it mentioned by Archdall, although he 
lias so many others, that never existed ; nor do I think it certaiui 
that Abban was the founder of it. (See NoU 46. to Chap, xiv.) 

(47) Besides Rosmactreoin, are mentioned Druim-chain-ceL 
laigh, Casoross, Maghar-Noidhe, Fion-magh, and Disert-Cheanan 
in Hy-Kinselagh, that is, in or near the county of Wexford; 
Kill- Abban in E« Meath; another Kill- Abban in HuaMuiredbuig, 
ah Hua Midhe in a northern part of Leinster, I suppose the pre- 
sent county of Louth, in which was a district called Hy-Meith; 
(see Harris, Antig. ch, 70 Kili-achaid-conchinn in Corcaduibhne 
in the West of Munster; (probably in^ Kerry rather than in the 
county of Cork, where it is placed by Ilarris, MonastJ Kill- 
cruimthir in Hy Liatliain ; (now comprizing the barony of Bany- 
more, Cork, and some other tracts.) KiU-na-marbhan near the 
town called Briggobhain, now Brigoon within a mile of Mitchels- 
town; (see Smith's Coric, VoL I. p. 35S.) (Cluain-ard-Mobecoc 
and Cluain-Findglas jn Muske^rry, county of Coric; Cluain-con- 
bniin in the plain of Femin between Cashel and Clonmel ; and 
three more in one plain in Connaught called Magh'-re, or Trindiy 
al. Magh'cUe, which Colgan {A A, SS, p, 622.) places in the 
county of Galway. 

(48) Except some of the monasteries said to have been founded 
by St. Abban in Hy-kinselagh, (his own country) and the two 
Kill-abbans, I do not find sufficient authority for attributing to 
him any one of the others above mentioned. Kill-achaid-conchinn, 
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is said ia Abban*s Life, (cap. 20.) to have been after its fbunda* 
tion denominated fit>m an abbot finan. Perhaps it was called 
KiUfinan. There is a place in Kerry called Killfin. As that mo* 
xuBtery was very probably in Kerry, it might have been in this 
place. Who the Finan here mentioned was, we are not informed. 
Colgan conjectures that he w^ St Finan called of Kinnitdu 
(Kinnitty in the King's county) where he was abbot about the latter 
end of the sixth century, but not in the year 5S7, as Archdatt 
states. This conjecture is not improbable, whereas this Finan was 
a native of Corcaduibhne, (Ware, JVriters L. he. IS. at. 15.) the 
territory, in which the monastery of Kill-achaid-conchinn was si- 
tuated. Might the barony of Corkaguinny in Kerry be the same 
as thfrwinent Corcaduibhiic^ or, at least, a part of it ? (Bean- 
ferd was greatly mistaken {Ane* T^pagn of IrelamdJ in roabiqg 
Corcaduibhne the same as Hy-I^iathain, which was in thf East.) 
Finian had been a disciple of St. Brendtti of Clonfert, (TV. Th. 
p. $S0) and, it seems, cf St* Senan of Inniscatthy, to whom he is 
said to have been related. (4^* SS. p. 5^.) In fact a Finan is 
paiticdarly aientioned ama^g the disciples of Senan. {ib.p. 52$*) 
I suipect that he, not Abban» w|w the founder of KiU-acbaid- 
conchinn. Why should it have, as stated in Abban's life, b<niie 
the name of Finan, not of Abban^ had it been founded by the 
latter? Finan wa^ ft native of the pountry, in which it was situated, 
a oouBtiy, which I doubt whether Abban ever visited. As to the 
jwme Kill'fuAaid-^Hmchinm, that is, the cell of the ^M Conckinn, 
it was relative t0 the spot on whidi the monastery stood ; but how 
this spot came to he called Conchinn, would scarcely be worth in- 
quiring into, did not Colgan say (jiA, SS. p. 622) that it got thi9 
name from a holy virgin Conchenna, whose memoiy was revered 
there on the 28th April But it was, at least, originally, a mo- 
nastery for men; and I suspect that Colgan hadfio other authority 
fer lus statement than his having found a St. Conchenna nuuked in 
the Calendars at said day, difibnent horn two other Conchennaa, 
one of whom was called Uie daughter ofKellaigh. I suf^iose that 
the having met with the name KeOaigh was Archdall's modve far 
ciianging KiUHuhad^onckinn into KUleigh, and hoice placing 
this establishment not &r from You^iall in East Munster, instead 
of the West, where it really was. Then he adds, what is not to 

C3 
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be found either in Abban*8 Life or any where else, that Abban 
placed Conchenna there as abbess. 

Next comes £[ill-cniiinthir, which seems not to have been 
merely a cell or church belonging to a priest, the name signifying 
Priest's cell or church. Colgan*s opinion was {A A. SS. p'. 622) 
that it got its name from a priest Fraech, whose memory was re- 
vered in that neighbourhood, particularly at Kill-chile, ( Kilcully, 
I suppose, in the North Liberty of Cork) near which Kill-cruim- 
thir was situated. Why then attribute it to Abban ? or why make 
him the founder of Kill-na-marbhan, the cell or church of the dead, 
near Brigoon ? The tradition of that district is that the church of 
Brigoon was erected by a saint Finachan, (Smith's Cork, voL I. 
p. S54) whose staff, as supposed to be, was kept there. This 
seems to indicate that this saint was a bishop, and Smith says 
that, according to Colgan, Brigoon was once an episcopal see. I 
cannot discover where Colgan has said so. He makes mention 
{AA, SS* p. 584.) of a St Finnichan or Finchan, who was in the 
sixth century bishop at a place called Druimenaich, but does not 
tell us where it was. Perhaps it was in the now county of Coik, 
where we find several places with names almost exactly the same, 
ex. c. Dromanagh or Drumanagh in the barony of DuhaUow. 
Archdall (at Brigovone) makes Abban the founder even of Brigoon 
itself. But Brigoon was neither a church nor a monastery. It 
was a town at the time that Abban is supposed to have erected 
Kill-na^marbhan. He misunderstood the following words in Ab- 
ban*s Life {cap. 20.) ^' Juxta civitatem Bri^obhainn cellam, 
quae dicitur scotice CeaU^na'tnarbhan, id est, Cdla mortuorum, 
aedificavit." 

In the case of Cluain-aird-Mobecoc, or, as Archdall calls iu 
Kilbeacan, we find a palpable finud The very name Mobecoc, 
that is, my dear Becoc or Becan, (like Moedoc, my Edoc or Edan) 
shows that its founder was the celebrated St. Becan of the royal 
blood of Munster, o/^ the Eugenian line, and brother to St. Corb- 
mac, (see Noi. Ill to Chap, xii.) St. Evin of (Md Ross, and 
other holy men. We read in the Life of Corbmac ; (at 26 Mart. 
cap. 2.) Sanctus Becanus, in Mumonia remanens, monasterium 
de Killbecain, alias Cluain-aird'Mohecoc erexit, et sanctissime 
rexit.** llie compflers of Abban's Life seem to have been well 
aware of what is asserted in thb passage; for, to patch up the 
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matter, they allow (cap. 20.) that St. Becan resided ther^ until his 
death, and pay him the highest encomiums for the extraordinary 
austerity of his life, and the miracles, which he wrought. They 
tell us that he used to sing the whole Psalter eveiy day, whether 
diy or wet, warm or cold, by the side of a stone cross in the open 
ah- outside the monastery. St. Becan lived in the sixth century, 
as appears from bis having been a brotber of St. Evin. Keating 
{B. 2.j9. 22.) makes him contemporary with Columbkill and the 
king Diarmit son of Cervail. His memory was revered on the 26th 
of May. {A 4. SS, p, 755.) As to Cluain-Fiudglas, Cluain-Con- 
bruin, and the three monasteries in Magh C6 or Magh-elle, con- 
cerning which nothing is known, it would be a waste of dme to 
make any inquiry about them. 

(49) See Not. 94 to Chap. xiv. If this nunnery was founded 
by Abban, why call it KiU-AUbhe ? The very name shows, that 
not he but one Ailbhe was tlie founder of it. 

(50) Smith, Hist, of Corky Vol. 1. p. 195. Colgan treats of St. 
Gobnata at 1 1 Febniaiy, the day on which her name appears in 
the Calendars, although Smith says that her patron day is the 14th 
of said month. She is said to have ]been a descendant of Conar 
the great, a fiunous king of Ireland, some of whose posterity lived 
in Muskerry, (Cork) where St. Gobnata was bom. What Smith 
has about her having been said to be a daughter of O'Connor 
Sligo is contrary to every statement I have met with ; for she was 
certainly a native of the South. At what time she lived I do not 
find ; nor can its being said that she got Bomeach from St. Ab- 
ban afford any help towards discovering it. What right had 
Abban to a place in Muskerry, the residence, and, at least in great 
part, the property of Gobnata's own family ? In the various 
calendars, in which she is mentioned, and very circumstantially, 
there is not a word about Abban, and the story of his having 
founded Bomeach is on a par with others already animadverted 
on. 

(51) Maghamoidhe, as it is called in Abban*s Life {cap. 32.) is 
otherwise named Maghimenina (ib. cap. 26.) Archdall says 
(adloc) I know not on what authority, that it was near the river 
Barrow, and probably in the parish of Whitechurch. Elsewhere 
(^Addenday p. 820) he makes it the same as Maudlinton near Wex- 
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ford. It is odd that a place, which is said to have been once s 
considerable town, should be so little known at present. 

(62) There is a story in the Life {cap. 12. seqq.) about Abban 
having gone to the South oi Britain with St. Ibar and others^ and 
of their having stopped for some time at a city called Abbain^duny 
or Dun-Abbaifiy meaning, it seems, Abingdon. Then we are 
told, that they there converted the king, queen, and all the inha- 
bitants, who until then had been pagans. This is too silly a &ble 
to merit a serious refutation. For, supposing for a while that 
Abban lived in Ibar's, time, this conversion should have taken 
place before the year 500, in which Ibar died. The kings of that 
period in South Britain were Anglo-Saxons. Now who has ever 
heard that any Anglo-Saxon king became a Christian before 500, 
or for very many years after ? This intention of the author of tliis 
fable seems to have been to insinuate, that Abingdon got its 
name from Su Abban ; and Colgan strives to show, that such was 
really the case. Camden mentions ( Vol. 1. Col. 160.) a tradition, 
accordingly to which Abingdon was denominated from an Irish 
hermit, named Abben, that lived there. Usher quotes (p. 10070 
from Simon's histoiy of the abbots of Abingdon (published in the 
Monastiam Anglicanumy Torn, 1.) an account of the origin of its 
name, in which it is attributed to an Aben, of a consular fomily^ 
who, having escaped irom the fury of Hei^ist, led there the life 
of a hermit, and afterwards retired to Ireland, where he died. (See 
also Ind. Chron. ad A, 461.) 

(53) The first of these pretended expeditions to Rome was in 
company with St. Ibar, and therefore prior to A. D. 500. As the 
third was in St Gregory's time, ergo about 600. This is chrono- 
logy with a vengeance ! And Abban was ordained by Gregory at 
a time when, following these noti^le stories, he should have been, 
at least, 120 years old. And then he returned to Ireland, and set 
about founding monasteries. Usher, having swallowed these fables, 
endeavoured to give them some air of probability by affixing 
{Ind. Chron.) Abban's death to 599 dming the pontificate of 
Gr^ory. But this will not do ; for according to the Life, Abban 
must have lived for many years after Gregoiy's death. 

(.54) The fdace said to have been granted to Abban n called 
Ratk-Becain. {Li/by cap. 21.) J cannot find it under this name. 
Colgan thrusts in a monastery there, although not mentioned in 
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the Life. This pketended nKmasteiy is, I n^>po6e, ihat which is 
placed under the name of Kill-Abbain, by Harris in the King's 
county, of which Ely O'Canol now forms a pact. He seems to 
have thought that Hua Muiredhuig^ in which was a Kill-Abban, 
m%|it have been in that country ; but as being in North Leinster, 
it must be placed more to ^e North, perhaps in the now county 
of Louth. (See above Not. 47.) Harris^ Kill-Abban of tlie 
King's county is called by Archdall Kilbian. That the Kill- 
Abban of Hua-Muiredhoig was really founded by St. Abban ap- 
pears not only fiom its name, but likewise from its being expressly 
mentioned in the Calendars, (A A. SS. p. 624.) together with 
Maghamoidhe, as a monastery, in which his memeiy was particu- 
larly revered, 

(55 The latter date is that given in his Life and in some Calen- 
dars. It seems to be founded on better authority than tlie other, 
which was probably the anniversary of some translation of his 
reliques, 

(56) Allowing that Abban lived to a great age, (see Not. 46) 
not the monstrous one mentioned in his Life, this period answers 
far what is said of his having been nephew to St. Coemgen, ac- 
quainted with Columbkill, Brendan of Clonfert, and other saints 
of the sixth century, as also with Fintan Munnu, who lived in 
6S5. Aa to his connections with St. Moling of Ferns, who died 
in 697, I believe they are as fabulous a posteriori, as those widi 
St. Ibar are a priori, 

§. V. St. Pulcherius or Mochoemoc flourished in 
the sixth and seventh centuries. (57) He was ne- 
phew to St. Ita by his mother Nessa of the Nandesi 
sept, and son of Beoan a native of Conmaicne in 
Connaught, (58) who having left his own country 
was settled in Hy-Conall-Gaura, (in the West of the 
county of Limerick (59) whei^ Pulcherius was bom. 
What was the year of his birth is not known ; but it 
could not haYe been later than 5.50 ; for it is related 
that he remained for 20 years under the care of St. 
Ita, who died in 570. Being well prepared for the 
ecclesiastical and monastic state he went, with her 
consent and approbation, (60) to place himself under 
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the direction of St. Comgall at Bangor. Here he 
distinguished himself so muchy that Comgall, coo^ 
sidering him fully qualified to preside over others, 
advised him to form a religious establishment (or him- 
self, wherever the Lord might direct him. Pulche- 
rius then returned to Munster, and, being introduced 
to the chieftain of Ele, (Ely O' Carrol) was offered 
by him his own residence for the purpose of changing 
it into a monastery. This offer was declined by the 
saint ; but he accepted the grant of a lonesome spot 
in a thick forest, to which he gave the name of 
Liaihmorey (6i) The time of this foundation is 
not mentioned ; but it was probably about or not 
long after the year 580. (62) Some time after, that 
chieftain having died, Ronan his successor intended 
to expel Pulcherius from his territory, and went with 
a party of soldiers for that purpose towards the 
monastery at a time that the saint was offering the 
holy sacrifice ; but, when arrived there or near it, he 
was struck by the hand of God so that he was unable 
to stir from the spot where he was. He then became 
sorry for his intention, and sent word to Pulcherius, 
requesting that he would come and relieve him from 
his situation. This message was not delivered to 
Pulcherius until he had finished not only Mass but 
likewise Tierce. He said that he would not go out 
of the monastery until after the celebration of None. 
When this was over, he visited Ronan, and giving 
him his blessing freed him from the aukward state he 
was in. Thenceforth a great friendship existed be- 
tween them, and, after Ronan's death, the saint was 
very fervent in his prayers for the repose of his soul. 
(63) At a later period Failbhe Fland, king of all 
Munster, being displeased with Pulcherius for not 
allowing some horses of his to graze in the field be- 
longing to the monastery, ordered the chieftain of 
Ele to drive him out of that country. Pulcherius 
went to ^ Cashel to expostulate with him on this sub- 
ject. The king received him in a very insulting 
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manner, and was instantly seized with violent pains 
in one of his eyes and deprived of the use of it. 
The courtiers having supplicated Pulcherius to pro- 
cure him some relief, he blessed some water, on 
which being applied to the eye the pains ceased while 
the blindness still continued. On the following 
night the king had a vision during his sleep, in 
which he thought he saw from his castle on the Rock 
of Cashel the plains both to the North and South of 
the city covered with all the saints of Ireland, and 
was told by a venerable looking old person that they 
had assembled in defence of Pulcherius, and that 
he and his posterity would be destroyed in case of 
his not complying with the saint's request. Accord- 
ingly the king on the next day sent for him and 
granted him what he demanded. (64) Pulcherius 
was henceforth held by him in great veneration ; and 
we have seen (65) how he induced him to submit in 
the case of St. Colman of Doiremore. Several 
miracles are attributed to Pulcherius, among others 
his having cured of blindness a holy virgin named 
Gainer. [66) The celebrated Dagan was in his 
younger days a disciple of Pulcherius ; (6?) as was 
also one Cuanchear, whose history is very little 
knowti. (6S) Besides St. Cainech and St. Colman 
of Doiremore, Pulcherius was intimate with ' St. 
Molua of Clonfert-molua, St. Lachtean of Achad-ur, 
a St. Finnbar, and St. Luchern, who had been his 
fellow students at Bangor, (69) as likewise with St. 
Mofecta, aL Fechcan (70) and the holy bishop 
Fursaeus. (7l) St. Pulcherius must have lived to a 
very great age, if it be true that he did not die until 
656. (72) This much is certain that his death oc- 
curred on a 13th of March. (73) 

(57) Colgan and, afier him, the Bollandists have published the 
Life of St. Pulcherius at 13 Mart, It is acknowledged to be 
very andent by the Bollandists, who thought it might have been 
written by one of his disciples. The original name of this saint 
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was C^emh-g^ifiy that is, handsome bom ; but St. Ita changecl 
it into MockoemoCf my Choem or Coemb, which has been latin- 
ized into Pulcherius. 

(58) Conmaicne was the name of various districts in Connaught^ 
chiefly in the county of Galway. 

(59) See Nat. 6. to Chap. xi. 

(68) Life of Pulcherius, aip. 9. It is probdble thct St. Ita 
did not long survive the departure ct Pulcherius. She is not men- 
tioned in the siequd as alive. 

(61) It was, as we read in the Life, feap, 16.) exactly^ four 
miles distant fixnn bishop Colman*s monastery of Doiremore (See 
Not 41 to Chap, xrr,) These places are now in the King^s 
coun^. 

(62) That it wbs^ &unded in the sixth centuiy is evident from its 
having existed in the time of St. Cainech of Aghaboe, who visited 
Pulcherius when settled there. Cainech died in 599. It existed 
also in the time of St. Fachnan> as appeara from the Life -of Pul- 
cherius, cap. SO. Faattag over other ai^guments, such as its hav- 
ing bean founded about the same time with Clonfert-Molua, fi6. 
cap. II.) we find Pdcherius governing it as abbot 14 years be- 
fore the death of Colman, sou of Feraidhe, prince of Ossory. fib. 
cap. SO.) Now this Colman died in 602. (See ^ot. 49 to Chap. 
XII.) Therefore Harris was wrong in assigning its foundation to 
the seventh century. 

(63) Life, capp. 17-18. (64) lb, capp. 20-21. 

(65) Chap. XIV. §. S. 

(66) Life, cap. 36. Colgan thou^t she might have been the 
St. Cannera, daughter of Fintan, who is mentioned in the Life 
of St. Molua of Clonfert-midlua as a relative of his. She must 
not be confounded with Che St. Cannera of St. Senan's d'me. (See 
Not. 19 to Chap. X.) 

(67) See Chap. xiv. §. 16. 

(68) See Not. 215 to Chap. xiv. 

(69) Life, cap. ii. St. Lachtean, d. Lacten or Lactan, is treated 
of by Colgan at 19 Mart. He was of the illustrious house of 
Cotpre Muse, of Muskeny , Cork, one of the sons of Conar the 
second fonnerly king of Ireland. He is called by some the soa 
of Torben, and, by others, of Corpre the son of Nuachar. Ho 
founded a great monastery at Achad-ur, i. e. Green jiM (not 
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Oreen-J&rdy as Archdall says) near or at the place where tVttAfiird 
now standi in the county dt Kilkenny. It is related in the Lifb 
of St. Carthag of Lismore, that, while this saint wa« stiD at 
Rathen, Lactean moved by pity fdr the distressed state of his 
community^ brou^t him a present of thirty cows, one boD, two 
herdsmen, and some utensils. He is called in various martyrdlo- 
gies a bishop, but, says Colgan, whether at Acbad-ur or elsewhere 
b not sufficiently dear. If he was a bishop, I believe Achad-ur 
was his see, as I find him constantly called Lactan of Achad-ur. 
He died on the 19th of March, A. D. 622 (623.) Harris places 
the monastery of Achad-ur in the Queen's county ; but ArchdaQ, 
who has it in Kilkenny at Freshfrrd^ is more correct, a^ appears 
from the name Aghoury by which a prebend in that place is still 
called. Colgan has confounded thiff saint with the aibbot Lactean, 
who was a contemporary and neighbour of St. Senan of Iniscatthy. 
(See A A. SS. p. 525») But this Lactean cannot be supposed 
to have lived down to 628. He was a different person, and was, 
I am sure, the Lactean or Lachtin, from whom the church of Us- 
lachtin in Kerry, not far from Iniscatthy, got its name. Colgan 
has also confounded him with Lacten, who succeeded St. Molua 
at Clonfert-molua. For this he had no authority ,'except the mere 
similarity of name. There were Lactens or Lactans enough to 
succeed Molua without removing the one of Achad-ur to Clon- 
fert-m<dua, of which no mention occurs in the calendars, where 
treating of him. St. Finn-bar, another fellow- student of Pul- 
cherius, was not, as Colgan justly remarks, the Finnber of Coik, 
who, as is evident from his Life, was never a disciple of Comgatl. 
It is probable that he was the Finnbarr, who governed a mo- 
nastery in Inisdarohle an island in the Suir, (Little island, I sup- 
pose, not far below Waterford) between, as Colgan says, {AA. 
SS, p, 630. the country of the Desii and Hy-kinselagh. Of 
this Finnbarr I can find nothing further except that his memory 
was revered on the -Ith of J\Ay ; {ib. p. 597.) whence it is plain 
that he was different fit>m St. Finnbar of Cork, whose festival 
was kept on the 25th cf September. I do not find this raonas« 
teiy of Inisdamhle in Harris, nor even in Archdall. Might Inis- 
damhle have been the same as Inis-leamhnacta, where there was 
a monastery, in which Pulcherius spent some time, as we read 
in his Life, fcap, 31.) ? The situation favours this conjecture ; 
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for Inls-learnhnacta is described (ib.) as in the southern part of 
Ossory not far from the arm of the sea, into which the Suir 
empties itself. Colgan has confounded this place with Inislan- 
naght, where a celebrated Cistercian abbey was founded some 
centuries afler the death of Pulcherius. (See Ware, Ant. gap, 26 
at Tipperary,) Inislannaght lies far firoro Ossory and stJli farther 
from the sea, being some miles to the Wes|, of Clonmel. It is 
now called Inislounagh or Inislough. Harris and Archdall have 
not only followed this mistake of Colgan, but add, what he has 
not, that Pulcherius founded a monastery at Inislannaght or Inis- 
lounagh. For this there is no authority whatsoever, except its 
being related that he passed some time at Inis-leamhnacta. But 
might he not have been there on a visit ? This is all that the 
text authorizes us to admit. I am greatly inclined to think, that 
he had gone to that place for the purpose of seeing his friend 
Finnbarr, and that Inisleamhnacta was no other than Inisdamhle. 
If different places, they were, at least, not far asunder. As to 
Luchem, Colgan (ib.) makes him the same as Luctigem abbot 
of Inistymon. But Luchtigem was a disciple not of Comgall 
but of Ruadan of Lothra. (See Not 21 to Chap, xi.) 

(70) Life, cap, 31. Colgan thought that Fechean was the fa- 
mous St. Fechin of Fore, of whom hereafter. But the times do 
not answer. Fechean is stated to have been in company with 
Pulcherius, Cannech, and Molua of Clonfert-molua at one and 
the same time. This must have been prior to the dose of tlie 
sixth century, as appears particularly from Cannech having been 
one of the party. Now Fechin of Fore was too young at that 
period to rank with those venerable abbots. He lived until 665f 
and died not of old age but of a plague. It is highly probable, 
that Fechean was the abbot Fechean, who is spoken of as hav- 
ing lived for some time with St. Senan of Inniscatthy ; (A 4. SS. 
p. 525.) but of whom I cannot discover any precise account. 

(71) Life cap, 33. It can scarcely be doubted, that by this 
bishop Fursaeus was meant the great St. Fursey of Peronne. He 
flourished in Ireland in the early part of the seventh century at the 
same time with Pulcherius, and both of them lived in Munster. 
This is an additional argument in proof of St. Fursey having been 
a bishop. (Compare with Not, 96 to Chap, xv.) 

(72) The 4 Masters assign his death to 655 {656), FoUowmg this 
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date he must have been, at least, 106 years old at the time of 
his death. He did not go to Bangor, at the latest, until 570 ; for 
St. Ita was still alive when he set out for it. As he was then 20 
years of age, we cannot place his birth later than 550. Colgan 
remarks on a silly Irish verse^ in which he is said to have lived 14 
years above 400, that it ought to be read 14* above 100; and 
thus the whole age of Pulcherius would have been 1 14 years. The 
Bollandists {Comment, pr. at Pulcherius 13 Mart.) approved of 
this conjecture, but afterwards in a note to the Life of St. Cronan 
of Roscrea (at 28 April) rectracted this approval, giving us a con- 
jecture of their own, viz. that in said verse is to be read 14 past 40 ; 
and hence they concluded that he lived only about 56 years, and 
in their supposition that he was bom in 550, died about 605. Their 
aigument in &vour of these fine positions is, that, as they say, 
they found no transaction of his life later than the sixth century* 
But did they not find that Failbhe Fland was king of M unster 
during the life time oi Pulcherius ? Now this prince did not reign 
until, at the earliest, A. D. 619. (See Nat. 89 to Chap, xiv.) 
Were it not for the assertion of the 4 Masters I should place the 
death of Pulcherius either in the time of that reign, which ended 
in 634, or soon after it; whereas in his Life I meet with nothing, 
that belongs to a later period. 

(73}^ On this point the Calendars, Annals, &c. agree with the 
Life. 

§• VI. St. Mochelloc, of whom I had occasion to 
make mention elsewhere, (74) belonged to these 
times, having died very old in some year between 
639 and 656. He is usually called Mochelloc of 
Cathuir-mac-Conchaidh, once a town in the now 
county of Waterford. (75) It is said that he was a 
relative of St. Finan of Kinnity. (76) I find him 
honoured with the title of bishop, but, I suspect, on 
weak authority. (77) Besides some establishment 
at Cathuir-mac-Conchaidh, the foundation of the 
church of Kilmallock is usually attributed to him, 
and 'the name Kilmallock is supposed to be a con- 
traction of KiW-mochelloc. (7S) 

St. Manchan abbot of Meno-drochit (79) died in 
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653. (80) He was surnamed the Wise^ and 
enjoyed a great reputatum. (81) Some writext 
make him the same as Maachan i&bbot of Mohill iti 
the now county of Leitrim ; (83) but there is 
reason to think, that they were different persons. (88) 
Mancfaan the mse was, I believe the same as the 
Manchm^ or, as vulgarly called, Munckin^ who is 
ttipposed to have been the first bishop of Limerick. 
For this supposition there is no sufficii^t authority ; 
(84) and) as far as I can discover, it rests on no 
other foundation than that Manchan the wise 
founded, perhaps, a monasterv where Limerick now 
stands, or that the first church in that place was de* 
dicated in his name. Of the identity of Munchin 
of Limerick with Manehan the wise a stronger proof 
need not be required than that his festival is kept oii 
the 2d of January, the day assigned to the memory 
of Manchan the mse in all the Irish calendars. (85) 
There is not the least hint, in any old document 
relative to our Church history, of this Manchan 
having been raised to the episcopal rank ; but the 
veneration in which he was held at Limerick, and the 
circumstance of its oldest church bearing his name, 
gave rise at a late period to the opinion of hi's having 
been a bishop. Mistakes of this kind have occurred 
not only in Ireland but likewise in other countries. 

(74) Chap. 1. §. 12. (75) §. See ih. 

(76) Acts of Mocbelloc at 26 Mardu Of this 6t. Hoan see 
above Nat* 48. 

(77) Moche&oc is not called \AAofp in any of die Irish calea- 
dazs quoted by Colgan. 

(78) Keating says that Modielloc elected the church of KiU- 
modidloc. Colgan ci^s ths place a town^ meaning, it seems, 
Kilmallock. Hence Harris and Archdall ascribe a monastery at 
EihnaUock to Sl Mochelloc. 

(79) It is now called Mundrekid and is in the barony of Up- 
per Ossoiy, Queen's county. The tiact, in which it lies, was for- 
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meHy called Disert-chuiUin. There wad an abbot Laaren in this 
place, who died A. p. 600. ( Tr. Th. p. 376.) 

(^0) Axmals of Ulster, and Usher, ;;. 970- apd M Chrok 
(81) The author of th^ wprt D^ Mirabilibm &- Soriputrae, 
of which hereafter, takes particular aotice (L. 2. c 4.) of the 
death of Manchan, or, as the present text has» Manichaeus^ aa 
one of the wise men of Ireland. He places it in the last year of 
the eleventh (reckoning from the be^nning of the wgrlfl) cyde 
of 532 years, which, according to his chrooological principles, was 
the same as A. D. 652. (See Usher, p. 970.) From the name 
Maniokaeus Usher (id.) seems to have concluded, thait Man* 
chan's real name was the Hebrew Mcnoham^ which has been* 
changed into Manichaeus. But Colgan maintains ( A4» SS, p* 
582. ) that Manchan is a diminutive of the Irish Manach^ a monl^ 
and means a Uuk monk. He observiss, that th^re wer^ poany per- 
sons in Ireland called Mo^chan, Muncken, pv JVfonciffi, and, all 
names oi the same import. Manichae^ is, 40 he justly remarks^ 
probably a corruption of Manchanjus ; and it wiU be sem, tha^ 
other Irish names have been corrupted in the te^ of Dbat worjc. 
St. Manchan was, in all probability, the same a^ the &a/y (mdmu 
man named Mancherif who is mentioned in the Hiife of St. Mulua 
of Clonfert-molua as a survivor of his. (See U^er, p. 969.) 

(82) Usher seems to have been of this opiniOQ. I)e bad (see 
p. 969.) a Life of St. Manchan of MohiH, said to bas:o been 
written by Richard Fit^s-Ralph, archbishop gf Arma^ in winch 
Manchan was called a Canon r^ular of St. Augpi^ ^^id stated 
to have flourished in the year 608« But there were nq aufih 
Canons regular in those times. He i? there pa)l^ a]jM> patron of 
seven churches. It is said that ever smce said yfar gl|^$>es, land% 
ISe&,*4ythes, $c. were granted to the establishniflit of IVIphill. This 
acf»>unt smells of a period muph later than (S08 ; ^ n^i^h^ fieft 
nor tythes wer^ then knowp in Ireland. W^i^ f.Antig, cfip. 2@, 
p^ JLeUrim) ipak^ him the same as Manqhan of M^nMrpchilty 
and so does Archdall, (at MqhiU) as appears from his assigning 
bjs death to ^2. 

(89) |n the Irish Calendars quoted by Cirigan at 14 Felr. 
|R|)ff e he treats of Manchan of MohiU, they ase qppken of a# 
distinct persons. Manchan the wise is mentioned a^ 2 JanMaijrj 
idiilf th^ opo pf MohiU appean at 14 F^niary. This is a atroi^ 
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proof that they were different, although, I will allow, the only 
one ; for veiy little is known concerning these Manchans, not- 
withstanding the great esteem, in which the. one, sumamed Wise 
was held. Colgan says that, in want of authentic documents 
to prove the contrary, he must consider them as different per- 
sons. 

(84<) Ware (Bishops at Limerick) say8(, that St. Munchin, son of 
Sedna, was the first bishop of that dty. H#^ does not refer to any au- 
thority, nor had he any except a passage of a genealogical hagiology, 
(ap» AA. SS. p, 332.) in which among five Manchans is reck- 
oned Manchinus Lumnichensis JUius Sednae. But this Manchin 
or Manchan is not called a bishop, although a Manchan men- 
tioned just before him is marked by that tide. I do not find either 
in the Irish calendars or annals any Manchan bishop of Limerick, 
nor even one called of Limerick. It is very probable that Man- 
chan the voise was son of Sedna, who is said to have been a 
descendant of Cormac Cas king of Munster, and the founder 
of the Dalcassian line of princes. As Thomond, in which was 
comprized the country about Limerick, was the patrimony of this 
race, it is natural to suppose that Munchin son of Sedna was 
greatly revered in that territoiy, of which he was probably a na- 
tive. And thus it can be easily accounted for, why there was a 
church in Limerick called by his name, without recurring ta the 
unauthorized hypothesis of his having been bishop there. Ware 
acknowledges, that he was not able to find any account of Mqn- 
chin's successors at Limerick until about the banning of the 
twelfth centuiy, and elsewhere ( Antiquities, cap. 29 at Limerick) 
sa3rs, that it is a very difficult point to ascertain who Munchin of 
Limerick was. He mentions the opinion of those, who make him 
the same as the Mancenus, who, according to Jocelin, was TeSt in 
Tirawley by St. Patrick. We have already seen, (Chap. v. J. 12, 
and ib> Not 118.) that this pretended Mancenus of St. Patrick's 
times was no other than Manchan of Meno-drochit. But even 
if he were different, and if there was a Manchan in Tyrawley at 
that early period, how has it come d pass, that neither in Joce- 
line nor in the Tripartite is a word to be 'found about said Man- 
chan having become bishop ci Limerick, although the latter woik 
is particularly minute as to St. Patrick's proceedings in the now 
county o£ Limerick? The fkct is, that in St. Patrick's days there 
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was neicher a town, nor, I dare say, a village, nor monasteiy b the 
place where Limerick is situated. Ware touches also on the opinicHi, 
that Munchin was the same as Munchan of Mene-drochit, which, 
strange to think, he supposed to be less probable than the other. 
But he assigns no reason for his having thought so. O'HaUoran 
pretends ( History^ Sfc. B. Tin. dL 7.) not only that Manchan 
was bishop of Limeridc soon after the anind of St. Patrick in 
Iidand, and that he had been employed in Connaught, but like- 
wise that, before he became bishop, he was abbot, and the first, 
of Muingharid (Mungret) near Limerick. O'HaUoran con- 
founded Mungret with Mene*drochit, notwithstanding their bebg 
most clearly distinguished by Colgan, Harris, &c &c. The first 
abbot of Mungret, at least on record, was Nessan, who died in 
B52. (See Chap. xi. $.6.) 

(85) ^eeAA. SS. p. 333. . In Ware's Antiquities {cap, 29.) 
the first of Januaiy is mentioned, by mistake, for the festival of 
^ Munchin, instead of the second. This mistake has not been 
corrected by Harris. 

§ . VII. As to the real bishops of these times, be- 
sides those of the third class of saints, and Carthagh of 
Lisraore, Dasan, Colmanof Doiremore, Coltnan or Co- 
lumban of Cbnardt Diman of Connor, &c. &c. al- 
ready treated of, some others are mentioned, the 
aocounts of whom are, in general, very imperfect. 
St. Aldus or Hugh, sumamed Dubh, bishop of Kil. 
dare, died in 6S8. (86) He is said to have been 
king of Leinster, and, on resigning his kingdom, to 
have become a monk, and afterwards bishop. Yet it 
seems more probable, that he was merely of the blood 
royal of that province. (87) The day of his death 
is uncertain. Dachua, or rather Mochua Luachra, 
a native of Munster, who is called by some only 
iibbot of Ferns, and died on the fi2d of June A. D. 
652 (65S) (88) was likewise a bishop, (89) and the 
immediate successor of St. Maidoc. (90) Tuenoc 
also, who succeeded Dachua, and died in 662 (663) 
was not only abbot but bishop of Ferns. (91) A St. 
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Aldan, who is said to have been maternal brother to 
Aidus, son of Anmiraeus, the king of Ireland, who 
was killed in 599, (92) is spoken of as bishop of 
Glendaloch. (93) If so, he may be supposed to 
have succeeded St. Molibba (94) some time in the 
first half of the seventh century. St, Thoinian, 
archbishop of Armagh, died, as already seen, (95) 
in 661, and was succeeded by Segen, who held the 
see for 27 years (96) In the same year died Co- 
nang O'Daithil, bishop of Emiy. (97) One or 
other of three bishops of Clogher mentioned by Col- 
gan might have been there in these times ; but which 
of them cannot be determined. (98) Bithan, who 
succeeded Aidhlog-Mac-Caimin, (99) as abbot of 
Clonraacnois, is said to have been also a bishop. 
( 1 00) He was of a family called Hua CormaiCi and 
native of Conmaicne-mara, in Connaught. (101) 
Baithan died in f)63; (t02) and his memory was 
revered on the first of March, apparently the anni- 
versary of his death. Some other bishops and holy 
men are mentioned as belonging to this period j but 
scarcely any thing, is known concerning tnem except 
the years of their death, (103) further inquiries 
would be useless. 

(86) Cdgaii has endeavoured to give some account of this 
bishop at 4 Janoary ; but it is very unsatisfactory. 

(87) There was not in the early part of the seventh century an 
Aldus king of Leinster. The king Aldus who died in 591 > ao» 
cording to the 4 Masters, could not have been the bishop, whose 
death they assign* to 638. And yet they tell us, that the bishop 
had been king of Leinster. Colgan strove to explain this contra- 
diction, but, as Harris observes, f Bishops at Kildare) with little 
success. It is therefore probable, that some mistake has occurred 
with regard to the title given to Aldus, and that, although of the 
royal family of Leinster, he had not been a king. Colgan con- 
jectures that he was the bishop Aldus son of Moelodran, a mem^ 
ber of that house. 

(88) 4 MasteiB and Colgan, A A. SS. p. 223. 
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(89) Colgasi speaks of him (Tr. Th. p. 564.) as bishop of 
Ferns. A regular see had been established there ; and St. Mai- 
doc, although raised to it, still continued to ^govern the monasteiy. 
The same system was, in all probability, foUovt^ed by his succes- 
sors. 

(90) Usher and Ware, as will be seen hereafter, were mistaken 
in making St. Moling the second bishop of Ferns Of Mo- 
chuan Luachra more will be seen, when treating of St. Mo- 
ling. 

(91) See Tr. Th. p. 564*. aiid Harris f Bishop at Ferns J. 

(92) See Chap.7av. §. I. (93) A A, SS. p. d06. 

(94) See Chap. xiv.^$. 16. Were we to believe some genea- 
iogists, who make Aidau a brother of Etchen the oidainer of Co- 
hunbkifl, we should rather suppose him a predecessor of Molibba. 
From such looae maferialfr nochdng authentic can be deduced. 

(95) Chap.xiv.§. 12. 

.<96) Tn Th. p. 292-294. and Ware at Armagh. It is proba- 
ble,, that tlus prelate was the J9egen, who was h priest in the year 
640. (See Nati 91 to €hap^ xv.). 

(97) A A. SS. p. ISO. The Annals referred to by Colgan have 
A. 660, that is)- 661. Yet Ware^ (at EmlyJ has retained A. 
660, ahhough-he migfao as well have' retained it for Thomian of 
Armagh^ whose death is 'marked also at 660 in the Irish aiimab. 
Harris was right in adding << &r^66l.** Conang O'Daithil is men- 
tioned as comorban (successor of St. Ailbe in the Life of St. Mo- 
lagga, cap. 19- Whether he was the person, who is called in the 
Life of St. Palcherius (cap. 35.) archbishop of Emly, I am not 
able to decide. IVobably he was, if it be true that Pulcherius 
lived until 655. This title of archbishop of Emly is very re- 
markable, as appearing- in a tract so ancient, and shows that the 
bishops of Emly enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence over the other 
bishops of, at leasts Munst^. (Compare with Not. 67 to Chap. 
VI.) Colgan says {A A. SS. p^ 598.) that some of our caleikliuists 
place the Natalis of Conang O'Daithil at the 2dd of September. 

(98) See Not. 5 to Chap. xii. 

(99) Aidhlog Mac-Camain died in 652. Uf^er, In(L Chron. 

(100) Colgan in his short account of Baithan (at 1 Mart.) 
refers to only the Martyrologium Tamlactense for his having been 
a bishop, observing that in other calendars he is called merely 
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abbot. This, howeveTj does not prevent his having been raised 

to the episcopacy. 

(101) Conmaicne-mara means the Conmaicne near the sea. 
Harris says, (BishopSy at Baitan^ ClonmacnoU) that it was the 
same as the barony of Ball3niahinch iu the county of Galway. 
Thus he supposed it to have been confined to the tract now called 
Connamara ; but the ancient Conmaicne-mara seems to have ex- 
tended to the North of the barony of Ballynahinch ; for, as Col- 
gan observes, fAA. SSlp. 4370 ^^ island of Inisbofinde (Ennis- 
bofin) is represented as lying off its coast. 

(102) This is the date assigned by the •!• Masters. It has been 
retained by Ware and Harris, although, I dare say, it ought to 
be understood as 664*. 

(103) Colgan has (Ind, Chron, ad A A, SSJ from the 4 Mas- 
ters; A. 658 died St. Comin bishop of Antrim, and on the 17th 
of May in said year, St. Sillan bishop of Devenish. A. 659. St. 
Daniel, bishop of Kinngaradh, 18 January. Instead of Kinn^ 
garadh we ought, I believe, to read KiUgaradh^ now Oran in the 
county of Roscommon, where St. Patrick is said to have foimded 
a church. (See Chap. v. §. 10.) St. Laidgen, a monk of Clon- 
fert-molua, who had been educated there by the abbot St. Lactui» 
was a man of extraordinary sanctity, and his memory has been 
most highly respected. He died in 660 (661) AA. SS, p. 57^ 
Archdall was wrong in making him abbot of that house. He was 
only a monk. 

§. VIII. Segenius abbot of Hy, who died in 652, 
(104) was succeeded by Suibne (Sweeny) son oiF 
Curthri, of whom I find nothing recorded except 
that, having governed for more than four years, he 
died in 657 (lOJ) The successor of Suibne was 
Cumineus Albus or Cuman the white^ who has been 
often mentioned already, and who, as we have seen, 
(lOC) must not be confounded with Cummian the 
author of the Paschal epistle. Let it suffice to add 
in this place, that he was son of Ernan a brother 
of the above mentioned abbot Segenius, and accord- 
ingly a descendant of Fergus the grandfather of Co- 
lumbkill. (107) Cumineus died iifler an administra- 
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tion of twelve years, on the 24th of February, A. D. 
669(108) 

To the Columbian order is said to have belonged 
St. Mura, whose name has been latinized into Murus 
and Muranus. He governed the monastery of Fathen- 
Mura, now Fahan in Inishowen, of which he was 
most probably the founder. (109) Mura was a des- 
cendant of Neill Neigilliach by his son Eugene, and 
great grandson of another Eugene who died in 565. 
His father's name was Feradach^ and his mother's 
Derinilla. (110} He flourished in the first half of 
the seventh century, and seems to have died some 
time before 658. (ill) His memory, which is re- 
vered on the 1 2th of March, has been held in great 
veneration, particularly by the O'Neill family, 
who considered him as their patron saint. His 
staff, called Bachull Muraj was and is, perhaps, 
still preserved as a relique. St. Mura wrote a 
metrical Life, in Irisl), of Columbkiil. (112) His 
monastery flourished for many centuries, but is 
at present only a parish church in the diocese 
of Derry. 

^lO^) See Chap* xiv. §. 12. The 12th of August was marked 
for his commemoration. ( Tr, Th, p. 498.) 

(105) Usher, p. 702. He has five years for Suibne's admini»- 
tretion. This must be understood as reckoning in round numbers. 
For Suibne died on the 1 1th of January, and accordingly, count- 
ing from the 12th of August 652 (the day mariced for Segenius) 
was abbot only four years and nearly five months. Colgan treats 
of Suibne at 1 1 Januaiy, but except the little now stated, gives 
us nothing particular concerning his history. 

(106) Not. 70 to Chap. xi. 

(107) Acts of Cumineus at24< Fehr* The far greatest part of 
what follows in these Acts, which were patched up by Colgan, 
belongs not to Cumineus Albus but to Cummian the writer of the 
Epistle, Colgan having confounded them together. 

(108) All the Irish calendars, quoted by Colgan, agree in maik- 
mg the 24th Februaiy a^the day of his death. The Ulster An- 
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nals and the 4 Masters assign it to A. 668, i. e. 669. See also 
Usher, p. 702. 

(109) See Nat. 116. to Chap, xi. 

(110) Mura's Acts at 12 Mart. 

(111) The 4 Masters and Colgan Tr. Th. {p. 510. and Ji^. SS. 
p. SSi*.) assign the death of St. Kellach abbot of Fadien-Mura 
to A. D. 657 (658). Instead of 657 Archdall has (at Fahan) by 
mistake, 637. Kellach must hare been a successor of Mura, and 
consequently, unless we are to suppose that Mura resigned the go- 
vernment of the monastery, a survivor of his. 

(112) See Acts, and Hanis, Writers. 

§. IX, St. Monenna is reported to have founded a 
nunnery at Fochard Brighde, the birth place of St, 
Brigidy (Faugher in the county of Louth) about, as 
some say, the year 630. (MS) But her history is so 
confused that it is impossible to ascertain the precise 
time of this foundation. It is plain that Monenna 
has been confounded with another person of the 
same or a somewhat similar name. (114) The 
account given of her, in a work called her Life, is 
that she was of the great sept of the Conalls of 
Conail Murthemhni (the coi.ntry about Dundalk) 
and Clan Conall in the now county of Down. Her 
father was Maughteus, prince of that sept and ruler 
of an extensive territory stretching from Iveagh to 
the neighbourhood of Armagh. (115) Having 
governed for some time 1 50 virgins at Fochard she 
appointed Orbila, aL Servila, abbess of that establish- 
ment, and retired to near Sliev-Cuilin or SUev-Gullen 
in the county of Armagh, where she erected a 
church, which has been called Kill-sleve'-Cuilin, that 
is, the cell of Mount-Cuilin. (Il6) Next we are 
told, that ' she went to North Britain, and erected 
seven churches in various parts of that country, one 
of which was at a place c^led Lanfbrtirij where she 
died during the life tim^ of Cplumbkill. (1 i7) This 
does not agree with the hypothesis of her having 
founded the nunnery of Fochard .^bput' 630^ as 
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Columbldll was dead long before that time. But 
other accounts bring her to England, wher^ she was 
known by the name of Movenna or Modwenna, and 
greatly distingui^ed in the seventh, or, as some 
writers maintain, in tlie ninth century. Amidst 
these jarring statements I am not able to form any 
decisive conclusion. (118) St. Conchenna, who was 
either abbess or, at least, a member of the nunnery 
of Kill-sieve, died in 655^ and her memory was re- 
vered on the iSth of March. (119) 

There is good reason to think, that the celebrated 
St. Athracta or Attracta (120) lived about these 
times, or somewhat earlier. The statements relative 
to her are indeed so contradictory, that the period, 
in which she flourished, cannot be precisely ascer- 
tained. According to some accounts she was con- 
temporary with St. Patrick. (121) But we find her 
spoken of as living in the times of St. Corbmac, 
brother of St. Evin, (IS'2) and consequently in the 
sixth century. (1^3) St. Nathy, that is, according 
to every appearance, Nathy of Achonry, who lived 
in the same century and probably during some part 
of the seventh, is also mentioned as a contemporary 
of hers. (124) On these grounds it may be fairly 
concluded, that St. Athracta belonged to the same 
period. She is said to have been the daughter of 
Talan of a princely family of Dalaradia in Ulster, 

(125) and brother of St. Coeman of Aird-ne-Coem- 
hain, a consanguinity which it would be difficult to 
reconcile with her haying been a native of Ulster. 

(126) Whatever were her family connexions, St. 
Athracta presided over a nunnery called Kill-athracta 
(Killaraght) near the lake Techet, now Lough Gara 
in the county of Sligo. (1^27) Her memory was 
revered there on the 1 i th of August, the day marked 
for her festival in the Irish calendars ; but in some 
foreign martyrologies her name appears at the 9th of 
February. (128) ^ 
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(113) Usher says {IncL Ckron.) that the virgin Monona flou- 
Tished in 680. Hence Harris deduced that she founded the nun- 
nery of Pochard in that year. Archdall has 638, an erratum, I 
suppose, for 630. Harris calls her Monenna^ aL Dorerca* This 
is a mistake. It was Darerca, who is said to have lived in St. Fa- 
tridc*s times, that was sumamed Moninne or Monenna. (See Noi^ 
181. to Chap. III.) Usher observes, {Pr. p. 824.) that Conchu- 
bran, the writer of McHienna's Life, peijiaps confounded her with 
Darerca, owing to the latter's surname Moninne. This ia indeed 
vety probable ; for Conchubran (see ib. p. 705.) makes her con- 
temporary with St. Patrick, and aflerwardi^ speaks of her as hav- 
ing been in Scotland during the times (^Columbkill. Usher thinks 
that, instead of Columbkill, it would have been more correct to 
have said, Columba bishop of Dunkeld in Scotland, who lived se- 
veral years later. 

(114) The Monenna of Conchubran is called by others Mod- 
venna, a native of L^and, who was, in the seventh centuiy, fa- 
mous in England. She is said to have been the instructress of St. 
Ositha an English viigin and saint. From Usher's own observa- 
tions (p. 707) concerning the times of St. Ositha it would i^ipear 
that Monenna or Modvenna did not, as he calculates, flourish as 
early as 630. On the other hand some of the transactions of Da^ 
rerca, sumamed Monenna, who died in 518, have been attributed 
to the one simply called Monenna. To add to this perplexity^ 
several writers maintain, that St, Modvenna lived not in the se- 
venth but in the ninth centuiy. Of this more lower down. 

(115) See UshCT, p. 705 and 1036. ^* 

(116) It has been seen, {Chap. viii. f . 9.) that the chiut^h and 
nunnery of Kill-sleve-Cuilin is usually attributed to Darerca, sur- 
named Moninne, who died in 518. This wa^ also CcJgan's opi- 
nion, while, although placing this Darerca at that early period, 
he held that she was different j&om the one supposed to have been 
sister to St. Patrick. (See Not. 181 to Chap, in.) Usher was in- 
clined to think, (Ind. Chron, ad. A. 630.) that the foundress of 
said establishment was the Monenna of the seventh century. But 
the common opinion ^peare better supported. Besides the 4 
Masters, who call Darerca, that died in 518, abbess of that place, 
(see A A. SS. p. 190.) there is a passage in the life of Sl Endas 
of Arran {cap. 8.) m which Darerca, al. Moninne is staM to 
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have been in her nunnery of Bell-debi (KOl-flleve) dur&g the 
life time of that saint. Kov Enda flourished in the beginning of 
the sixth centuiy, and, at most, did not OdtliTe the middle of it. 
On the whole it seems certain that the nunneiy of KiQ-sIeve 
existed long before that of Fochard. 

(117) Thus &r Conchubran ap. Usher, p. 706, who gives the 
names-of diose seven churches, and observes that Lanfintin was 
near Dundee. Condiubran having emmeously called ColumbkiO 
an archbishop, Usher remarks that Colnmba the first bishop of 
Dunkeld was probably the person, in whose time Moninna died. 
Thus her death might have been as late as about 640. 

(118) Conchubran, as &r as I can discover, (for I know nothing 
of his work except from Usher^s extracts) makes no mention of 
St. Monenna having been in England ; nor does it appear that 
he thought her the same as St. Modwenna. Usher and several 
English writers make no distinction between them, and i^ply to 
Modwenna what Conchubran has concerning Monenna. That 
there was a celebrated Irish virgin Modwenna in England cannot 
be called in question. Camden says, (coL 613, Gibson's ed.)tbat 
** Modwenna an Irish vii^n, &med for her wonderful piety, built 
a nunnery near Pollesworth" in Warwickshire. And (col. 641) 
he speaks of her as having been near Burton on Trent, Stafford- 
shire. I do not find him stating the period, at which she was in 
these places. Usher thought it was in the seventh centiuy, be- 
cause Modwenna is said to have instructed St. Ositha, whom he 
assigned to said century, as have also Baronius and others. He 
acknowledges that Ositha flourished in the latter part of it ; and 
hence, as observed above {Not. 114) it may be collected, that 
Modwenna was not distinguished as early as 630. But other 
writers assert, that Modwenna lived in the 9th century, and even 
in the second half of it. Their system is exhibited and followed 
by Cressy, {Church History, &c. B* 28. ch. 2.), who teUs us I. 
that Modwenna was the daughter of Nangtheus of TirconneL He 
mistook the name Maughteus of Conchubran for Nangthetu. 
Another msstake is that of Titconnd instead of the Conalls' 
oountxy in Louth and Down. Camden has fallen into it, but 
was collected by Usher (p. 1036). 2. Cressy has the nunnery of 
Fodiait, &c- and then says, that Modwenna erected another at 
Cdlisdine, so called from the multitude of cdb. This is a droll 
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Uiinder: .CeUiscline&c^'maibtadoi Kill-sieve' Cuillin. the cell of 
Mount-CuiUin. At to the origiii of this nunneiy, it is weli kiu)wn, 
that whoever was the Monenna by whom founded, (see Not, 116) 
it existed long before the Jiinth century. S. Modwenna, on the 
invitation of Ethelwolf, king of the West Saxons, went to Eng- . 
land, taking with her Achea her disciple and relative — ^is entrusted 
with the <we of Editha the kingls sister, and founds the nunnery 
of Polle^w^rtb* 4. Leavixigthe direction of Pollesworth to Achea 
and Editha she went to the small island of Andresey, (Andrew's 
island) where she erected a church in honour of SL Andrew, and 
near which was afterwards founded the Benedictine monastery o( 
Burton. 5. Modwinna had also a disciple named Osidia, am- 
oeming whose times Cressy here changes a former opinion of his. 
For he had, {B» 17. ch. 15.) with Baronius, placed her in the 7th 
centuiy, but now removes her to the ninth. 6. Modwenna re- 
turned to CdUsdine in Ireland, and died there after having re- 
quested that her body should be inteired in Andressey. This re- 
quest was complied with through the care of the great Alfred ; 
but the body was in a. following age removed to the monastery of 
Burton. Erom this narrative, compared with Conchubran's ac- 
count, the reader will be able to understand the epitaph on St. 
Modwenna's tomb at Burton, as in Camden (coU 641.) and Usher, 
p. 1036. 

Ortum Modwennae dat Hibemia, Scotia finem, * 

Anglia dat tumulum, dat Deus alta poll 
Prima dedit vitam, sed mortem terra secunda, 

£t tenam terrae terda teira dedit. 
Aufert Lanfbrtin, quam Terra Conallea profert; 

Felix Burtonium Viiginis ossa tenet. 

St. Modwinna's deatli is here placed at Lanfortin, where Cen- 
diubran says that Monenna died, in opposition to the statement 
given by Cressy. 

(119) This is all that I can find worthy of consideration b& to 
St. Conchenna in what Colgan has about her at 13 Mart. The 
4 Masters have for her death A, 65^^ which, I suppose, ought to 
be understood 655^ They call her St. Conchenna of Kfllsleve, 
without adding the title of abbess. As Killsleve was the same 
as Kill-sleve-Cuillin, of which in the preceding notes, we have here 
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ft prorf that this nunnery existed long before the ninth cen- 
tury. 

(120) Colgan has endeavoured to oonipile the Acts of this saint 
at 9 February. They consist chiefly of fragments of a bombastic 
Life, written, as he thought, hy a Cisterian monk of the abbey of 
Boyle, and consequently not before the latter end of the twelfth 
century. He justly observes, that it was not commendable either 
for style or close attention to truth. 

(121 1 See Ckap.y.§.lO. 

(122) Life of St. Corbmac, cap. 17. at 26 March. 

(123) See Not. 111. to Chap. xii. 

(124) Acts of St. Athracta, cap. IS. In the same diapter 
Keannfaelaid is said to have been king of Connaught during h^r 
time. Colgan, not finding any king there of ihis name befpr^ 
about 670, thought that, instead of a king of ail Connaught 
ought to be understood a dynast of some part of it. But in said 
Acts Keannfaelaid is expressly stated to have ruled the whole 
province, " tenens totum eitis (Connaciae) principtitum universal 
liter J* The author certainly meant the well-known king of aU 
Connaught. Yet we are not bound to believe, that Athracta lived 
as late as his reign. That author cared so h'ttle about ana^ 
chronisms, that he places her also in the times of St. Patrick. 
Concerning Nathy of Achronry see Chap. xii. $. 3. That he 
he was the Nathy alluded to in Athracta's Acts is sufficiently pleltf 
from his having Uved in the district, in which her nunnery was si- 
tuated, viz. Lugne or Lugnia, of which the barony of Leyiey in 
the county of Sligo forms a part. Nathy of Achonry, wlupb is 
in said barony, is the only saint of that name, that flouris|ied in 
Lugne. 

(125) A A. 55.J3. 281. 

(126) See Not. 141 to Chap. xii. If Athracta was,, whether 
sister or not, contemporary with Coeman, we have an additipnal ar- 
gument in favour of her ha^g lived in the sixth century ; for Cd?^ 
man is said to have been brother to St. Coemfagen of Glendaloch. 

(127) See Chap. v. §. 10. and ib. Not. 95. 

(128) In the foreign calendars iier name is spelt Taractia or 
TarahaUi. No St. Tacachta is mentioned in any Irish docup^ent ; 
and hence Cdgan justly inferred^: tiu$ she was no other than St* 
Atfaiacta. The Bollandjsts(at'9 fd>r.) do not controviert his 
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opmion. They have scarcely any thing about St Athracta ex*' 
o^t what th^ took frpm him, and follow him even to her having 
flouriBhed in the 5th oentuiy, to which period they assign also 
Coeman of Airdne>Co«nhain. It appears that they did not exa- 
mine the histoiy of either of these saints with much attention. 

§. X. St. Fechin, (129) who is the first named 
among the priests of the third class of Irish saints, 
was a native of the territory, in which St. Athracta 
had her nunnery, that is, of Lugne. (1^0) Bile, 
or, as afterwards called, Bile Fechin, in the barony 
of Leney, is stated to have been the place of his birth. 
His father was Coelcharna a descendant of Eochad 
Fionn brother to the famous king Con of the hun- 
dred battles, and his mother Lassair of the royal 
blood of Munster. (iSl) When fit to be sent to 
school, Fechin was placed under St. Nathy or Nathi 
of Achonry, in whose monastery he remained until 
he made a considerable progress in learning and 
piety. How long he continued there we are not 
correctly informed. According to one account he 
staid with Nathi, until he was ordained priest ; (132) 
but according to another, which appears more con- 
sistent, be left that school several years before he 
was ordained and went to that of some other holy 
man. (IBS) Having finished his studies, and being 
raised to the priesthood, he left his own country for 
the purpose of leading a retired life, and arriving at 
Fobhar, now Fore in the county of Westmeath, 
stopped there, being very kindly received by the pro- 
prietors of that place. Here he erected a monastery, 
to which such numbers of persons were attracted by 
his reputation, that after some time his community 
consisted of about three hundred monks, (134) who, as 
well as their holy abbot, subsisted on their own 
labour, (135) and were sometimes reduced to great 
penury. (136) Some other monasteries or chui-ches 
are attributed to St. Fechin ; but, with the exception 
of one or two of them, I greatly doubt whether they 
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were of his foimdation. (137) That he established 
a religious house in the island of Immagh near the 
coast of Galway ( 1 38) cannot be questioned. The 
inhabitants were still Pafi;ans when Fechin, taking 
with him some of his monks of Fore, undertook their 
conversion. At first he met with great opposition, 
and the people were so obstinate that they refused to 
supply him and his companions with even the neces- 
saries of life, so that two of them died of want of 
food, whom, however, the Almighty was pleased, 
through the saint's intercession, to bring again to 
life. But Guaire, king of Connaught, being ap- 
prized of their distress, sent them abundance of 
provisions. (139) Wlien setting about the con- 
struction of a monastery, the islanders threw their 
implements and utensils into the sea, which, it is 
said, were driven back on land. At length Fecbin 
succeeded in bringing all of them over to the Chris- 
tian faith, and baptized them. Their zeal became so 
fervent, that they consigned themselves and their 
island to him as their master and superior. (140) 

(129) Colgan has published (at 20 Janiiaiy) two Lives of St. 
Fecfain. The author of the first was Augustin Magraidin, who 
died in 1405. The second, which is more copious and drcum'' 
stantial was compiled by Colgan and his assistants from three dif. 
ferent Lives of Fechin written in Irish. 

(130) See Not. 124. (131) A A. SS.p. 143. 
(132) Second Life, cap, 8. In this Life Nathi is represented 

as living for some time, apparently not inconsiderable, after 
Fechin, already a priest, had founded some monasteries. If so, 
Nathi must have lived to a great age ; for he was a grown up man 
be&re the death of Fumian of Clonard, (see Chap* xii. §, 3.) that 
is, before 552. Now it can scarcely be admitted that Fechin, 
who died of a plague in 665, was bom earlier than between 580 
and 590, or that he could have been a priest prior to between 610 
and 620. Supposing then Nathi to. have been alive after Fechin 
had established monasteries, he would have lived until, at least, 
620 ; whence it would follow that he was very old when he died. 
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(1S3) In the first Life we read (cap. 6.) that Fechin was 
HSlsL boy; '' bonae indolispuer/' when he removed to another 
school. fOm go«^ to this school was very probably owing to 
Nathfadealby #hicb may be conjectured to have occurred about 
Ifae beginning of the seventh -oentuiy. What school it was, or who 
wa» that qi&itr holy man, is not mentioned in the Life. He was 
most probably. Fintan Moeldubh. (See Not. 174. to Chap, xii.) 
Cblgaa has a fable concerning Fechin having been a disciple of 
Kieran of Ctonmacnois, as if a man, who' lived until 666 could 
have been the scholar of one that died in 54f9. Yet this story is per* 
haps- fbiQided on truth misunderstood* Fechin might have been 
at .the great schdo) of Clonmaonois, which used to be called Kie- 
ran's school or coO^e. From its having been said that he studied 
there it might have been imagined that Kieran himself was his 
master. Whether the times answ^ed er not was a point not 
inquired into. t 

(134) First Life, cap, 10. Second, cap. 9. In a hymn £ot 
the Office of St. Fechin we read ; 

Dehinc fuit monachonim 
Dux et pater trecentorum 
Quos instruxit l^e morum 
Mums contra vitia. Amen. 

Archdall (at Fore) has swelled the number to three thousand, 
and refers to Usher, who in the very passage referred to (p. 
1195. or, as in the London ed. 500.) reckons only three hundred, 
^oting the lines now given from the hymn. 
(1S5) First Life, cap. 10. and 14. 

(136) lb. cap. 11. and Second Life, cap. 36. 

(137) It is said in the second Life, (cap. 8.) that Fechin prior to 
his going to Fore erected a noble church as Eas-dara (Ballysadare, 
CO. Sligo ;) another at Bile, where he was bom, together with a mo- 
aasteiy called Kill-na-manach, t . e. ceU of the monks ; and three 
churches, viz. of Druimratha, Killgarvan, and Edarguidhe, al. 
Ecdas^roog. In the first place I have to observe, that not one of 
these foimdations is mentioned in the first Life, and that it gives 
us plainly to understand that the monastery of Fore, in which he 
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prefesded over SOO monks, was Fechin's first establishment. As 
to Eas-dara, the most we are bound to adoj^* is$ -Ifeat he bnilt a 
church there. It is true that the monastery of that plate pos* 
sessed soirie land called Tearmann Fechtn^^u €• the sacred ground 
tit Fechin; but it does not follow that he founded the nK>» 
jiBSt^f or that it was he that obtained the grants, by -Whidi it 
was enriched. Fechin's system, as appears from his conduct at 
Fore, was one of poverty and different from that of procuring 
estates for his establishments. If the monastery of Ballj«adare 
had been founded by him, this would iiave been* stated in the 
second Life as well as the erection of the diorch« in^the same man- 
ner as the monastery at Bile is expressly mentioned besides the 
diurdi. To account for the name Tearmann Fechin, it is* suffi- 
cient that the church of Ballysadare, to which a monasteiy was 
afterwards annexed, had been denominated from St. Fechin as its 
founder ; or that, what is at least equally probable, that bodi the 
church and monastery, by whomsoever founded, were dedicated 
to him. 

That the church of Bile and the monastery of KtUnamanacI) were 
not founded by Fechin seems almost certain, not only from their 
not bdng spoken of in the first Life, but from its being expressly 
stated that, as soon as he was ordained priest, he withdrew from 
his own country. Had he formed these establishments, among 
his rdatives, would they not have been hinted -at,^ and seme rea» 
son assigned for his leaving them ? It is no argument to say, 
that Bile was called Bile-FfcAin ; for the circhimstaAce of Us 
having been bom there sufficiently explains the reason of thdt sur- 
name. In the passage of the second Lifo relative to these places 
the monastery of Eillnamanach, as far as I understand it^ is rgpre- 
seifted as at Bile. Colgan, however, seems f 4A. SS. p. 148.) 
to distinguish them as differently situated. Perhaps this was the 
cas4i ; for we find a Onamanagh not far indeed from Bile bat yet 
m a place distinct from it. Harris and Archdall make them - d^ 
fefent pla^ ; but they had no right whatsoever to assign a mo- 
nastery to BOe, in the supposition of Killnamanach having b^en 
sitiiat^ elsewhere. In this case there remains for Bile merefy a 
churdi,' according to the second Life, which is the only authortey 
thftt can be produced' for these pretended foundations of F^ 
chltt^ 
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These writers ha^e dianged also Druimratha into a monasterji 
although in said Life it ia called only a churchy nor does Co^an 
speak of it otherwise. It was the same as Dramratt in the ba- 
rony, not, as Archdall says/ of Leney, and near Ballysadare, but 
of Coiran in the same county of Sl4;o* Archdall mentions St, 
Enan as having been at Drulnrath ; but this saint, who was ear- 
lier by many years than Fechin, belonged to Drumrath in West- 
meath. (See Noi. 27 to Chap, xii.) 

In like manner Hams has without any authority placed an abbqr 
at Kilgarvany which he supposed to be in the county of Sligo. Arch- 
dall who with Colgan calls it KUnagarvan, is more ooiiect. He 
speaks of it as only a church, and so it is called in the second Life, as 
likewise by Colgan, ( A A. SS. p. 14S.) who says, that it is a perish 
diurch in the district of Coistealbach. Archdall is ri^t in placing 
it in Mayo and in the barony of Gallen. At present it goes by 
thename of Kflganry. It is situated very near the barony of Le> 
ney in Sligo, Its old name KUl-na-garoan indicates, that its 
founder was not Fechin but one Garvan. 

Edaiguidhe is omitted by Harris and Archdall. All that Col- 
gan says of it is, that it was an oratoiy, somewhei^, I suppose, in 
Lugne. 

In the second Life (cap. 19.) Fechin is spoken of as being in 
hii moDagtery of Cong (in suo monasterio de Cunga) in the now 
county of Mayo, barony of Kilmaine. I suq>ect that, suo has 
been inserted without sufficient authority. In the first Life there 
is not a word about Cong, an omission very strange indeec^ if 
that celebrated monasteiy had been founded by Fechin. Amoi^ 
the many abbots of Cong I do not find one called his comorban or 
successor. Ware says, {Antiq. cap. 26. at Mayo) that the mo- 
nastery of Cong was founded by Donald son of Aed, or Aidus, and 
grandson (not nephew, as in the English translation) of Anmirech, 
that is, Domnald II. king of Ireland, who died in 642. (See Chap, 
XIV. §. 1.) He assigns this foundation to A. D. 624 ; Harris addsy 
or 635. Whence Ware derived this information I cannot disco- 
ver. He observes that U is saidy that Fechin was some time abbot 
there. For this, it is said, there is no other foundatk>n than the 
stio of the second Life. Colgan has {A A. $S, p^l5l.) a St. Mo- 
locus of Cong, whose name is in the calendars at 17 April. It is 
veiy probable that, although this monasteiy might have been 
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erected at the expense of king Domnald, Molocus was its first 
abbot He was the saint, whose name used to be joined to that 
of Cong, as we see in Colgan*s Topographical Index (ibJ) at Cunga. 
Such junction of names is generally indicative of the saints, who 
were either the founders, or the first (iisdnguished in the monas- 
teries Gi churches, to which their names are annexed. 

In the same Life {cap. 22. ) a monastery in Ard-oilen, one of the 
Anran isles off the coast of Galway, is attributed to Fechin. This 
is evidently a mistake ; for besides its not being mentioned in the 
first Life, it is well known that the patron saint of Ard-oilen was a 
St Coemhain, insomuch so that from his name it was formerly 
called Ara'Coemhaiftf and its monastery and principal church were 
called KUl-Coemhain. (See Colgan, AA. SS. p. 715. and above 
Nd. 141. to Chap, xir.) In what Colgan has {ib*) concerning 
Ard-oilen, althou^ he treats of it very minutely, the name of 
Fechin is not even hinted at Harris, however, foUows the stoiy 
of the second Life; and Archdall, to compromise the matter, says 
that Kill-Coemhain was founded by Fechin. Why rob St. Coemh- 
ain of this foundation ? Archdall goes farther than the Life, which 
does not ascribe Kill-Coemhain to Fechin, but exhibits him as 
erecting a namdess monastery in Ard-oilen, as if there might have 
been two in that island. But the fact is, that there was only one, 
the founder of which was Coemham. Another mistake (perhaps of 
the press) in his account of Ard-oflen is the confoupding of Coemh- 
ain with Golumb. 

Another pretended foundation by Fechin, is that of Tulach- 
Fobhuir, supposed to be near Naas. This place is mentioned in 
the second Life, (cap. 32. seqg.) but it is not stated that a mo- 
nastery was erected there. Colgan, when reckoning these establish- 
ments of Fechin, assigns neither a monastery nor a church to 
Tulach-Fobhuir. All that is saui of it is, that a king of Leinster 
made a grant of it, together with its inhabitants, mill, and the ad- 
joining district, to St. Fechin. Would Fechin and his monks of 
Fore have been poor and distressed, were they possessed of that 
fine estate ? Tulach-Fobhuir means a landed property belonging to 
Fore, which this monastery acquired in its days of qplendour, but 
certainly not in Fechin's time. Notwithstanding no mention being 
made of a monastery, Harris has placed one there, and has been 
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followed by Archdall, who was not able to give any account 
of it. 

(138) Colgan says that, instead of the distinguished monastery 
of Immagh, in his time, there was only a parish church there, of 
which St. Fechin was the patron, as alsp of the island. It was in 
the diocese of Tuam. I do not find the name, Immaghj used at. 
present. This island is, I suppose, that now called Inismain in 
the bay of Galway, and a rectory in said diocese. 

(139) Usher fell into a huge mistake, (p, 1195. or, as in Lon- 
don ed. 500) with regard to Guaire or, as called in Fechin's 
Lives, Guari. He thought that he was king only of the island of 
Immogh, and thence placed him among the persons converted to 
Christianity by Fechin. Usher had read in the first Life, {cap, 12) 
<* Cumque rex terrae^ Guari nomine, quod factum fuit audisset, 
victum copiosum cum suo calice viro Dei et suis transmisit." He 
supposed that by rex terrae was meant the king of the island ; a 
mighty king indeed ! But that phrase is relative to the province of 
Connaught, in which Immagh was comprized. Had he seen the 
second Life, in which the same circumstance is related, (cap* 22.^ 
and where king Guari is called son of Colman, Usher would have 
been more correct. Even the context, as in the first Life, might have 
taught him that Guari was somewhat more than king of Immagh. 
But, not being well versed in the provincial history of Ireland, he 
seems to have known little or nothing about this celebrated and 
pious king of Connaught, whom we have often met with already, 
ex, c. Chap, XIV. $.11. 

(140) Second Life, cap, 22. According to the first (cap, 12|) 
it would seem that the grant of the island was made by king Guaire. 
Be this as it may, said grant must be understood not as if Fechin 
became proprietor of the whole island, but that he was considered 
as the chief director, and, we may say, magistrate of the inha- 
bitants. It is on this occasion that in the second Life Fechin is 
introduced as erecting another monastery in Ard-oilen. (See Not. 
137.) But in the first, although the transactions in Immagh are. 
equally detailed, there is nothing about his passing over to Ard- 
ollen ; and he t^pears as if having returned from Immagh directly 
to Fore. 

§. XI. Among the many transactions, in which 
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Fechin is said to have been engaged, it is related 
that, on occasion of Domnald IL king of all Ireland 
having marched with a great army into the country 
of the Southern or Meath Nialls for the purpose of 
fixing the boundaries of their principality, they ap- 
plied for protection to the saint, who happened to be 
then at a place called Tibrada, where, perhaps, he 
had some small establishment. (I4l) Fechin com- 
plied with their request, and acted so powerfully on 
the king's mind as to induce him to desist from any 
further proceeding against the Southern Nialls, be- 
tween whom and the king he procured a perfect re- 
conciliation. His influence was very great with the 
kings and princes of his time. An instance of it is 
given in the case of a young man named Erlomhan, 
whom Moenach, king of Munster, immediately dis- 
charged from prison on perceiving that Fechin wished 
for this act of grace. (142) Erlomhan afterwards 
embraced the monastic state under Fechin. In like 
manner he obtained from the joint kings of Ireland 
Diermit II. and Blaithmaic (143) the liberation of 
one Aedus or Aedan, a brave military man, who, 
on being dismissed from prison and given up to Fe- 
chin, went with him to Fore, where he became a 
monk'. Several holy men are mentioned as united in 
friendship with Fechin, for instance Coeman or Co- 
main Breac, abbot of Roseachin Meath, (144) Ultan 
of Ardbraccan, Fintan Munnu, Ronan son of Berach, 
(14.?) and particularly Mochua abbot of Ardslaine. 
(146) Fechin's life was one continued course of 
austerity, and he was so fond of solitude that he often 
used to retire from his monastery either of Fore or of 
Immagh to lonesome situations, passing his time in 
prayer, fasting, and other mortifications, and taking 
no food except now and then a little bread and wa- 
ter. Many miracles have been attributed to him ; 
but the accounts of them are, in general, so inter- 
mixed with fables, that I shall not attempt to eluci- 
date them. (147) This great saint died on the 20th 
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of January A. D. 665, of the dreadful pestilence that 
raged all over Ireland. His memory nas been most 
highly respected, and the monastery of Fore, which 
continued down to the time of the general suppres- 
sion, was greatly celebrated, (148) and in the course 
of ages became very splendid and wealthy. (149) 

(141) This place is mentioned in the second Life, cap, 34. 
Harris (at Westmeath) assigns a monastery there to Fechin, and so 
does Archdall, who calls it Tippert^ in, he says, the half barony ef 
Fore. Thus it would be not &r distant from the monastery of that 
name, Colgan also places (^AA. SS, p. 143.) a monastery at Ti- 
brada in Westmeath, but, not being able to give any account of it, 
conjectures {ib. p. 242.) that it might be Tibrad Ultam in that 
countiy where a church existed in his times. This is, I suppose, 
the Tippert of Archdall, who says that it is now a chi^L But 
even admitting that it was formerly a monastery, why attribute it 
to Fechin, rather than to Ultan, whose name it bore ? There is 
nothing in the Life to show that he had a monastery at Tibraday 
except the mention made of a person there, who had the care of 
the provisions. It may be, however, that there was a cell in that 
place dependent on the great monastery of Fore* 

(142) £rlomhan*s mother had applied to Fechin to assist her in 
procuring his liberation. He gave her a gold torques, which he 
had received as a present from Moenach, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing from him her son's release. On recognizing' it, and as 
coming from Fecliin, Moenach returned it to her, and at the same 
time discharged Erlomhan. (Second Life, cap. 37*) Fechin had 
spent some time at Cashel {ib. cap. 14.) probably with this king, 
who was son to Fingen, and died, as Colgan observes, in 660. 

(143) See Chap. xiv. §. 1. 

(144) AA. SS. p. 140. He died on the 14th of September, 
A. D.614, t.e.615, as Usher states {Index Ckron,) Archdall 
calls Roseach Rosse, and places it at about a mile South-east of 
Tara. 

(145) Ronan was abbot of Drumsliallon in the county of Louth» 
and died of the great pestilence on the 18th of November in 665. 
{A A. SS,p.Ul.) 

(146) Second Life, cap, 44 and 49. Colgan was not able to 
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give any account of this St. Mocbua or of Ardslaine ; nor has Har- 
ris or Archidall a monasteiy in that place. I believe it was at or 
near Slane in Meath, Arddriine meaning the height of Slaney 
and am greatly inclined to think, that Mocliua was the same as 
Cronan son of Silni. (See Not. 91 to Chop, xv.) It is well 
known, and remarked by Colgan, (A A* SS. p, 304.) that Cronan 
was the same as Mochua, This alone is not a proof of identity j 
but as Cronan son of Silni is reckoned among the illustrious men, 
who died in 665 ; (ib. p. 150. and Usher, Ind. Chron.) and as, ac- 
cording to said Life, the person, called Mochua of Ardslaine 
died about the very same time with Fechin in that year ; and as 
the name^ Mochua, does not appear in the list, given in the Irish 
annals, of the distinguished victims of the pestilence, it seems to 
me highly probable that Mochua of Ardslaine was no other than 
Cronan, the son of Silni. He must not be confounded with Mo- 
chua or Cronan, abbot of Balla in the county of Mayo, who had 
beeen a disciple of Comgall of Bangor, and died in 637* (See 
Colgan AA. SS. at 30 Mart. 

(147) One of these strange accounts h relative to a Tirechan, 
who had gone to Rome, and whose mother applied to Fechin, who 
was then at Cashel, to procure his returning to her. It is said 
that, through the saint's command, Tirechan instantly appeared 
before him in that city. (Second Life, cap. 14.) Tliis is a per- 
verted statement of a probably real fact, viz. that Fechin sent an 
order to bii^ to come back to his mother, which Tirechan imme- 
diately complied witlu Colgan thought tliat this was the cele- 
brated Tirechan, who became a disciple of Ultan of Ardbraccan, 
afterwards a bishop, and, as some say, Ultan's successor in that 
see ; and who wrote the Memoirs of St. Patrick so often quoted by 
Usher. The times agree very well ; for Ultan, who died in 657» 
was contemporary with Fechin. If Colgan's opinion be coirect it 
may be justly supposed that Tirechan, the writer, was a native of 
Cashel or of its vicinity. The name of St Tirechan is mariced at 
the 3d of July. 

(148) Usher observes |^/;. 966.) that Fore was called Baile.. 
Leabhair or the twon of booh, whence it appeaan that learning 
was much cultivated there. Some of its abbots were bishopa ; 
but Harris had no right to suppose, that it was at any time a re> 
gular episcopal see. 
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(U9) See Archdall at For^. 

§. XII. In the latter end, viz. on the 29th of De- 
cember, of said year, died of the same pestilence 
St. Aileran surnamed the Wise. (150) His name 
is sometimes written Heleran^ Aireran, or Erevan. 
He was very probably the priest Airendanus of the 
third class of saints, (151) and who alone, of those 
mentioned in it, now remains to be sought for. 
Very little is known relative to the history of 
Aileran, except as far as concerns his writings. 
This much is certain, that he presided over the 
great school of Clonard, (15^) not as abbot or 
bishop, but as principal professor. A tract written 
by him is still extant, in which the mystical mean- 
ing of the names of our Saviour's progenitors, as in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, is treated of. (153) 
Although small, it exhibits, besides a gi*eat share 
of ingenuity, very considerable biblical and theologi- 
cal learning. Aileran wrote also a Life of St. Pa- 
trick, or at least, some Memoirs concerning him. 
(154) This work is lost, (155) as likewise some 
treatise of his on St. Brigid. ( 1 56) He is referred 
to (157) as having given an account of the proceed- 
ings of St. Fechin in the island of Immagh ; but it 
cannot be hence concluded that he drew up, as 
some have thought (158) an entire Life of that 
saint. 

It might be conjectured that Aileran was the 
author of the three books De Mirabilibus Sacrae 
Scripturae. { 1 59) The times agree very well ; for, by 
whomsoever written, he was employed on their 
composition in the year 655. (160) The learning 
displayed in this work is such as to render it worthy 
of being attributed to Aileran. But it seems more 
probable that the author was a monk either of 
Clonmacnois or of Cork. (l6l) 

Among the many persons carried oflP in said year, 
by the pestilence are reckoned also Ultan, abbot of 
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Clonard, and two abbots of Clonmacnois, Colman 
Cass and Cumin. (16^) 

(150) A A. SS. p. 140. and Usher, Ind. Chron. 

(151) Usher having (jd. 967) proposed a conjecture whether 
Aireudanus was the same person as Aileran, adds, " or was he 
rather Aired," who is mentioned by Capgrave as contemporary 
with St. Maidoc of Ferns, Usher says that Aired lived in a place 
called Airdsinnaidh* In the Life of Maidoc published by Col- 
gan, which, however, has no mention of Aired, it is called {cap. 
8) Ardrinnyghj and spoken of as near Mount Beatha, or Slieve- 
Beagh in the part of Monaghan adjoining Fermanagh^ Colgan 
observes (A A. SS. p. 216.) that St. Aired's name is in some ca- 
lendars at 26 August. 

(152) A A, SS.p. 140. 

(153) It has been published by Sirin among the Collectanea 
Sacra of Fleming, and republished in the Bibliotheca patrum^ 
Tom, 12. LyonSi A. 1677. Its title is, Interpretatio mystica 
progenitorum Chruii, and it consists of two parts, in the former 
of which the signification of the names is inquired into and 
shown to contain prophetic allusions to Christ; for instance 
" Abraham, pater excelstis" The author then applies the mean- 
ing to our Saviour by referring to the prophecies concerning him, 
such as that of Isaias ; Vocabitur nomeit ejus admirabilist Sfc. 
Thus at Isagp he writes ; " In Isaac gatidium^ dicente Angelo 
ad pastores, ecce annuntio vobis gaudium magnum, 8^c. The se- 
cond part, which consists of moral explanations deduced from 
said significations, is imperfect as it ends with Eliacim and two or 
three words about Azor, Usher {p, 966.) makes mention, from 
Sedulius the younger's Collectaneum on Maitherao, a£ this tract 
under a very apposite title ; Typicus ac tropologicus genealogiae 
Christ! intellectus, quem sanctus Aileranus Scottorum sapientissi* 
mus exposuit." 

(154) See Chap, in. §, 5. 

(155) We have seen, {ib, §. 4.) that Colgan was mistdben in* 
attributing to Aileran or Eleran what he calls' the Fourth Life 
of St. Patrick. 

(156) In the prologue to the sixth or metrical Life of St. 
Brigid (See Not. 18 to Chap, viii )we read ; 
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^* Scripserunt multi virtutes virginis almae 
Ultanus doctor, atque Eleranus ovans, &c" 

(15?) First Life of Fechin, cap. 12. 

(158) Colgan A A. SS. p. 140. Ware and Harris, (Writers 
at AUeran*) 

(159) This very learned work, which had been eironeously at- 
tributed to St. Augustin and printed among his works in the 
early editions of them, may be seen in the Appendix to the third 
volume of that of die Benedictines. It is an abridgment of the 
history of the Bible, intermixed with a multitude of theological 
and philosophical disquisitions, tending to elucidate it, and dear 
away the difficulties that occur. In the first book the sacred his* 
tory is treated of as far as it is given in the Pentateudi ; in the 
second down to the end of the Old Testament ; and in the third 
that of the New. The style is good and dear ; and the author 
was well acquainted with general history and the andent philo> 
sophy. 

(160) The author having observed (L. 2. c, 4.) that Manchan 
the Wise, or, as his name i^>pears in the printed text Manichaeusy 
died in the last year of the eleventh cyde of 532 years, that is 
A. D. 652. (see above Nat. 81.) adds that the third year of the 

. twelfth cycle was that, in which he was writing. It was therefore 
665. Hence it is dear, that Manchan the Wise of Menodrocliit 
was not, as some writers have imagined, the author of the w(Hik 
De MirabilibuSf &c. for nothing is more certain than that he died 
in 652. (above $.6.) and Ware was right (at Manchinan) in rc- 
rejecting this opinion. 

(161) Prefixed to the work is a dedication beginning with these 
words ; " Venerandissimis urbium et monasteriorum episcopis et 
presbyteris, maxime Carthaginensiutn Augustinus per omnia sub- 
jectus optabilem in Christo salutem." The author then adds, that 
he had been ordered by his superior Eusebius^ who died in the 
interim, to undertake this work ; and towards tlie end of said 
dedication makes mention of Bathan as one of these, apparently 
the Carthdginensiumy whom he is addressing, and a master of 
lus. He mentions also another of his] masters Manchinanus. al. 
Manchianus *^ Ab uno enim vestrumy id est, Bathano, post pa- 
trem Mandunanum si quid intelligentiae addidi," &c. That Car- 
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thagineimum is an erratum is suflkiently pbuni imksB we diouid 
suppose that it refers to Lismofe that is, to the institution of St. 
Carthagh. But other circumstances do not agree with this eon* 
jecture. It is probably a mistake either for Quanemium or foty 
what oomes nearer to it, Carcagiensium, In the former supposi- 
tion we have Clonmacnoisy of which the abbot' Aidhleg or Aedhlog 
died in 652 (above Not. 99)9 a time well corresponding with that 
of the injunction to write laid upon the author. If the name 
Aedhlogus was in his text, a continental transcriber might have 
softened it into Eusebuu. As to Bathan, there is no difficulty ; 
for the superior of Clonmacnois at the time of the author^s writing 
was a Bathan m Baithan. (See § ?•) Yet there are stong reasons 
for supposing that this author belonged rather to Code. Among 
the learned men of St. Finnbar's school I find Eulangius or' Eulo* 
giusy and Baithan. {A A. SS. p. 6S0 and 750) Eulogius might 
have been easfly changed into Eusebius, The times oorreqiond ; 
for these persons flourished in the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury. It may be some corroboration of this conjecture that the 
author seems to have lived not &r from the sea. He often qpeaks 
of the various sorts of tides, calling the greater ones^ or the 
spring tide, Ma/ina, and the lesser ones LedQ. His mentioning 
Manchinanus affiyrds us no assistance in this inquiry ; as there is no 
liint that he belonged to the community of which the author was 
a member. This Manchinanus was most probably Manchan the 
JVise^ whose name appears elsewhere in the woik, corruptly 
written Mardchaeus, From the manner, in which our author speaks 
of Manchinanus, it seems that he had been a pupO of his before 
he wa[it to study under Bathan, or that Manchinanus had written 
flomethidg on the Scriptures, by which he was assisted in his re- 
seaidies. There was in those times another Manchanus or Man- 
chinanus (for they are the same name) who was sumamed Leth ; 
but nothing is said of his learning, and all that I find concerning 
him, is, that he died of the pestilence in 665 (AA. SS. p. d32.) 
and t h at he seems to have been abbot of Laithmore. (See the 
Litany of Aengus, 46. p. 539.) The chief difficulty in this 
question arises from the name AugtUtinuSf under which the au* 
thor appears in the printed text. No person of that name, a veiy 
rare one of old in Ireland, is spoken of in our history as living in 
the times that the work was written. It is, in all probablity, a 
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oorraptkm of some Irish name laCimzed, perhaps Aengusnus 
or Eugenius. Did other circumBtances agree, I should smpect 
that it was written by mistake for Aileranus* That the author 
was an Irishman and composed his work in Ireland is self evi- 
dent. Besides his having been connected with Bathan and Man- 
cfainanus, who were certainly Irishmen, his noticing in a particu- 
lar manner (L. 2. c^ 4.) the death of the wise Manichaeus or 
Manchan, is a proof of it. Treating {L, 1. c. 7.) of how cer- 
tain animals could have made their way into islands, he asks ; 
*^ Who, for instance, would have imported into Ireland wolves, 
stagB» wild boars, fences,*' &c. ? Why mention Ireland preferably 
to any other island, unless he was living and writing there ? The 
Benedictine editors say, -that he was either an Englishman or an 
bishman. For his having been an Englishman they could not alledge 
a single argument ; nor does he ever speak of England. Had they 
known that Bathan and Manchinan were downright Irish names, 
they would not have thrown out this conjecture ; nor, had they 
been better acquainted with Irish history and t<^K)graphy, would 
they have said that, instead of Carihaginemium^ the original 
word was perhaps Cantuarensiumy or Cambrensium^ or KUken^ 
niensium. There was no monastery at Kilkenny in the author*s 
tiniAg ; and as to the name it is much more unlike Carthagi" 
nensium than Corcagiensmnif and even more than indicating 
other names Irish monasteries, ex c. Clonardenisttnty ClonmaC' 
noisensiuniy &c. The conjecture as to Canhtariensium and C'am- 
hrensium is set aside by the &ct, that the authot was addressing 
Irish monasteries. In a notice to the reader premised to an edi- 
tion of this work {ap, 0pp. S. August. Tom. S. BasJl. A. 1569) 
it is ignorantly observed, as if to show that the author was neither 
Englfeh nor Irish, that there are no wolves, wild bears or foxes in 
either England or Ireland. But we had, in his days, plenty of 
wolves and wild boars in Ireland, and we still have foxes. 

(162) J A. SS. p 150. This pestilence is called by Irish 
writers Buidhe Chonnuitt, u e. the yellow jaundice, and appeared 
in Ireland on the first of August, A. D. 664. It seems to have 
b^un earlier in England, where, as Bede relates ( ' • 3. c. 27.) 
having depopulated the southern parts it penetrated into the Nor- 
thumbrian province and swept away a vast number of people. 
He adds that it raged also in Ireland ; and it is said that only a 
third part of the inhabitants survived it. A very extraordinary 
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edipse of the sun had occuired in that year, not <m the third, as 
Bede say t, but on the fint of May, as marked in the Annab of 
Ulster, which add, that during the summer the sky seemed to be 
on fire. (See Usher, p. 948. seqq. and IntL Chran. at A. 664, and 
also Colgan's Ind. Chran. to A^* ^^)* 

§.xiii. In the preceding year, that is 664, was 
held the celebrated conference at Whitby concerning 
the Paschal question and some other points of ec- 
clesiastical discipline. Colman had succeeded, in 
661, (l6£$) Finan in the see of Ltndisfarnei having 
been sent from Ireland for that purpose. (164) He 
was very probably a native of Connaught, and an- 
pareutly of the now county of Mayo. (165) He 
was a monk of the Columbian order, and had, we 
may suppose, spent some time at Hy. (I66) But 
at the period of his appointment to Lindisfarne he 
seems to have been living in Ireland. (I67) Not 
long after Colraan's arrival in Northumberland the 
controversies relative to Easter time and to some 
other ecclesiastical matters, were again revived and 
carried on with greater warmth than they had been 
even during the incumbency of Finan. (168) This 
was owing chiefly to the exertions of Wilfrid, who, 
after having spent part of his early years among the 
Irish at Lindisfarne, had gone to Rome, where he 
became perfectly acquainted with the Roman com- 
putation and other practices, and afterwards received 
the tonsure at Lyons according to the mode followed 
at Rome. (169) On his return to Fngland Wilfi-id 
had an opportunity of displaying his zeal for the 
Roman observances, having acquired the friendship 
of Alchfrid, son of king Oswin, and who, jointly 
with bis father, nded the Northumbrian kingdom. 
Alchfrid was instructed by him in ecclesiastical 
learning, and became so much attached to him that 
he made over to him the monastery of Rippon, 
(InJl^pamJ having turned out the monks, to whom 
he had already granted it, because they refused to 
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change the Irish practices for the Roman. (170) 
Meantime Agilbert, bishop of the West Saxons, ?171 ) 
accompanied by a priest Agathon, came to Nortnum- 
berland, and, at the request of Alchfrid, ordained 
Wilfrid priest in his newly acquired monastery. A 
discussion having occurred there concerning the 
Paschal computation, the tonsure, &c. it was agreed 
upon that a synod or conference should be held, for 
the purpose of terminating these disputes, in the 
monastery or nunnery of Strenaeshalch, (Whitby) 
which was then governed by the abbess Hild. It 
was attended by the two kings, Oswin and Alchfrid ; 
by Colman with his Irish clergy ; and by Agilbert 
with the priests Agathon and Wilfrid. This party 
was supported by Jacob and Romanus, (17^) while 
Hild and her community, together with the venerable 
bishop Cedd, (173) were on the side of Colman. 

(163) Usher, Ind. Chron. 

(164) Bede writes ; (L. 3. c. 25.) '^ Deflincto autem Finano, 
cum Colmanus in episcopatisn succedereC, et ipse missus a 
ScotM^y &C. That by Scattia he meant Ireland, as he always 
does, is too dear to require further demonstration, and will be 
seen from the sequel. His sajring that Colman was sent from 
Ireland ought perhaps to be understood not as if he went straight 
from Ireland to Lindis&me ; for Bede elsewhere seems to state, 
that he proceeded thither from Hy. On occasion of mentioning 
his coming to that island after he left England, he writes, (Z^. 4. 
C.4.) ^' Venit ad insidam Hii, unde erat ad praedicandum vcr* 
bum Ang^orum genti destinatusJ* But as Hy was considered as 
an Irish island and mhabited by Irish monks, Bede might in a 
general way have said, that Colman was sent from Ireland. 
Speaking of Finan*s mission, he has; (L. 3. c. 17.) " ab Hii 
ScoUarum insida ac monasterio destinatus.** Yet his words undey 
&C. may be well explained as relative merely to the order for his 
undertaking the care of Lindisfame having emanated from the 
monastery of Hy, whose abbot was the general superior of the 
whole Columbian order, of which Colman was a member. This, 
I think; is the true meaning of Bede, and it spears to be con- 
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finned by his saying not that Colman returned to Hy, but that 
he came to it. On the other hand, when mentioning his going to 
Ireland, Bede uses the word, returned i ^ in Scottiam regresme 
est — Reverso patriam Cohnano;** and expresses his departure 
from England by the phrase going kome^ abiens autem domunu 
(See L. 3. c. 26.) Hence it is &ir to oondude, that Cohnan's 
home, before he was sent to Lindigfame, was not in Hy but 
in Ireland. 

(165) The only proof, but it is a strong one, of this position 
or conjecture is, that Colman, on his return to Ireland^ want 
8tra%ht to Connaught, and formed a monastery in the island of 
Innisboffin o£P the coast of Mayo, and afterwards another at 
Mayo. Why prefer this part of Ireland to any other, unless he 
had lived there before he went to England? Bede, who men- 
tions these establishments, and who tells us that Colman went 
homey seems to point out that country as his home. Colgan 
strives (Tr. Th. p. 382.) to make it appear probable that Colman 
was the same as Columban of the Briun fiunily, who is spoken of 
by Adamnan [Vit. S. C. L. 2. c. 16.) as having been at Hy in the 
time of St. Columba, and then a young man. His mighty ail- 
ment runs thus ; Colman was a Connaught man ; atqui the Briun 
or Hy-briuin race were of Connaught ; ergOf &c. On this wretched 
mode of arguing he builds his hypothesis, which elsewhere (ib. p. 
488.) he delivers as certain. How could he have imagined that 
Colman of Lindis&me was an immediate disciple of St. Cdum- 
ba ? Had he been so, and the same as said Columban, he could 
not, in the most &vourable supposition, have been less than 20 
years of age at the time of St Columba*s death in 597* Thus he 
should have been 84 years old, when he was appointed to the 
arduous duty of governing the great diocese of Lindisfame, com^ 
prizing an entire kingdom. If that Columban of the Briuns had 
been raised to this see, would Adamnan have neglected to record 
his promotion ? Much more might be observed on this strange 
hypothesis, were it worthy of further animadversions. 

(166) Of this pomt I do not find any positive proof. Yet it is 
very probable ; whereas it is natural to think, that the abbot 
and other superiors of Hy would not have appointed him to Lin- 
dif&rne, had they not been personally acquainted with him. In 
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the frbulous Life of St Gerald of Mayo it is said, that Colmao be- 
came abbot of Hy. Colgan endeavours ( TV. Th. p. S82 and 
488.) to support this absurdity, which, however, he acknowledges 
elsewhere {A A. SS* p- 602.) to be very very doubtful. What time 
could be found for dolman's abbacy ? The succession and times of 
the abbots of Hy are perfectly well known. Cumineus Albus was 
abbot when Colman was sent to England, and since the year 657* 
(Above §, 8.) And what makes the matter worse^ in said Life 
Colman ift made the immediate successor of St. Columba, although 
it is very probable that he was not bom at the time c^this saint's 
death. 

(167) See Not. 164. (168) See Chap. xv. §. 14. 

(169) Fleury L. 39. § 35. (170) lb. and Bede L. S. c. 25. 

(171) Agilbert was a native of France, but for the sake of study- 
ing the Scriptures had spent a considerable time in Ireland. Bede 
mentioning (L. 3. c. ?•) his arrival in Wessex says ; " Venit in 
provindam de Hibemia pontifex quidam, nomine Agilberctus, na- 
tione quidem Gallus, sed hunc legendarum gratia Scripturarum in 
Hibemia non parvo tempore demoratus.** Agilbert became after- 
wards bish<^ of Paris. 

(172) See Chap. xv. §. 14. ' (173) See tb. §. 15. 

§. XIV. The debate was opened by the king Oswln, 
who entertained no partiality on the subjects to be 
treated of, and had been rather favourable to the 
system of the Irish, by whom he had been instinicted 
and baptized. He observed that, as they all equally 
served God, and expected the same kingdom of 
heaven, it was right that they should, in like manner 
follow the same observances, and that it was fit to in- 
stitute an inquiry which was the true tradition, and 
that this should be adhered to by them all. He then 
directed his bishop Colman to speak first, who said ; 
** The Easter, which I observe, I have received from 
** my elders, who have sent me hither as bishop ; and 
*' all our fathers, men beloved by God, are known to 
** have celebrated it in the same manner. It is that, 
'^ which, as we read, was celebrated by the blessed 
*', Evangelist John and all the churches, over which 
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** he presided/' On this latter point Colman was 
mistaken, as has been already remarked. (174) 
After some other observations by Colman the king 
called upon Agilbert to state his practice, and on 
what authority it rested. He requested that Wilfrid, 
who was of the same opinion with himself, might be 
allowed to speak in his stead, as he could not express 
his sentiments as clearly by means of an interpreter 
as Wilfrid could in his native tongue. For this de- 
bate was carried on in Irish and Anglo-Saxon, Cedd 
serving as interpreter between both parties. Then 
Wilfrid, by order of the king, thus addressed the 
assemby. ** The Easter, which we hold, we have 
" seen celebrated by every one at Rome, where the 
<* blessed apostles Peter and Paul lived, taught, suf- 
" fered, and were buried. We have seen it also in 
" every part of Italy and France, that we have tra- 
« versed. It is observed, and at one and the same 
*^ time, in Africa, Asia, Egypt, and Greece, and, in 
" short, by the whole Christian world, except by our 
** adversaries and their accomplices, the ricts and 
" Britons." On Colman's appealing again to the 
authority of St. John, Wilfrid answered by allowing, 
that St. John retained, indeed, the Jewish Pasch, 
whereas in the commencement of the church it was 
thought expedient not to immediately reject all the 
m-actices of the Mosaic law. On the contrary, St. 
Peter, looking to our Saviour's resurrection on the 
day next after the Sabbath, followed a rule different 
from that of St. John. " But after all," added WiU 
frid, ** what has your system to do with St. John's ? 
'* He celebrated the Pasch on the 14th day of the 
'* iSrst month without caring on what day of the 
'* week it fell ; while you never celebrate your Easter 
^' except on a Sunday, so that you do not agree 
** either with John or Peter, nor with the Law or 
" the Gospel." Wilfrid was very correct in these 
remarks on Colman's erroneous position as to the 
praotice of St. John, but far from being so in what 
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he has at some length concerning the Paschal regula- 
tions established by St. Peter. He supposed that the 
Paschal system at Rome in his time was the same as 
that, which had always prevailed there from the com- 
mencement of its church. This was a great mistake, 
as has been shown elsewhere ; (1?^) &nd it is unne- 
cessary to trouble the reader with this part of Wil- 
frid's discourse. 

(174) Not. 2^ to Chap. XV. (175) Chap. xv. passim. 

§• xy« Colman then alleged the authority of 
Anatolius ieis having laid down, that the Paschal days 
were from the 14th inclusive, to the 20th of the 
first moon. To this Wilfrid replied that the day, 
called by Anatolius the 14tb, was in reality the same 
as that, which the Egyptians reckoned as the 1 5th. 
But he would not have been able to prove this as- 
sertion. ( 1 76) Colman had asked, whether it could 
be supposed that their most revered father Columba 
and his holy successors, who followed the Irish sys- 
tem, entertained bad sentiments or acted contrary to 
the Scriptures ; men, whose sanctity was proved by 
miracles, and whose example and rules he endeavoured 
to adhere to in every respect. Wilfrid acknow- 
ledged that they were holy men, and that, as they 
were not acquainted with the true paschal system, 
their not observing it was of little detriment to them. 
" And," he added, ** I believe that, had they been 
" rightly informed on the subject, (177) they would 
have submitted to the rules proposed to them, in 
the same manner as they are known to have ob- 
<< served the commandments of God, which they had 
<* learned. But you and your associates certainly 
commit sin, if after having heard the decrees of 
the Apostolic see» nay of the universal church, and 
these confirmed by the holy Scriptures, (178) you 
** disdain to follow them. For, although your ft- 
<< thers were saints, is their small number from a cor- 
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" ner of an island in the extremity of the world ( 179) 
" to be preferred to the whole church ? And, how- 
*' ever holy and great performer of miracles your 
** Columba was, could he be preferred to the most 
" blessed prince of the Apostles, to whom the Lord 
" has said : Thou art Peter^ and upon this rock I 
** will build my churchy and the gates of hell shall 
** not pt^evail against it i and I will give unto thee 
" the keys of the kingdom of heaven /** The king 
then said : ** Is it true, Colraan, that the Lord has 
thus spoken to Peter ?" He answered that it was. 
The king added : " Can you show that so great a 
power was gi*anted to your Columba ?" No, replied 
Colman. The king continued : ** Do you agree on 
'* both sides, that this has been said principally to 
** Peter, and that the Lord has given to him the keys 
** of the kingdom of heaven ?'* *• Undoubtedly'* was 
the general answer. The king then concluded: 
" Now I tell you, that this is the gate-keeper, whom 
" I will not contradict, and whose decrees I wish to 
*^ obey as far as I know and am able ; lest on my 
" arrival at the gate of the kingdom of heaven 
** there should be no one to open it for me, as he, 
** who holds the keys, would be against me.** Thus 
the question was decided, and the assembly at large 
declared in favour of Wilfrid. (J 80) 

(176) See Not, 1. to Chap, xv. Smith observes, (Appendix 
to Bede, No. ix. p. 70S.) that Colman was perfectly right in what 
lie stated concerning the rule of Anatolius, and that Wilfrid's an- 
swer was unfounded and good for nothing. 

(177) Fleuiy remaric8(Ir. S9.$.S6.)that Wilfrid seems not to have 
known, that St. Columbanus understood the subject very well. He 
thought that the Columba, whose example was alleged by Colman, 
was Columbanus of Luxeu, who was certainly fully instructed on 
the state of the question. (See Chap. xiii. §. 4.) But the Columba 
meant by Colman, as also by Wilfrid, was Columbkill of Hy. 
This is a mistake very easily fallen into on reading Bede's narra- 
tive, unless particular care be taken to recoUect, that Colman had 
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been a monk of Columbkill's institudon. As Cclumba and Co* 
lumbanus were the same name, (see NoU 1. to Chap, xiii.) and 
as the latter observed the Irish method equally with the former^ 
I am not surprized that Fleuxy made this mistake. I fell into it 
myself, in the hurry of writing some years ago ; {Introduction^ hy 
Irenaeus, to the Protestant Apology for the Roman Catholic 
Church, p. cxliv. Dublin, 1809.) but at that time I had no idea 
of undertaking this woHc, or of being obliged to dip deep into the 
ecclesiastical history of I]:eland. 

(178) Wilfrid here assumes grounds, which he had no claim to. 
Where did he find it ordered in the Scriptures to prefer the 
Alexandrian cycle of 19 years, then followed by the Romans, to 
that of 84< years used by the Irish, and for a long time by the 
Romans themselves, or to that of 532 years, which also had pre- 
vailed at Rome ? Or where have the Scriptures determined on 
what day of the first moon Easter should be celebrated, or even 
that it should be celebrated at any time ? But, it may be said, 
Wilfrid's meaning was, that the Alexandrian, or new Roman, 
rules were more conformable to the account given of the time of 
our Saviour's resurrection inasmuch as it took place after the 
14th day. If the paschal day were to be determined by what we 
read in the Gospel, it would follow that Easter could never be 
celebrated earlier than on the 16th day, as had been the practice 
g^t Rome ; (see Chap, xv.) whereas, the Riday of the passion 
having been the 14th, the Sunday of the resurrection w^s the 
16th. Now Wilfrid maintains that the 15th was the first r^;ular 
day for the solemnity of Easter, (see Bede L. 3. c 25) and in- 
sists upon it as if it were a rule of faith ; and another great 
stickler for the Alexandrian method, Ceplfirid (or rather Bed^ 
who, seems to have been the chief author of Ceolfnd's letter) in- 
veighs against those, who waited for tlie 16th (See Noi. 27.. to 
Chap, XV.) Yet the fieict is, that, were Easter day to be fixed 
aepoitling to the Gospel hi^tory^ the 16th should hav« been 
waited for ; and thus /yV^iri^ and his adherent^ initead of foilQW- 
ing the. Scriptui^es as they, supposed, wei^ acting i^ainsl them 
as much, as the Irish, who thoMght that Easter might be celebrated 
on the 14th. But it W2^ never made a genqn^ rule of theChiirah 
to mak^ Easter day qorcespond lexactly with all t|)e cJnHUPStancei 
of the time of the ftesjoi^^icn^ ; and accQrditi^ly it was nU 
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thought necessaiy to attend to the whole interval, that elapsed 
between it and the Ptesion. 

Wilfrid speaks also of decrees of the universal church in 
&vour of his system. Where did he find them ? There were 
such decrees agabst the Quartadecimans, and ordering that 
faster should be always celebrated on a Sunday. The Irish 
observed these decrees, and were fafe: firom being Quartadedmans. 
But there was no decree enjoining the whole church to adopt the 
Alexandrian cycle and rules. Those of the general councils of 
Nice and the first of Constantinople contained no such order ; 
and, if they had, the Roman church itself would have been long 
guilty of disobedience, whereas it opposed said cyde untO about 
the middle of the sixth century. When the clergy of Rome in 
thetr letter to Thomian, &c. (see Chap, xv. §. 11.) speaks of a 
heresy concerning the Pasch as reviving in Ireland, it is plain that 
they misunderstood the question, imagining that some of the Irish 
foDowed the condemned system of the Quartadecimans. The prac- 
tice indeed was, in Wilfrid's time, very general against Colman's 
party, which had been already diminished by the secession of 
the Southern half of Ireland. But practices, however extensive, 
are not alone sufficient for constituting an article of &ith. (See 
Teron, Regula Jidei Catholicae, §. 4. No. 4.) Even at that 
time the whole of the Alexandrian method was not adhered 
to in some parts of the continent, (See NoL 27. to Chap, xv.) 
Colmah and his associates were certainly very blameable 
for' persisting in a practice so contrary to that of the &r greatest 
part of Christendom, and, in itself, of so indifferent a nature. 
Ilieir only apology is the extreme veneration entertained by 
them fbr the memory of CohimbkilL On the other hand it is sur* 
prising, that such men as Wilfrid and Bede could have considered 
this question as one of doctrine, of faith, of vital importance. It 

• 

w^ a dispute of mere astronomical calculation, similar to that be- 
tween the abettors of the Gregorian or new style and those of the 
old one. Neither faith nor morals were in any wise connected with 
it As long as the old style continued to be followed in these 
kingdoms, our Catholics used, with the Pope's consent and per- 
niid^on, to celebrate Easter and the other festivals of the year at 
times different from those, in which they were observed at Rome 
and elsev^here. Would this have heen allowed, were t!)e fixing of 
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of Easter time, &c. considered as appertaining to faith ? So far 
from an adhesion to the Irish (^cle and rules having been supposed 
at Rome to be indicative of heresy or schism, some of its greatest 
supporters, after the dilutes concerning it had begun, ex. c. 
Columban of Luxeu, and, even afler admonitions from Rome had 
been received against it, ex. c. Aidan of Lindisfame, are held 
there as saints ; and the two great men now mentioned are par- 
ticularly named in the Roman martyrology. 

(179) The island meant by Wilfrid seems to be Hy, as that in 
which Columba and his successors, the &thers referred to by Col- 
man, had lived. 

(180) Bede, L.S.c.25. 

§. XVI. It had been intended to treat in this 
conference concerning also the mighty question re- 
lative to the clerical and monastic tonsure ; but the 
king's declaration, which implied that he would 
follow the Roman practices in all points, prevented 
the necessity of discussing it. Yet there existed 
great disputes about it ; (181) and Wilfrid's party 
looked upon it as a matter of primary importance. 
The Romans themselves thought little about it ; 
and I do not find that in any of the admonitions 
irom Rome, or of the complaints of the missionaries^ 
the tonsure is at all mentioned. But their ultra-or- 
thodox English converts made vast noise about it, 
thinking that nothing was good or could be tolerated 
except what was practised at Rome. This is not 
the place to enter largely into the origin and varie- 
ties of the ecclesiastical tonsure. ( 1 82) The difference 
between the Roman one, as used since the times of 
Gregory the great, and that of the Irish, consisted 
in this, that the Romans shaved or clipped very 
close the crown of the head, leaving a circle of hair 
all around, (183) while the Irish shaved or clipped 
only the fore part of the head as far as both ears, 
allowing the hair to grow at the back between them. 
The English advocates for the Roman tonsure 
maintained, that it was practised by St. Peter, and 
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gravely asserted that the Irish one was that of 
Simon magus. Where they met with this notable 
discovery, I am not able to tell ; yet this was the 
terrible ground, upon which it was reprobated ; 

(184) for as to various modes of the tonsure, they 
were allowed to be, in general, harmless things. 

(185) But the fact is, that neither St. Peter nor 
Simon magus had any tonsure either circular or se- 
micircular ; and the Irish and the Roman ones 
were equally innocent and blameless. The English 
disputants constantly supposed, that every ecclesias- 
tical practice observed at Rome in their times, had 
been established by St. Peter. How or at what 
particular time the Roman tonsure originated, no 
account remains ; but the Irish seem to have re- 
ceived theirs from St. Patrick (186) who had seen 
it observed by some monks of the continent. (187) 
And hence it is easy to understand, why they were 
so strongly attached to it. Yet it yielded at last, 
although not as early as the period we are now 
treating of, to the Roman fashion ; and its dissolu- 
tion proceeded, hand in hand, together with that of 
the Irish paschal system. For, as soon as any party 
of the Irish or their adherents adopted the Roman 
cycle and rules, they received at the same time the 
Roman tonsure, as had been done by the Southern 
Irish since about the year 633. 

(181) Bede says; (ib.c. 26.) " Nam et de hoc (the toosure) 
quaesdo non minima erat." 

(182) Smith, on occasion of treating of the tonsural dispute 
(Append, to Bede^ No, 9.) has an excellent dissertation on the ton- 
wire in general. The reader may consult also Fleruy, Institut. au 
Droit Eccles. Part. 1. ck,5, and Bingham, Origines, &c. B. vii. 
ch. 3. sect, 6. It is now universally admitted, that until some time 
in the fifth century there was no tonsure peculiar to the clergy, and 
that it meant nothing more than the clipping of the hair so as to 
wear it short, a practice followed by all Christians both lay and 
derical. As the term corona was, after the introduction of the 
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tonsure now understood, applied to it on account of its round forn^ 
some writers, for instance Bellarmine ( Tom. 2. L, 2. De Monachis, 
cap. 40.) have ai^ed, that it was meant b^ the corona sacerdotalism 
which is often mentioned by the ancients. St. Jerome writing to 
St. Augustin says ; '^ Fratres tuos dominum meum Alypium, et 
dominum meum Evodium, ut meo nomine salutes, precor coronam 
titam" But this corona was usually relative only to bishops, and 
it became a technical phrase to address them by coronam tuam, 
or vestram, as we would say, i/our honour. (See Bingham, B. 2. 
ch. 9. sect. 4j.) Of the numberiess passages, in which it occurs^ 
there is not one that indicates an allusion to the tonsure. This 
phrase is constantly used as meaning dignity or honour, and seems 
to have been introduced to nuu-k the power of bishops, in the same 
manner as the royal crown does that of kings. Thus Alypius in 
a letter to Paulinus : '< Ad venerandum socium coronae tuae patrem 
nostrum Aurelium ita scripsimus.'' Paulinus and Aurelius were 
both bishops ; and what can socium coronae tuae sign^ except a 
partnership in episcopal authority ? Its being used in Holy writ as 
expressive of glory, or of whatever causes respectability, authorized 
the application of it to bishops. We read in Proverbs, xvii. 6. 
Corona senumJUiiJUiorum ; and St. Pftul writing to the Philip- 
pians calls them (iv. 1.) his crown, inasmuch as their good conduct 
added dignity to liis character. That St. Jerome did not mean by 
corona the ecclesiastical tonsure is evident from the well known 
passage of his Conmientaiy on Ezechiel xliv.20. where he say^, 
that ^* we ought neither to have our heads shaved as is done by the 
priestsand worshippers of Isis and Serapis, nor on the other hand 
to wear our hair long, a fashion peculiar to luxurious persons, bar- 
barians, and soldiers; but the priest's face should indicate a decent 
demeanour, without making the head bald with a razcHr or clipping 
the hair so dose as to make it appear as if shaven, allowing our hair 
to grow so as to cover the skin.'* This mode, recommended by St. 
Jerome, was indeed a sort of tonsure ; but it was not peculiar to 
the clergy. That, which aflierwards became a distinctive mark of 
the clerical order, originated, in all appearance, with some monks, 
chiefly of the East, who, in sign of repentance and afSiction, had 
their heads shaved, either entirely or in part. The Greek monks 
used to shave the whole head, or, at least, to clip all the hair 
quite dose to the skin. Julian the apostate, when pretending in 
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the reign of CdDstantius to be a real monk, had his haif clipped 
m this manner. Others had their heads only half shaved or shorn, 
that is, fh>m the forehead to the back of the head. St. Faulinus 
of Nola says (Ep^ 7*) of the monks of his Ume, that they were 
*' casta informiiate capillum ad cutem cdesi, el inaequalUer semi' 
tonsiy ei destiitUaJrohte praerasi" Hence it appears that, at least 
kk the Western church, there was no determined or prescribed 
form of the monastic tonsure, then the only one, about the be- 
ginning of the fifth century. From the monks the tonsure, whe- 
ther of one sort or another, gradually passed to the secular clergy, 
pertly through the circumstance of monks having been raised to 
high stations in the church, yet still retainmg their practices, 
some of which were imitated by their sdbordlnate clergy ; and 
partly owing to the monasteries having become seminaries for the 
education of persons intended for holy orders, and who, while re« 
aiding in them, used to observe their regulations. 

(185) This tonsure is still practised by some religious orders, 
and is much larger than that usually observed by the secular clergy 
in Catholic countries. The surrounding circle of hair is that, 
which was, strictly speaking, called the corona, and was, when 
mystical interpretrations were introduced, supposed by some to re- 
present the crown of thorns placed on the sacred head of our Sa- 
viour. Others have exhibited it as an emblem of the royalty of 
the Christian priesthood. 

(184) In CeoHHd's letter we read; " Tonsuram earn, quam 
Magum ferunt habuisse Simonem, quis, rogo, fidelium nan statim 
cum ipsa magia primo detestetur et merito exsuffiet ?" Aldhelm 
and others all^e the same tremendous charge. (See Usher, p, 
924.) Ceolfrid adds another lamentation on the Irish tonsure not 
exhibiting a perfect corona, being defective at the back of the 
bead. An unknown wiseacre advanced, that the author of the 
Irish tonsure was a swine herd of king Leogaire, pretending that 
St. Patrick had said so. (Usher, ib.) Bravo ! 

(185) In the same letter it is said, that << tonsurae discrimen 
Don noceat quibus pura in Deum fides et charitas in proximum 
aincera est ; maxime cum nunquam Patribus catholicis, sicut de 
Faschae vel fidei diversitate conflictus, ita etiam de tonsurae dif- 
ferentia l^atur aliqua fuisse controversia." Ceolfnd and his as- 
sistant Bede knew that the Greek tonsure differed from the Ko- 
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man, as exemplified in the case of Theodore, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, by Bede himself (Z. 4*. c. 1) ; for Theodore, while 
a monk, had his whole head shaved and wanted the corona. 
Bede sa3rs that this was the tonsure of St. Paul. I wish he had 
told us whence he derived this piece of information. 

(186) In the catalogue of Irish saints (ap. Usher, p. 913.) it 
is said that the first dass, which began with St. Patrick, had one 
only tonsure, from ear to ear, ab cure usque ad aureniy viz. 
which went over the fore part of the head. The second dass also 
observed it and no other ; but the members of the third dass had 
not a uniform practice, some of them having the corona^ (as tlie 
Romans had) and others the caesaries^ that is, their hair growing 
at the back of the head over the neck. We find in the sixtli 
canon of the synod called, of St. Patrick, Auxilius, and Iseminus, 
(see Chap, vii. $. 3.) a clause ordering that all clergymen should 
be tonsured in tlie Roman manner. Admitting that the remain- 
der of said canon was drawn up in that synod, this part of it is 
evidently an interpolation thrust in by some stickler for the Roman 
tonsure. It is easy to see, that there was a contest about the 
form of the tonsure at the time it was written. Now in St. Pa- 
trick's days no such contest existed in any part of the world ; and 
it is more tlian probable, that during the pontificate q£ Celestin 
I. when our Apostle was at Rome, the tonsure, called the Ro- 
man, was not used there. ( See Fleury, Instit. au Droits Sfc, Part 
1. ch. 5.) It is strange that Usher allowed himself to be led astray 
by that spurious clause so as to lay down, (p, 924.) that the ton- 
sure first introduced by St. Patrick was really the one known by 
the name Roman, Had it been prescribed by him, the Irish 
would not have dared to substitute another in place of it. 

(187) It is a mistake to suppose, that the semidrcular tonsiire 
was peculiar to the Irish and Britons. St. Paulinus, who was a 
native of Gaul and died in 431, the year next before St Patrick's 
arrival in Ireland, speaking of some monks whom he knew, de- 
scribes their tonsure just as we might that of the Irish. He says 
that they were half tonsured, and the fore parts of thdr heads 
shaved; semiipnsi et destiiuta Jronte praerasi. (See above Not, 
182.) 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Colman not agreeing with the decision of the Synod 
respecting Easter^ resigned the See of Lindis^ 
fame — is succeeded by Tuda — Eata appointed 
bishop ofLindisfame — Colman took with him to 
Ireland some of the bones of St. Aedan, and lefi 
the rest at Lindisfame — Venerable Bedels testis 
mony in favour qf Colman and his predecessors at 
Lindisfame-'^Several qf the nobles and ethers qf 
the English at this time resorted to Ireland for 
education — Colman^ on leaving Lindis/amef took 
with him all the Irish, and about 30 qf the Eng^ 
lish monks qf that establishment — goes to the 
island qf Inisbqfinde, now Innisbqffin — erects a 
monastery there-bounds a Monastery at Maigh-eo 
or Mayo for the English monks, and leaves the 
Irish in the island-^ resides in Inisbqfinde himself 
until his death in the year 676 — Diermit and 
BlathmaCt joint monarchs of Irela?id, die of the 
pestilence in 665, and are succeeded by Seachna* 
sachj who being killed in 67 A is succeeded by 
KenTtfoelius^-^Kennfoelius killed by his successor 
Finnacta, who afler a reign of 20 years, was 
killed at the battle ofGrelachdolla in 695 — St. Mo- 
lagga founds a monastery and school at Tulach- 
min — <lies there— St. Finan the Leper — governs a 
monastery at Swords — is the reputed Jounder qf 
those qflnisfallen and Ard-Finan — St. Cudberet 
or Cuthbert, said to be an Irishman — Egjrid, 
king qf Northumberland, sends ati expedition into 
Ireland^^they land on the East coast between 
Dublin and Vrogheda— destroy churches and mo- 
nasteries, and eatery away many captives'— this in- 
justice done by Egfrid, in revenge for the shelter 
given to his brotlier Alfrid by the Irish — Alfrid 
succeeds Eg/rid in the kingdom qf Northumber^ 
land, and is called on by Adamnan abbot qfHy 
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to restore the captives and property carried off 
from Ireland by Egfrid^s pirates-^Failbe, abbot 
of Hy-^Adamnan again visits Alfrid — Another 
Adarman^ a priest^^Mailduff or Maildulfy an 
Irishman^ an eminent teacher at Malmesbury^ the 
JSrst name of which was Ingebom^^A monastery 
founded here by Mailduf^ from which the place was 
called Maiidufsburg, since changed into Malms- 
bury'-^Dagobertj son of Sigebert king of Aus- 
trasia^ educated in Ireland-^afler his return to 
Austrasia patronizes several Irishmen^ amongst 
which were SS. Arbogast and Florentius-^Theo- 
iatus or Deodatui-^nildnlph or Hidulf^Eber- 
hard or Erardf^^-and Albert^— all natives qflre^ 
landf accompanied Florientius to the Continent^ 
and/ became famous there — St. Wiro of Rure- 
fiwnd an Irishman^^St. Dysibod accompanied by 
several persons leave Ireland^ and go into Ger- 
fkany^^Sidonius (SednaJ an Irishman went to 
Rome with St. Audeon or Owen, archbishop of 
Rouen-^^St. KiUan Apostle of Franconia — as- 
sisted in his labours by Coloman and Totnan who 
aceampanied him from Ireland — St Cataldus or 
GathaldtcSt a native of Ireland — Donatus^ a bro- 
ther of St. Cataldus, reckoned among the bishops 
qfLjjppiae or Aletium, now Lecce — Maldogar 
hvshop cfFimtdies, and is succeeded by Diraih 
^St. Coman and other Irish saints^^St. Cera or 
Chier andfve other virgins apply to St. Fijitan 
Mumtu Jbr a situation to establish a nunnery-^-- 
Tedt'teUe^-^Kilkhore or Kilcrea a few miles Jrom 
Cerk'-^St .Ossati'-'^evered at Rath:0ssain, near 
the West gate of Trim — St. Becan of Clonard^— 
Segen archbishop of Armagh dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Flan Febhlor — St. Moling, otherwise 
called Dayrchell, bishop of Ferns succeeded by the 
bishop arid abbot Killen — St. Egbert and several 
ecclesiastics who had been educated in Ireland^ 
undertook missions to the Continent — Willibrord, 
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or Vilbrordj and Suidbert mth several osiers 
sentjrom Ireland to preach the Gospel in Fries* 
land — Adamnan, abbot of Hy^^Synod qf Flan 
Febhlan and Adamnan— Canons qf Adanman^^ 
St. Aidus or Aedh bishop qf Sktty—X^olga abbot 
ofLusk — St. KiUen abbot qf Saigir — St. Mos- 
acra^ founder and abbot qf Tegh-sacra, since 
called Tassagardy and now Saggard-^and St. 
Machonna, all attended the synod qf Flan 
Febhla. 

SECT. I. 

COLMAN, although silenced by the king's logic 
and its approval by the assembly, did not renounce 
his Irish practices^ but resigned the see of Lindis- 
farne, alias York, in the same year 664, which was 
the thirtieth from the commencement of the episco- 
pacy of the Irish in the Northumbrian kingdom, 
Aedan having governed thitt see for seventeen years, 
Finian ten, and Colman three, (l) He was suc- 
ceeded by Tuda, who had studied in the southern half 
of Ireland, and had been ordained bishop there. In 
consequence of his having lived in that part of Ire- 
land, Tuda observed the Roman practices as to the 
tonsure (2) and the Paschal computation. He had 
come from Ireland during the administration of Col- 
man, whom he assisted in his pious labours. After 
his appointment he lived but a. very short, time, hav- 
ing been carried off by the great pestilence ; and^ter 
his death the see was re-established at York. (5) 
Yet Lindisfame was not quite abandoned ; for, al- 
though none of the Irish monks chose to remain 
there, some of the English ones did, over whom was 
placed an abbot Eata, a disciple of Aedan, who, it 
18 said, had been recommended for that purpose by 
Colman to the king Oswin, who was very fond of 
Colman. Eata was, some years after, appointed 
bishop of Lindisfarne, which thenceforth continued 
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to be an episcopal see in itself. Colman on leaving 
that place, and setting out for his home in Ireland, 
(4) took with him a part of the bones of St. Aedan, 
and left the remainder in the church of Lindisfarne. 
" How disinterested," continues Bede, " and strict 
** in their conduct he and his predecessors were, the 
** very place, which they governed, testified. On 
** his departure very few buildings were found there 
** except the church, and not more than were abso- 
** lately necessary for civilized life. They had no 
** money, possessing only some cattle. (.5) If they 
** received any money from the rich, they immedi- 
** ately gave it to the poor. For there was no ne- 
** cessity of collecting money, or of providing habi- 
** tations, for the reception of the great of this world, 
** who never came to their church, except for the 
** purpose of prayer and heaiing the word of God. 
*^ The king himself used, when occasion required, to 
** come with only five or six attendants, and to de- 
'^ part as soon as he had finished his prayers in the 
<^ church. And if it should happen that they took 
** some refreshment, it was merely that of the simple 
" and daily fare oif the brethren, with which they 
" were content, requiring nothing more. For the 
** entire solicitude of those teachers was to serve 
** God, not the world ; to cultivate the heart, not the 
" belly. Consequently the religious habit was at 
** that time in great veneration, so that, to whatso- 
ever place a clergyman or monk might come, he 
was joyfully received by all as a servant of God j 
and should he be observed travelling on a journey, 
the people used to run up to him and bending their 
** necKS received his blessing with gladness, and di- 
" ligently listened to his exhortations. On Sundays 
" they flocked with eagerness to the church, or the 
*' monasteries, for the sake, not of refreshing their 
" bodies, but of hearing the word of God ; and if 
any of the priests should arrive in a village, the in- 
habitants immediately assembling, took care to ask 
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** them for the word of life. For the priests them- 
** selves, and the clergy in general, had no other 
view in going to the villages than to preach, bap- 
tize, visit the sick, and, in short, the care of souls. 
" And so little were they infected with the pli^e 
" of avarice, that they would not, unless compelled 
" by powerful personages, accept of lands or pos- 
*^ sessions for constructing monasteries. This sys- 
" tem was in all its parts observed for some time 
" after in the churches of the Northumbrians." (6) 

During the time that Finian and Colman pre- 
sided over this vast Northumbrian diocese, many no- 
bles and others of the English nation were living in 
Ireland, whither they had repaired either to cultivate 
the sacred studies, or to lead a life of greater strict- 
ness. Some of them soon became monks ; others 
were better pleased to apply to reading and study, 
going about from school to school through the cells 
of the masters ; and all of them were most cheerfully 
received by the Irish, who supplied them gratis with 
good books, and instruction. (7) 

(1) Bede, L. 3. c. 26. It is remarked by Simeon of Durham 
that the pontificate of the Northumbrian province, comprizing 
York, was held for 30 years by the bishop of Lindis&me. Be- 
sides Aedan, &c* he mentions Tuda. See Nca, 107 to Chap. 

XV.) 

(2) Bede (td.) writes of Tuda ; '^ Habens juxta morem pro* 
vinciae Ulius coronam tonsurae ecdesiasticae, et Catholicam tem- 
poris paschalis r^ulam observans." Fleury, having misunderstood 
this passage, exhibits (L. 39. §. 37.) Tuda as tonsured like the 
Irish, but yet observing the Roman rules for Easter. This was 
not the meaning of Bede, whose words, juxta morem provinciae 
UUusy are relative not only to the tonsure but likewise to the pas- 
chal computation. By the custom of that province he alluded to 
the difference, that existed between the practices of the Southern 
Irish, whom he calls Scottos Austrinosy and those of the Northern, 
who still adhered to the old Irish modes, which the former had' 
many years before renounced. And what renders his meaning 
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quite clear is his sajnng, that Tuda had the corona, coronam ton' 
9urae ecdesiatticae* For corona was the exclusive name of the 
Roman tonsure, whereas in the semicircular form, such as prac- 
tisbd by the northern Irish, there wd» no corona. (Compare with 
Nc^ 18S-184 to Chap, xvii.) Wharton adds fAnglia Sacra 
Toii. 1, j9. 69S) to Bede's Scoltos AiiHrinos the wordj, sea pidos. 
lUsisa veiy unlearned addition. Bede never cdtifotmded the 
Ficts with the Scots; Besides, does not Bede expressly state, 
dntt'-Tuda; had come from Ireland? The 'Scot^> ^mong whom 
hekad'^stfldied, followed the Roman practices ,< but all the Bri- 
^ahrScaU'^' tho^ tim^ adhered to the Irish ones. 

o(S) The kidg Otfwin placed on the see of York, in {^reference 
wYfJStMf CtaddSy a lather of bishop Cedd, and a disdple of 
Aidin of Lindlsfame as likewisse an imitator of his virtues and 
piMrd 2e^ Oswiii stiH retained a great partiality for the Irish 
affdtiidr disdj^es. (See Bede, L. S. C 28; Eddis' Life ofWU- 
JHA, and Fteuty, X. 89. J. 37.) 
(4f) Sea JVbf. 164. to Chap. x^ii. 

' (5) Bede's words are ; <' l^^itecnnianmi absque pecoribus habe- 
bailt." They are translated by Fleuiy (ih.) as if diose holy men' 
had neither money nor cattle.' But the particle absque conveys^ 
I think, the meaning, which I have given. It is difficult to sup- 
pose, that they had not^ at least, some d)W8 and sheep, i^ere it 
merely fbr'beilig supplied witih milk, which was much used by the 
&faih modes, ttid'wool, erf whidi they made their garments. 

(6) BMe, £. S. c. 26. This interesting account may be con- 
sidered as descriptive of the practices and rules of the Irish monks 
and' clergy in general, and bence we may judge wh|it little 
credit is due to the stories of some hagiologists, who talk of great' 
estates granted to our monasteries and churches in those and 

even eariier times: - 

(7) Bede having observed that the great pestiienbe ragfed also 

through Ireland, fUbemiam quoque imulamy adds ; (L. 8. c. 27.^ 
^^Eiluit ibidem eo tempore mnlti nobilium simal et medioerium de 
gente Anglorund, qui tempore Finani eC Colmani episcoporuni, 
xeKota 'iSmdsL patxia,- vel* divwae ledionis, vel oontinentioris vitae 
gratia iHo secessatot £t quidam quidtai' mor se monasticae' 
oanvenationi fideliter mancq^venint, alii magis^ GbrcmAaibde per 
oriilB imigistnHram, tecdoni operam dare gandebant ; quos omnes 
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Scotti libentissime suidpientes victum eifl quotidiaaum nne pietioi 
libros quoque ad legendum, et magisterium gratuitum praebere 
curabant/' 

§. II. Colman departing from Lindisfame took 
along with him all the Irish and about thirty of the 
English monks belonging to that establishment. ' On 
his way towards Ireland he went first to Hy, where 
he s^eips tQ hs^ve remained, but ibr. a short timew 
Tl^nce he. proceeded to\the small island caUed IiliS'^ 
bqiinde^ (8) now Innisboffin, in the ocean, off the 
barony of Morisk and county of Mayo* Here 
Colman erected a monastery, (9) in which he jplaced 
^ moQk^, both Irish and EngKsb^ who had ibUowed 
him from Lindisfame.. Some time after, a disagree^ 
ment haying occurred between the parties, (10) 
Colmau thought it adviseable to separate the mem^ 
bers of the respective nations, and, having, found a 
spot fit for the establishment of a moan^teij ok 
Ma^-eo, now. Mayo, purchased it from a nobleman its 
owner, with a condition annexed that the moid:s to 
he placed there should pray for him. The. monastery 
being, with the assistance of said ndbleman and the 
neighbouring inhabitants, soon completed, - CohnaH 
removed the English monks to it, ( 1 1 ^ leading 4he 
^h in the island* ** This monastecy,*' adds Bade, 
^ is still possessed by English residents. For it* is 
^^ that, whicb having .become a large, one is usmily 
'^ ^led Afz^A^o (12) BXidf better r^^attons having 
** be^n received there, contains a distingtrisbed eon^^ 

fregation of monks, who, being ooUected from 
Ingland^ live by their own labour ill great - strict- 
neas and purity under a canonical rakaml abbot.'^ 
(13) Of Cc^u)aa's further proceedii^ Ifiad noaes 
coi^t except that he seems to have resided cbi^v in 
Ini^bofinde (14) uitfil lus deaths which oecurreci on 
thft Sthp{ August (15) in tho year flyCL (16) : 

(8) ImisioJhuU mean8> as Bede fatt rightly ofacnrec^ <£. «. c: 
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4) the island of the tohite cou3. This Inisbofinde must not b« 
ooDfounded with an island of the same name in Lough-ree (that 
of St. Rioch,) as h^s been done by Smith, {Not. ad loc.) who fol- 
lowed one passage of Usher, without taking notice of another, 
in which he corrected himself. (See NoU 176 to Chap, vm.) 

(9) According to Usher {Ind. Chron.) this monastery would 
have been founded 664. Yet the Annals of Ulster, quoted by 
himself (p. 964. ) assign the sailmg of Colman to Inisbofinde, 
and his founding a church there, to 667, and are followed by 
Colgan, (A A, SS. p. 423.) If this date be true, we must sup- 
pose, that Colman remained much longer at Hy, than Bede seems 
to indicate, or than Usher supposed. For, according to Bede, 
(Z. 3. c. 27.) the year 664 was that, in which Colman left 
Lindis&rae, and it cannot be believed, that he was mistaken on 
this point. Either then the Ulster annals are wrong, or it must be 
allowed that Colman and his companions tarried about three 
years in Hy, waiting perhaps until the great pestilence should 
totally subside. Archdall, following Colgan, places the founda- 
tion of Inisbofinde, or, as he calls it, Bophin island, in 667* 

(10) Bede states Uiat the Irish, whom, as usual, he calls Scotti, ' 
went in summer and harvest time from the monasteiy to various 
places, which they were acquainted with, per nota sibi loca, and 
that on returning in winter they wished to partake in common of 
the articles which the English had prepared during their absence. 
This was thought unfair and gave rise to the disagreement. It is 
plain that the places visited by the Irish monks were in Ireland, 
and, we may suppose, chiefly their native ones as being well 
known to them. It may also be justly conjectured, that they were 
principally in Connaught, the province nearest to Inisbofinde. Will 
it be now pretended, that the Scotti of Lindisfame were British 
or Albanian Scots ? 

(11) Usher, adhering to his supposition, which is indeed very 
probable, of Colman having returned to Ireland soon after his de- 
parture firom Lmdisfiime, assigns {Ind. Chron.) the foundation of 
the monastery of Mayo to A. 665, and is followed by Ware 
(Antiq. cap. 26. at Mayo.) Yet it might have been at least a year 
later ; for it took place after the winter, in which the dissension 
occurred, and after the monks had spent at least one summer in 
Inisbofinde. It is hard to think that they could have been well 
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settled there in that of 664<, and it seems more probable that the 
winter next prior to the establishment at Mayo "was that of 665^ 
coming 666. Archdall also has (at Mnyo) followed Usher as to 
A. - 665^ a very awkward computation on his part, whereas he 
places the foundation of Inisbofinde in 667. (Sed Not, 9.) Did 
he not know, that this establishment was prior to that of 
Mayo ? 

(12; In the old editions of Bede we find, instead of Muigh-eo, 
Invigeo which Usher has, p. 964s But he observes, {Ind. Chron. 
A. 6%5) that the true reading is Muigeo ; and so it appears in 
Smith's edition. It is evident, that Invigeo was an erratum of a 
transcriber, who mistook M for In ; and Archdall had no right 
to say, that Mayo was sometimes called Invigeo. 

(13) Bede L. 4*. c. 4* By saying, that the English monks of 
Mayo had adopted better regulations than they had at first; 
convents jamdudum ad meliora instituta omnibus; he alluded 
to their having received tlie Roman cycle, &c. which, as will ap* 
pear from what will be seen hereafter, they did as early, at least, as 
the year 716. Colgan pretends, (AA. SS. p. 605.) that this mo- 
nastery was of the Benedictine order, and asserts, I am forced to 
say, most ignorantly, that even Colman belonged to this order, 
and that the monks of Hy had already received its rule from 
ages. He confounds subsequent ages, in which Hy adopted Be- 
nedictine regulations, with much older ones. How he could have 
imagined that Colman was a Benedictine may appear unaccount- 
able ; but he found that Trithemius, Yepes, and some other Be- 
nedictine writers had said so, and had made all the Columbians 
Benedictines. This was enough for honest Colgan, who be- 
lieved almost evexy thing that he met with in books, without 
caring whether what he found in one were, or not, in opposition 
to what he read in others. The fact is that, wherever tlie Irish 
system, maintaiixed by Colman, prevailed, there were no Bene- 
dictines ; and Wilfrid was, as he boasted of it, the first that intro- 
duced the Benedictine rule into the Northumbrian kingdom after 
the departure of the Irish (See Not. 237 to Chap, xii.) If Col- 
man had been a Benedictine, would he have opposed the Roman 
practices as to Easter, &c. which were strictly adhered to by that 
order not only in Italy, where it originated, but in England and 
VOL. III. O 
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every where else? Or would the English monks, who foHowed 
hiin to Ireland, have done so, had they been Benedictines ? 
Poor Afdidall, in obedience to Colgan, has (at A/ayo) followed 
tliese stmnge mistakes. 

Usher observes, {p. 964>.) (rom the book of Ballymote, that 
in Adamnan's time, about the latter end of the seventh century, 
there were 100 Saxon (English) saints at Mayo. From the 
English establishment in that p4aoe it has been called Maigk-eo na 
Sassortt t. e. Mayo of the English. It became in course of time 
a very respectable ti^wn and the see of a bishop, but is nay re- 
duced to a petty village, situated a few miles to the 6. £. of 
Castlebar, in the county to which it gives its name. 

(14) In the Ulster annals (ap. Usher, p. 964) he is called bi- 
shop of the Island of the White eew, that is, Inisbofinde, where 
also the 4 Masters (ap. Tr. Tk. p. 383.) place him as bishop. 

(15) 4 Masters, ib. 

(16) Usher, IheL Chroru from the Ulster annaJs, which have 
675 (676). Hie 4 Masters (ib.) assign it to 674 (675). Ait^h- 
dall in his blundering account of the monasteiy of Mayo 
speaks of Cblman, as if he lived until 697. He confounded the 
year of ColmanHi de^ wfdi iliat, in which Usher, and after him 
CdgaM, Supposed, enbneously indeed as wiU be seen hereafter, 
that Bt. Gevald of Mayo died. 

5 . III. Atnong the distinguished persons, that died 
of th^ great pestilence in 0659 were the joint kings 
of all freland) Diermit IL and Blathmac. (1?) 
They were Isutceeded by a son of the latter, Seach- 
niK^ie^ who, having reigned six years, was killed in 
671. After him his brother Kennfoelius or Kenn- 
foelatd was raised to the throne, which he held only 
four years, having fallen in battle, A. D. 675, fighting 
against Finlmcta his paternid first cousin, and son of 
Donchad. Finnacta succeeded hitn, and reigned 20 
years u Atil he was killed in the battle of Greallach- 
dfiHa in 695. (18) 

One of tlic Irish saints, who survived that mor- 
tality, was St. Molnga. ( 1 9) He was bom in the 
territory of Feramugia, a part of the now county of 
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Cork, (20) of poor but pious parents, and is said to 
have been baptized, when an infant, by St. Cummin 
Fada. [21) Molag^ received his education in his 
own country and, having distinguished himself by 
his piety and learning, established a monastery and 
school at a place there called Titlach min. (22) He 
is said to have afterwards visited other parts of Ire- 
land, particularly Connor in Ulster, and even to 
have passed over to North Britain, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Wales, where he spent some time with St. 
David. But this visit to St. David is quite incon- 
sistent with the rest of his history, and with the 
respective times, in which they lived. (23) Molaga 
seems to have had some establishment in the district 
near Dublin, now called Fingall. (24) At length 
he returned to Tulach-min, where he died on a 20th 
of January in some year subsequent to the time of 
the great pestilence and consequently later than 665. 
His festival used to be celebrated on the anniversary 
of that day at Tulach-min, and at a place called^ 
Lann- beachaire in Fingall. (25) He must not be 
confounded with other saints of the oame of Molaga 
or Molocus. Whether he was the Mojagga, from 
whom Timoleague (Teach-molaga) in co. Cork got 
its name I cannot determine, as I do not fin4 that he 
ever lived in that place. St. Finan, surnamed Lob* 
har^ or the Leper, from his having been afflioted for 
thirty years of his life with $om0 cutaneous dis- 
temper, flourished in these times. (26) He was a 
native of Heli, (Ely O'Csirrol) then a part of Mun- 
ster, and of an illustrious family. It has been 
strangely said that he wa3 a disciple of Columbkill, 
and placed by him over the monastery of Swords. (S7) 
But Finan was not, in all probability, bom until after 
ColumbkilPs death, and his having been mistakeq 
for a disciple of this saint was caused perhaps by his 
having been, as may be conjectured, a monk of the 
C(^umbian order. He certainly governed a monas- 
tery at Swordg, which he was, naost probably, th^ 
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founder of. (28) Two other monasteries are con- 
stantly attributed to liim, viz. the celebrated one of 
Inisfaithlen or Innisfallen (29) in the lake of Kil- 
larney, and that of Ardfinan, the high place ofFinarij 
in the county of Tipperary. (30) Finan spent some 
part of his life, apparently as abbot, in the monas- 
tery of Clonmore, which had been founded by St. 
Maidoc of Ferns. f31) But the house of Swords 
was that, in which he seems to have chiefly resided, 
(32) and where it is probable that he died. (33) 
Yet, if it be true that he was buried at Clonmore, as 
one account states, (34) it must be allowed that this 
was the place of his death. Be this as it may, St. 
Finan died during the reign of Finnacta, monarch 
of Ireland, and accordingly some time between 
675 and 695. (35) The day of his death was very 
probably a first or second of February, (36) although 
m every martyrology, both Irish and foreign, in 
which he is mentioned, his name is afGxed to the l6th 
of March. (37) 

(17) See Chap. xiv. J. 1. 

(18) Ware, Antiq, cap. 4-. and O'JFlaherty, Ogyg. Part 3. cap. 
93. The English translator of Ware has made Pmnacta a nephew 
of Aldus or Hugh Slani. But he was his grandson ; for his fa- 
ther Donchad was brother to Diennit II. and Blatlunac, and con- 
sequently son to Aidus Slani. The translator, instead of render- 
ing the nepos of Ware's original by grandson, mistook it for ne* 
pheto. 

(19) Life of St. Molaga, cap. 22. Colgan translated this Life 
from Irish into Latin, and published it at 20 January. He la- 
ments that in several parts it is imperfect. 

(20) Feramugia is called at present Roche's and Condon's 
country. Tlie name is still retained in that of the town of Fer- 
moy. 

(21) Life, cap. 7* Concerning Cummin Fada see Chap, xv, 
§.S. 

(22) I cannot find in the country about Fermoy any place now 
called by tbis name. In Molaga's Life some other places, which 
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I cannot discover, are mentioned as having been in those parts^ 
ex. c. Liathmuine, which is represented as a famous town. 

(23) St. David did not live later than A. D. 593. (See Chap. 
IX* (. 9.) How then could Mdlaga, who was alive afler 665, 
have been the abbot of a monastery before David's death ? And, 
what comes still nearer to the point, we are told that Molaga was 
baptized by Cummin Fada, who was not bom until 592. (Chap^ 
XV. §. 8.) How can this agree with Molaga s being acquainted 
with St. David ? 

(24') It is said in the Life, ^cap. 170 ^^^t Molaga placed a 
swarm of bees at a town in Fingall, and that said town was thence 
called LattH'beackaire. Lann or Llan means in Welsh what Kill 
does in Irish : and beach is tlie Irish name for a bee ; so that Lann- 
beachaire is the same as Bees-church or Bees<eU. It is added that 
these bees were derived from those, which St. Modomnoc had 
brought from Wales to Ireland. (See Chap. xiv. ^. 5.) Whatever 
we may think of tliis story, the memory of St. Molagga was cer- 
tainly revered at Lann-beachaire in Fingall, as appears not only 
from his Life, but likewise from the Calendar of Cashel at 20 
January. How that place is now called I cannot discover. 

(25) Life, cap. 22. (Compare with Not. prec.) 

(26) Colgan has endeavoured to put together the Acts of St 
Finan at 16 March. They are very scanty and uncircumstantial. 
The Bollandists at said day have published a sliort tract, called a 
life of Finan, wliich tliey got from Fitzslmon. It was written by 
some Englishman after the settlement of the English in Ireland, 
and is, though praised by the Bollandists, a wretched little com- 
pilation crammed with fables. It has the story about Finan hav. 
ing been placed at Swords by Columbkill. 

(27) See Not. 109. to Chap. xi. 

(28) See ib. for Archdalfs bmigled account of this monastery. 
Ware makes no mention of it ; but Harris has followed the un- 
proved opinion of its having been founded by Columbkill. 

(29) Ware, having been led astray by the story of Finan's dis- 
dpleship under Columbkill, assigns the foundation of Innisfallen 
to the aixth centuiy, as does also Harris. ArchdaU, treating of 
this monastery, has some blunders as usual. He makes Finan a 
son of Alild king of Munster, and disciple of St. Brendan, for 
which he refers to Colgan, Now Colgan, following several old 
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writers, constantly calls Finan the son of Conall, who was a de- 
scendant of the famous AlOd Olum, a king .that lived some hun- 
dreds of years before Finan was born. As to his having been a 
disciple of Brendan, Cdgan has not a word about it. It is men- 
tioned also in the meagre account of Finan in Butler*s Lives of 
Saints, following the Bollandist Life, in which one Brendan is 
said to have taught Finan. Archdall adds, that Dichull, son of 
Nessan, was abbot of Innis&llen in 640. On this point he is not 
quite so much to blame, except that he had not even Colg&n's 
authority for marking any precise year. Colgan happenig (A A, 
SS, p. 92.) to touch upon DichuU, one of the sons of Nessan, 
confounded the Inisfaithlen, now Ireland's eye, (see Not. 61. to 
Chap, XI.) with the Inisfaithlen or Innisfallen of Kerry. But at 
15 March, where he treats expressly of the sons of Nessan, he 
has guarded against this mistake. 

(30) Harris and Archdall, following the mistake of Finan hav- 
ing been a disciple of Columbkill, assign this foundation to the 
sixth century. 

(31) See Chap, xiv. f . 10. Li the sketch of Finan*s Life, ap» 
Butler, it is strangely stated, that be built the monastery of Clon- 
morc. 

(32) The Irish calendarists in enumerating tlie moh&steries be- 
longing to Finan always mention Swords first ; thus in tlie Calen- 
dar of Cashel at 16 March we read ; ** S. Finanus Lobhra filius 
ConaIli-»de Surdo, et de CluainmcM' Maidoci in Lageuia, et de 
Inis-£iithlin in lacu Lenensi, de Ard*finain.'* In the account ap. 
Butler Swords is omitted ! 

(S3) It is related in the Life of St. Maidoc, {cap. 62.) that 
there was a man, named Finan, who had lived SO years in tlie 
northern part of Leinster, and that on the day oi his festival (31 
January) this saint, accompanied by St. Brigid, appeared to 
Finan in a vision and announced to him that he was to be cdlled 
out of this world within a day or two. Colgan observes, that in 
an Irish Life of Maidoc this Finan is called Finan Lobhar, and 
it seems very probable that he really was the St. Finan we are 
treating of. But Clonmore was not, as Colgan states, the place 
Where the vision is said to have occurred, as it was situated hot in 
the northern but in the southern part of LeitiSter. If Finan the 
leper was the person meant in this narrative, as appears almost 
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certain, the scene of the vision was undoubtedly Swords, a town 
in North Leinster ; and consequently, accoidiog to this accouBl, 
it was there tliat St. Finan, died, and on the 1st or 2d of Fe- 
bruary. Following the same supposition, viz. that Finan the )e- 
per was the person here alluded to, we have an addition^ argu- 
ment to show, that he lived at a later pmiod than diat assigned by 
Ware and others ; for he is represented as alive after the death of 
Maidoo^ i. e, after the year 632. (See Chap. xiv. §. 10.) 

(S4) Colgan quotes from a little Irish poem on the church 
of Clonmoi'e a passage, in which it is said that the body 
of St. Finan the leper was resting in that place. He attri- 
butes said poem to St. Moling of Ferns. If composed by this 
saint, there can be no question about the place of Finian's burial, 
and consequently death ; I say, conseqiientljf death, because, had 
he died elsewhere, ex. c, at Swords, or, as some have said, at 
Ardfiiian, it is not to be supposed that the monks of these estab- 
lishments would have given up his etitire remains to that of Clon- 
more. But what authority have we for believing that St. Moling 
was the author of that poem? It was, I dare say, the composition 
of a monk of Clonmore, perhaps at a late period, who, in honour 
of his monastery, wished to make it appear, that among the in- 
numerable reliques preserved there (see A A, SS, p. 277.) was the 
whole body of St. Finan. It is probable that a part of his remains 
was to be found in that collection, which might have been the case, 
although, as seems most probable, he died and %vas buried at 
Swords. That St. Moling was not the author of the poem, is suffici- 
ently plain from the allusions in it to certain disputes concerning 
the place where the reliques collected by a St. Onchuo were de- 
posited. At what period this St. Onchuo lived, cannot be dis- 
covered, at least from the vague and confused account of hinv 
patched up by Cojgan at 8 February. If he was contemporary 
with Finan the leper, as Colgan says, it would have been 'easy to 
know in St. Moling's time (the 7th century) where he had left his 
collection of reliques, and the disputes on this point could not have 
then existed; or if, as appears much more probable, he lived at a 
later period than either Finan or Moling, he could not have been 
mentioned in a poem written by the latter. 

(35) Colgan says (Finian's Acts) between 674 and 693, follow- 
ing the 4 Masters, who mark these years for the reign of Finnacta^ 
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But their date Q1^ is the same as the 675 of Warl^ and others ; aod 
theff 693 is the same as 694', a date differing only by one year 
from that of other writers.- Archdall bddly lays down, (at Clone- 
more) that Finian died in 680. Where he found this date, he does 
not inform us. Yet (at Swords) he makes him die before 56$, or^ 
at least, before the dose of the sixth century. Bravo I (See more 
Not. 109 to Chap, xi.) 

(36) See Not. SS. 

(37) Colgan justly remarks, that tliis can be easily accounted 
for in consequence of the I st of February being St. Brigid's day> 
and the 2d that of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. We may 
therefore suppose that, to avoid a collision, the festival of St. Fi- 
nan was transferred to 16 March. 

• 

§• IV. The great St. Cudberet, or Cuthbert, bi- 
shop of Lindisfarne, was, according to several dis- 
tinguished writers, born in Ireland j (38) but it is 
very probable, that he was rather a native of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, and of that part of it which 
is now comprized in Scotland. The name Cudberet, 
if however it was his original one, indicates a Nor- 
thumbrian, not an Irish origin. It is certain that, 
when a very young man, he lived in a district to 
the North of the Tweed at no great distance from 
the river. (39) While charged with the care of a 
flock of sheep and watching in prayer, Cuthbert 
had a vision on the night of the death of St. Aedan 
of Lindisfarne, in which he saw the soul of this 
saint wafted by Angels to heaven. (40) He imme- 
diately deteimined on retiring into a monastery, 
and chose for said purpose that of Mailros, si- 
tuated on the bank of the Tweed, the prior of 
which was then Boisil, a very holy man, and the 
abbot Eata, (41) a disciple of St. Aedan. Cuthbert 
was one of the monks, whom Eata took along with 
him to the new monastery of Inhrypum or Ilippon, 
which he erected on ground granted to him ty the 
prince Alchfrid, and from' which they were ex- 
pelled some time after by the same prince, because 
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they refused to abandon the Irish practices as to 
Easter and the tonsure. (43) Having returned to 
Mailross, Cuthbert was, in consequence of the death 
of Boisil, which occurred abotit o6l (43) appointed 
prior of that monastery in his stead, and held that 
office until 664 or 665, (44) when he was removed 
to Lindisfarne by his abbot' Eata, who was then 
abbot of this place also. (45) Here Cuthbert was 
employed likewise as prior, and continued as such 
for several years, until, wishing for a solitary life he 
withdrew, in 676, to the small island of Fame out 
in the sea some miles distant from Lindisfarne. 
But I shall not encroach further on the ecclesiastical 
history of England, to which that of this great 
saint principally belongs, (46) than to observe that 
he was, as it were, dragged out of that island in 
684 by king Egfrid in person, bishop Frumwine, and 
many others, for the purpose of being raised to the 
episcopacy ; consecrated at York in 685 and placed 
over tne see of Lindisfarne ; and that he died on 
the 20th of March A. D. 687 in the island of Fame, 
to which he had again retired a short time before 
his death. (47) 

In the same year that Egfrid king of Northum- 
berland (48) prevailed on Cuthbert to quit the 
island of Fame he sent, yet some time earlier in the 
year, an expedition under a commander of the name 
of Beret against some parts of the Eastern coast of 
Ireland, particularly tliat of Bregia, or the country 
extending from Dublin towards Drogheda. These 
marauders spared neither churches nor monasteries, 
and carried away many captives besides a consider- 
able deal of plunder. It is difficult to account for 
this wanton attack upon an unoffending people, an 
attack replete with ingratitude, as the Irish had been 
exceedingly friendly to the English and used to 
treat them with the utmost kindness and hospitality. 
(49) A modern writer, who stops at nothing that 
may suit his purpose, says that Egfrid was urged to 
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this act l^ the clergy, whom he is pleased to aJI 
Romishy that is, the clergy who had adopted the 
BoDsan practices as to Easter, &c. ( JO) For this 
atrocious charge there is not the least foundation, 
and it is in direct opposition to tlie circumstances gS 
the times ; and to the conduct and feelings of the 
then advocates of said practices. (5 1 ) The only rea- 
son, that can be guessed at, which Egfrid might have 
had for being displeased with the Irish nation, was 
the shelter granted in Ireland to his brother Alfi id, 
who having gone thither after the death of king 
Oswin, applied himself to the ecclesiastical and other 
studies, and became very learned in eveiy respect. 
He remained among the Irish during the whole 
reign of Egfrid, after whose death he was recalled 
toNorthumberland, raised to the throne, and go- 
verned his kingdom, for many years with consum- 
mate wisdom a&d ability. (52) 

(S8) XWior, Ware, Co^an, Hama, &c. held this opinion. 
Bede, beside what he has about him in his Eccle&iastical history 
(JLi.) has left us two Lives, one in verse, the other in prose, of 
St. Cuthberl, or as he calls him Cudberet, without mentioning 
the place of his birth. In Capgrave's collection, dlias that of John 
of Tinmouth, there is a Life of this saint, in which he is expressly 
stated to have been an illegitimate son of an Irish king, who, hav- 
ing murdeted another king, caUod Muiiaodach, ravished his daugfa« 
ter. Ckdgan in a note to thb Life {A A. BS. ad 20 Mart.) says, 
that this Muriardad) was Murchertacb Mac-Erca, who is known to 
have suffered a Ci^ death ; but is puzzled to account for his be- 
ing the ^and&ther of Cuthbert, who was not bom until about a 
hundred years lata:. For Murchertacb Mac^Erca was killed, at 
the latest, in 5S3 or 534. (See Chap. ix. $.13.) Henoe Colgan 
conjectures, that Cuthbert's mother was not daughter, but either 
giand-dau^ter or great grand daughter of said Murchertacb. Then 
we are tdd, that the in&nt, the fruit of that violation, was bap- 
tized by tite Iridi name, N.uUuhoc, that is, moaning; because, as 
Colgan explains it, his mother moaned and wept for the injur)' she 
had recdved. It is added, that some time afler slie passed over 
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to North Britain^ taking with her the boy, whom theocefbrtb we 
find called Cuthbeti, without being informed how he h^qpened to 
get this name. 

Ware ( Writers at Cuihbert) has a different stataaent, aooord- 
mg to which Cuthbert was bom at Kells in Meath, or, as some 
have said, at Kill-mochudrick (Kilhnacudd)> four mfles dtent 
from Dublin, and was the son of an Irish petty icing. R is then 
said that Sabina, the mother of Cuthbert, going to Emuc on a pil- 
grimage, left him in the monastery of Mailros, &c. thus account- 
ing for his arrival in Britain. This story of Sahina, &e. is in di* 
rect opposition to Bede, who represents CuUibert as a lad tending 
sheep on the mountains, probably of Berwickshire, when, in taon- 
sequence of a vision, he determined on repairiiig to that mo- 
nastery. In the Life ap. Capgrave, Sobinais said Do hiKve been 
the wife of king Muriardach, and aooordingly wodld have beoBy 
following that narrative, the graadmotlier, not the mother, of 
Cuthbert. But neither Ware's nor Capgrave*s account rests ^pon 
any sufficient authority, and it is easy to perceive that th^ were 
stories made up for the purpose of bestowing on the saint a n>yal 
descent, while it is clear from Bede that he was not oitcded 
to it. 

In another woric {Antiq. cap. 29* at Ketdis or KeUt) Wwsesays, 
that the great ornament of Kells was Cuthbert, ii4io was bom 
there, as a writer of his Life stakes out of Irish authorities. (See 
also Harris, Bishopsy /?. 138.) He adds that tins <tract was In tte 
Cottonian library under VitdUtu, D. xiv. 8. IfVe Ind it lA Idr. 
Flanta's catBlogae under Tttus^ A. ii« 134. entitled, ** De ortu 
et vHa Bm patris Cuthberii UMlus de Scoticis, t. e Htbemicis a^o 
toribus coUedusJ* It is die same as that, which Udier caU.(p. 9AS) 
the Acts of our Cuthbert extracted/rom Irish histories, ^haerang 
that it appeared about the year 11 60. I dare say that thosa ex* 
tracts agree in substance with the accounts above given fiom the 
life <zp. Capgrave and from Ware. But their bdag found in that 
Cottonian tract does not add much to their authori^. Ware (»^.) 
repeats, that some maintain, that Cathbert was bom at Kill-mo- 
cudrick. This is asserted in the Annals of St. Maiys-abbey of 
Dublin, in which fat A. 684.) the most Rev. father Cuthbert of 
Lindisfame, is mentioned with this addition ; " de Hihemia nato 
in oppido KUmacrohuicky There was a church in that plaoe de- 
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dicated to his memory, and whence was derived tlie name KiU- 
mocudricki that is, the church of my (mo) Cudrickf or Cudberet* 
This circmnstance was, I suspect, the only foundation of the opi- 
nion that he was bom there. 

It is, however, remarkable that many old English and Irisli 
writers, treating of Cuthbert, makes him a native of Ireland and 
that his name appears in the Irish calendars, as if he had been 
really so, although, as there marked, he lived in Saxonia (Eng- 
land) (See A A. SS. p. 695. se^g.) The Bollandists, while at 
Si* CtUhberi (20 March) they leave this question undecided, yet at 
iS^. Wiro (8 May) seem to acknowledge, that Cuthbert was bom 
in Ireland* 

(39) According to Bede (Life^ &c. cap. 4. ) Cutlibcrt was, 
before he entered any monastery, employed in tending sheep on 
certain mountains, which, as appears from the sequel were in the 
country, in which Mailros was situated. Simeon of Durham adds 
(D. ofDunelmensi Ecdesioy cap. SJ that Cuthbert was then near 
the Leder, now Lauder, a river in Berwickshire, that flows into the 
Tweed. Hence Mabillon (Acta Ben. Tom. 2. p. 882.) and others 
deduce, that Cuthbert was a native of that neighbourhood. This 
conclusion may appear not absolutely justified by the premises : 
fx from Cuthbert*s living, even when a boy, in that cOuntiy, it 
does not necessarily follow that he was bom there. But until 
some stronger arguments than those we have seen be produced to 
show, that he was in his boyhood removed thitlier from Ireland, 
the balance of probability remains in favour of MabiUon's opinion. 
That Cuthbert was a native of Britain seems to be confirmed by 
a passage of Bede*s Preface to the metrical Life, where, having 
mentioned several great saints, by whom other countries Iiad been 
enlightened, coming to Cuthbert the light of Britain, he uses the 
word, genuit •* 



hujusque Britannia censors 



Temporibus genuU iulgur venerabile nostris, 
Aurea qua Cudberetus agens per sydera vitam 
Scandere celsa suis do^it jampassibus Anglos. 

(40) Bede*s Life of Cuthbert, cap. 4. St. Aedan died on tlie 
31st of August A. D.6J1. (See Chap. xv. §. U. 
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(41) Bede, ib. cap. 6. and Ecd, Hist. L, 4. c* 27* Concerniog 
Eata see above f • 1. It is strange that Fleury (L. 40. §. 43} 
places Mailros in the country of the Merdaas, notwithstanding 
Bede's positive assertion that it was on the bank of the Tweed, 
and its being a well known place in Scotland near the town of 
Melross about 10 miles West of Kelso, and consequently veiy far 
distant from Merda, whidi comprize^ the central parts of Eng- 
land. 

(42) Bede's Life of Cuthbert, cnpp. 7. 8. (Compare with Chap. 
XVII. $.13.) From this narrative it is evident, that the monks of 
MaOros were of Irish institution and followed the Irish system. 
Therefore Mabillon was mistaken {Acta Ben. Tom. d.p. 878) 
in asserting that Cuthbert had received not the Lrish but the 
Roman tonsure. This had been said before in an anon3rmou8 
Life of Cuthbert ; but the Bollandists justly suspect, that the pas- 
sage relative to it is an interpolation. 

(43) Smith (in a note to Cuthbert's Life, cap^ 8.) shows, that 
Mabillon and the Bollandists were wrong in assigning the death of 
Boisfl to 664. 

(44) Smith ("Note to Life, &c. cap. 16.) follows Simeon of 
Durham, who says that Cuthbert was removed to Lindisfame in 
664. This was the year, in which Eata became abbot of Lindis- 
fame. In the Life ap. Capgrave ^cap. 24.) it is said that this 
removal occurred 14 years after Cuthb^t had put on the monastic 
habit in 651. Thus it should be assigned to 665. 

(45) See above §.l. 

(46) Were it certain that St. Cuthbert was a native of Ireland, 
I should think myself authorized to enter more fully, than I have 
done, into his history. But it appears to me more probable that he 
was not. If he was an Irishman, why did he not follow Colman 
on his return to Ireland, as all the Irish of Lindisfone did ? 
To this, however, it may be replied, 1. that Cuthbert was then 
not at Lindisfame but at Mailros ; and 2. that fhose, who make 
him a native of Ireland, represent him as so very young, when 
carried over to Britain, that he could scarcely have retained a 
recollection of it. Why, it may be asked, was the memory of 
Cuthbert so mudi celebrated in Ireland, were it not the land of 
his birth ? I answer that this was owing to his connexions with 
the Irish of Northumberland, his being a member of their esta- 
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bUdiin^ntCs hk having obietved their practices, &c. In like 
maaaer (Jildas aad St David of Wales were greatly revered ia 
IffdMndan accDuot of their interooune with the Irish. 

(47) See Bede» JBcd. Hist. L. 4. c. 28. 29. 

(48) £;gfrid suooeedfid his fkther Oswin in 670. Bade, 

(49) Beda wrkes; {ib. cap. 26.) *^ Anno Dominicae incar- 
nationis 684 'Ecgfnd rex Nordamhjnoiibroruin, misso Hibemiam cum 
ei^Watu duoe Beieto, vastavit misere gentem innoxiam et nationi 
Anghrum semper amicissiman ; ita ut ne ecdesiis quidem aut 
manasteriis manus parceret hostilis.*" We have seen idxive ($.1.) 
with what extraordinary kindness the English, who went to Ireland 
for their education or other purposes, used to be received there. 
Biede s wcods with regard to the devastation of Ireland are not to 
be understood as tf he meant all Ireland ; nor would the short 
time, during which it lasted, have been sufficient for a general 
overrunning of the whole kingdom. The expedition was merely 
piratical, and was confined chiefly, if not solely, to the territory 
of Bregia. The people were taken unawares, but fought, as Bede 
(ib.) observes, as well as they Could. This act of piracy is men- 
tioned in the Irish annals, at the very year marked by Bede, and 
as having occurred on the coast and plains of Br^ia. The 4 
Mastecs have; ^' In the year of Christ 683 (684) and 10th of 
king Finnacta, the territory of Magh-breagh (plains of Bcegia) was 
laid waste, in the month of June, by the Saxons, ( English) who 
spared neither the people nor the clergy, and carried off to their 
ships many captives and much booty." (See Tr. Th. p. 385.) 
Hence it is clear that tliis devastation was a partial one, and of 
short duiation, having taken place only in June. Hence also we 
find, that it was prior to Cuthbert^s leaving the island of Fame» 
which, as is known from Bede, Cib^ cap, 28.) occurred just before 
the winter of 684. 

(50) The reader will easily peroeive, that this writer is Dr. 
Ledwich. These are his words : (Antiq. &c, p. 66.) *' Not 
content with this triumph (the result of the a»iference of Whitby) 
the Romish dergy urged Egfrid, king of Northumberland, to 
Horeak their vengeance, a Jhw years q/la-, on ihe dissident Irish, 
an harmless and innocent people," &c Whether the Doctor was 
the invantor of this story or not, I am not able to dodde ; but this 
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modi I can state, that it is a shamefiil ftbehaoiL H« talks of a 
Jeto years between the conference at Whitby, and the e3q>editio& 
against the Irish coast. But the leader will phaae to reooHect, 
that the conference was held in 664*, whence there dqised fidl 
iwen^ years uhtil said expedition took place* 

(51) The paschal and tonsural disputes had subsided in Not^ 
tfaumberland l<Mig befiMre 684, in consequence of the depsrture <if 
Cehnan and his Irish companions. The principal ecdesiastics of 
that time in said country had studied diiefly under Irish teadiera, 
Sbt instance Eata, who was bishop of Lindisfivne in that veiy year. 
Sudi men could not have entertained any hostility to the Irish 
nation ; nor were they over-zealous against Colman's party, having 
belonged to it themsdves in their younger days. WDfrid, the 
gi^at advocate of the Roman practioss, was then in dysgraoe, and 
having been, some years before, driven from his see and imptiBoned 
bj Egfiid, was obliged to live out of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
to which he did not return until after this king*s death. Bede, so 
far from hinting that any clergyman excited Egfiid to this proceed* 
§Dg, highly condemns his conduct, and informs us that the veiy 
reverend father Ecgbert, an English holy priest, who, allliough 
living m Irdand, observed the Roman Easter, &c.had advised him 
to the contrary. Egfrid's defeat and death in the following year, 
when fighting Against the Picts, wds considered as a judgment of 
God against him for his unjust aggression on Irdand. (See Bede 
L 4. c. 26.) Epgbert now mentioned, and whom we shall meet 
with kereefler, had been in Irdand since before the breaking oul 
of the great pestflence in 664, during whkdi he resided in a me^* 
nMteiy, called in Irish, Raihmdsigi. (Bede, L. S.c. ^7.) SmMi 
in a note to Bede (ibj makes Rathmelsigi die same as MeHiibnt 
in the county of Louth, for no other reason, it appears, than Chat 
the syllable Md is found in both names. But there is no acooast 
of any monastery at Mellifont until the l^th century. Oolgan 
makes mention fAA. SS. p. 79S.) of a monastenr Rachmaflsidhe, 
where had been a St. Colman, different however from Colman of 
Lindis&me, and in his Ind. Topogr. (calling it Rathtnilsige) places 
it in Connaught without telling us in what part of said prorince. 
Mr. Littgard speaks CArtgl. S. Church, ch. xiii.) of Egbert as 
living near the eastern coast of Ireland. His reason for so doing 
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was, I Buppofle, that he relied on Smith's authority as to Rath- 
mekigL 

(52) This Alfiidy or as Bede sometimes calls him, Aldfridj was 
an iPfgitimate son of Oswin, and older than Egfnd, who however, 
on account of his legitimate birth, was preferred to him as fit for the 
throne. We must not, as some writers have done, confound him 
with Alchfiid, the fiiend of Wilfrid, who ruled, as king, a part of 
Northumberland in the lifetime of his father Oswin. (See Chap. 
XVII. ^. 13.) The names are different ; and Alchfiid, besides 
having been a legitimate son, died before his father. {Note of 
Smith to Bede, L, 5. c. 19 ) On the accession of Egfirid, Alfrid, 
either through compulsion or indignation, went over to Ireland, 
and being out of the reach of his brother, and enjoying abund- 
ance of leisure, gave himself up to useful studies, in which he 
became a great proficient. William of Malmsbury writes ; (De 
Gestis Regum , L. 1. c. 3.) '* Is (Alfridus), quia nothus, ut dixi, 
erat fiictione optimatum, quamvis senior, regno indignus aestimatus, 
in Hibemiam, seu vi seu indignatione, secesserat. Ibi, et ab odio 
germani tutus, et magno otio literis imbutus, omni philosophia 
animum composuerat.** Bede says of him, (Life of Cuthbert, cap, 
24) tliat he had studied a long time among the Scots (Irish) in 
their islands, alluding, it seems, not only to Ireland but to various 
small islands, either in the ocean or in lakes, in which they had 
monasteries and schools, and that he was very learned in the 
Scriptures, vir in Scripturis dodlmmusy (Bed Hist, JL 4. c, 96.) 
adding, that, when placed on the throne, he nobly re-established, 
at least in great part, the Northumbrian kingdom, which had been 
much weakened in consequence of the defeat of Egfiid by the 
Picts. Harpsfeld, treating of bis return to Northumberland, 
describes him (Hist, EccL AngL Sec, vii. cap, 27.) as having 
improved himself so much by his studies, particularly sacred, in 
Ireland, that he became highly qualified for being placed at the 
head of a state. (See also Gradanus Lucius (Lynch) Cambrensis 
evermSf p, 128. 

§.5. Alfrid was king of Northumberland, when 
in the year 685, or 686, Adamnan, then abbot of 
Hy, was sent to that country for the purpose of re- 
covering the captives and property, which had been 
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carried off by Egfrid's - pirates. His application was 
successful, as might be expected* consideriug that 
Alfrid could not but be attached to the Irish, and 
was, besides, the personal friend of Adamnan. (53) 
This great man was abbot of Hy since the year 679. 
His predecessor Failbe had succeeded Cumineus 
Albus, who died in 669. (54) Concerning Failbe 
I find nothing particular related, except that he was 
a native of Tirconnel (Donegal) and son of Pipan, a 
descendant, in the male line, of Conall Gulbanius 
the ancestor of Columbkill ; that, after his promo- 
tion to the administration of Hy, he visited Ireland 
once or twice ; and that he died in 679, on the 2gd 
of March, the day marked for his festival in the Irish 
calendars. (55) Adamnan, who succeeded him in 
said year, (56) was likewise a descendant, in the 
same line, of Conall Gulbanius, and son of Ronan. 
(57) From his consequently having been of the race 
of the Northern Nialls it may be fairly concluded, 
that he was a native of Tirconnel, or of some district 
not far from it. The time of his birth is doubtful ; 
but it was not later than the year 628. (58) Of his 
younger days I cannot find any distinct account ; but 
there can be no doubt of his having received his mo- 
nastic education either in Hy, or in some other mo- 
nastery of the Columbian institution. He was abbot 
of that of Raphoe, founded perhaps by himself (59) 
before he was raised to the government of the whole 
Columbian order. . We find Adamnan again on ano- 
ther visit, two years later, that is, about 687 to the 
same king Alfrid. (60) He visited him also several 
years afterwards, as will be seen lower down. There 
was another Adamnan in these times, who, although 
perhaps of Irish origin, lived constantly in Britain, 
and was distinguished for the sanctity and austerity 
of his life. He was a priest and monk of the monas- 
tery of Coludi, now Coldingham in Scotland. (61) 

Some time before the period we are now treating 
of Maildulf, or rather Mailduf, (63) an Irishman, 

vou iii» H 
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became eminent as a teacher in the place now called 
Malmsbury. Its former name was Ingebbone or In- 
geborn. Maiiduf, pleased with the situation, lived 
at the foot of the hill as a hermit, but afterwards, to 
supply his wants, set up a school, which was not 
long after changed into a small monastery. At what 
precise time he formed this establishment, I do not 
find recorded ; but it must have been several years 
prior to 675, in which the celebrated Aldhelmj the 
most distinguished of his scholars, became abbot there. 
The monastery being greatly enlai^ed by Aldhelm, 
who had received the tonsure and habit from Mail- 
duf, gave occasion to the name of the place being 
soon changed into Maildufsburgy (63) whence has 
proceeded the modern name Malmsbury. Some 
writings have been attributed to Mailduf, whether 
justly or not, I shall not undertake to decide. He 
died either in 675, or some short time previous to 
it. (64) 

(53) Adamnan, making mention (ViL S. CoL L. 2. c. 46.) of 
his visits to AHrid, calls him his friend, and speaks of this visit as 
his first one after Egfnd's war. O'Flaherty (MS. note to Adamnan, 
ib.) referring to Tigemach's annals assigns this visit to A. D. 686. 
The 4 Masters have 684, that is, 685, and mark it as the eleventh 
year of the reign of Finnacta. It was that, in which the dreadful 
plague, mentioned by them at said year, broke out, the commence- 
ment of which is afiixed by Florence of Worcester to 685. (See 
Tr. Th.p. S85.) Adamnan having observed, (ioc. cU.) that this 
plague raged when he was on that visit, and that the continent of 
Europe and the islands Scotia et Britannia (Ireland and Britain) 
were laid waste by it, except the parts of North Britain inhabited 
by the British Scots and the Picts, who, he thought, were pre- 
served from it by the intercession of St. Columba. He visited 
Alfrid more than once on some subsequent occasions ; but this, his 
first embassy, was either in the latter end of 685 or in the beginning 
of 686. 

(54) See Chap. xvii. §. 8. 

(BS) At this day Colgan has given us as niucli as he was able 
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to collect concerning Failbe. He rejects various lies of Dempster 
relative to him, among others that of his having written certain 
tracts attributed to him by that impostor. Harris might have saved 
himself the trouble of drawing up an article for Failbe as an Irish 
writer. 

(56) U«her» p. 702. and Ind. Chron. at 679. 

(57) TV. Tk.p,ifSO. It is remarkable that, for more than 
two centuries from the foundation of Hy, almost all its abbots 
were descended from Conall Gulbanius, thus connected, more or 
less, by relationship with Columb-kill, and belonging to the line 
of the northern Nialls. See Colgan A. 4. SS. p. 408-450-719. 

(58) Colgan says (Tr, TL p. 385.) that> according to the 
Roscrea and some other Annals, Adamnan was bom in.S^^. Thii^ 
as will be seen, does not agree with what is said of his age at the 
dme of liis death. 

(59) See Not. 112. to Chap. xi. As Adamnan was particu* 
culariy revered at .Raphoe^ ^as the patron saint of its monastery 
and church, it is certain that he had been closely connected with 
that place» and that, if not absolutely the founder, he was, at 
least, abbot tliere. Colgan (TV. Th. p. 506.) expressly calls him 
iMoi of Raphoe, before he was promoted to Hy. Adamnan was 
the person, by whose name the succession at Raphoe used to be 
distingjuished. Thus M albri^^ "who died archbishop of Armagh 
in 9@6».is called Acomorban (successor) not only of St. Patrick, 
but likewise .of Adftfflnan, inasmuch as he had been abbot (not 
bishop, aa.Haxris.stjQ^tes, {"Bishops^, p. 270.) of Raphoe, before he 
iras. raised to the see ..of Armagh. (See Colgan, A A. SS. p. 386.) 
I strongly suspect that St. Eunan, who is usually called the 
first bishop of Raphoe, was no other than Adamnan ; not that 
Adamnan was ever a bishop; for, were he so, he could not 
faasKe become abbot ,of Hy ; but that he was the ancient 
patron saint of that place before it became an episcopal see. 
Colgan never mentions tliis St. Eunan, nor could Ware discover 
any account <^ him. Tlie first bishop of Raphoe, that we meet 
with, was Malduin Mac Kinfakud, who died about 930. (TV. 
Th. p. 509.) These observations are not indeed sufficient to show^ 
that Adamnan has been changed into St. Eunan ; but it is a very 
remarkable circumstance that the festival of the saint, called £u^ 
nan, is kept on the 23d of September. Now this was the veiy 

H 2 
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day, on which Adamnan died, and on which his memeiy was re- 
vered not only at Raphoe, but in many other churches. TTie name, 
EunaUf is, I allow, not favourable to the conjecture of his iden« 
tity with Adamnan ; but there might have been some reason for 
this variation of names, and a person better versed in the Irish 
language than I am might perhaps find some analogy between 
them. 

(60) Adamn, Fit. 5. Col. L. % c. 46. 

(61) Bede treats of thb Adamnan of Coludi, (Hist, Eccl, £. 
4>. c. 25.) and after him Colgan (A A, SS. SI January) who 
admowledges, that he was not able to decide whether he was an 
Irish or British Scot. In fact, there is nothing to make it appear, 
that he was rather the one than the other. All that Bede says in 
r^;ard to his country is, that he was de genere ScoUorum. Coludi, 
where he lived about A.D. 679. belonged at that time to the 
Northumbrian kingdom. 

(62) The name is spelled Maildufbj Bede (L. 5. c. 18.) and 
by Leland, Collect, iii. 158. (See Smith, Not. to Bede id,) It 
was, I believe, originally Moeldttbh, a name not uncommon 
among the ancient Irish. Its being written Maildulf was owing, 
t dare say, to William of Malmsbury, who in the Life of Aid- 
helm (ap. Wharton, AngUa Sac. Vol. 2.) treating of Mailduf, 
writes ; '* Id (the monastery of Malmsbury) quidam, qui aho no- 
mine vocatur Meildtdfy natione Scotus, eruditusque philosophus, 
professione monachus fecerat." Hence Camden has called him 
Maildulf, giving it a termination rather Saxon than Irish. 

(63) The Urosn of Mailduf. It was known by this name as 
early as the times of Bede, who calls it (L. 5. c 18,) Mttil- 
dufi urhem. * 

(64) It was soon afler the death of Maildulf that Leutherius 
bishop of Winchester gave in 675 the site of Malmesbury to Aid- 
hehn. (See Monastic Angl. Tom. 1. p. 50. and Smith, Not. to 
Bede, L. 5. c. 18.) Concerning Maildulf see more in Camden, 
{col, 103. Gibson's ed.) Usher {Ep. Hib. SyU:ad Ep. 12.) Ware 
and Harris {Writers at Maildulph). 

§. VI. Alfrid was not the only foreign prince, who 
in those times was sheltered in Ireland. Dagobert, 
son of Sigebert II. or III. king of Austrasia, had 
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been sent, when a child, to a monastery in* Ireland 
afler his father's death about the year 656 by 
Grimoald mayor of the palace. (65) The monas- 
tery, in wliich he was placed, is said to have been 
that of Slane. (66) Wheresoever it was, Dagobert 
remained in Ireland until about 670, when he was 
recalled to his own country, and received a part of 
Austrasia from Childeric the second. (67) On the 
death of Childeric he became in 674 sovereign of all 
Austrasia by the name of Dagobert the second, and 
ruled that country until he was assassinated in 679» 
(68) After his return to Austrasia we find some 
distinguished Irishmen in that country, particularly 
St. Arbogast and St. Florentius ; and it would seem 
as if they had either accompanied him from Ireland 
or went to Alsace about the same time that he was 
recalled. (69} Be this as it may, Arbogast, who is 
usually called a Scot or Irishman, (70) was living re- 
tired at Suraburg, where a monastery was afterwards 
erected in honour of him, (71) when he was raised 
by this king Dagobert to the see of Strasburgh about 
674. (72) Besides being a very holy man he is said 
to have possessed a considerable share of learning, 
and to nave written some ecclesiastical tracts. (7S) 
He died on the 2 1st of July in 679, and was suc- 
ceeded in the same year by his friend and former 
companion Florentius. (74) That Florentius was 
a Scot, or Irishman, is universally allowed. (7^) He 
had come from Ireland together with Arbogast, (76) 
and took up his abode in the forest of Hasle in Alsace 
near where the river Bruscha flows from the Vosges. 
(77) Here was founded a monastery either by lum, 
or for him by Dagobert, (7B) by whom he was 
greatly esteemed. It is said that he restored her 
sight and speech to a daughter of that king. While 
bishop of Strasburgh, he founded, according to some 
accounts, the monastery of St. Thomas in that city for 
the Scots or Irish. (79) Having governed the see 
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' « 

of Strasburgh for eight years, St. Florentius departed 
this life on the 7th of November, A. D. 687. (80) 

Among the persons, who accompanied St. Floren- 
tius from Ireliand, is mentioned a Theodatus, or 
Deodatus, (81)* of whom I cannot discover any 
authentic account. The celebrated St. Deodatus 
bishop of Nevers, who lived in those times, and, 
having resigned his see, retired to Alsace to lead 
there a monastic life, (82) was indeed a particular 
friend of St. Arbogast ; (83) but there is no reason 
to think, that he was a native of Ireland. It may 
be conjectured, that the Deodatus, bishop of Toul, 
who by the direction of Dagobert II. accompanied 
St. Wilfrid of York to Rome in the summer or 
autumn of 679, (84) was perhaps the one, who had 
come from Ireland. We find a bishop Deodatus, 
whose memory was revered in the monastery of 
Latiniacum or Lagny, and who, as that was an Irish 
establishment, (85) may be supposed to have been an 
Irishman. (86) 

« 

(65) According to Mabillon (Annal. Ben.) Sigibert died id 
655 ; others 6ay, somewhat eaorlier. It was very soon afler his 
death that GrimoaM got Dagobert, then very young, shorn by 
Didon bishop of Poitiers, and sent him to Ireland, ^ireading a 
report of his death. 

(66) Archdall at Slane. I do not find thb mention of Slanc 
any where else. ' Archdall «eems to refer to Mezeray, Histoire, 
&c who, as far as I could discover, merely says that Dagobert 
was i^ac^ in some very retired monasteiy, without naxning any 
one in particular. 

(67) See Ahregi Chron, at Dagobert II. Mabillon observes, 
Annal. &C. ad A. 672) that Dagobert had returned to FVanoe be- 
fore the death of Grimoald, t. e. before 671 or 672. 

(68) According to L'Ari de verifier let dates (Tom, 1. p, 
547.) Dagobert II. became king of all Aostrasia in 674, and 
was Idlled in 679. Mabillon also has {ih. at A. 680. p. 52.) 4br 
his death 679, and marks the .2Sd of December as the day of it. 
He adds that Dagobert was severed as a martyr at Stenay, the 
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capital of the dutcfa^F of Bar. Although Mabillon in the ooune 
of his work calls this prince Dagobert the second^ yet ju) the Ge- 
neral index to Tom. 1. he appears partly as the second^ and partly 
as the third. This mistake of the framer of said index is apt to 
confuse a person searching in it for the transactions of this Dago- 
bert The king or half-king called Dagobert the thirds belonged 
to the 8th century. (See LArt, &c. Tom. 1. p, 548. and Abregi, 
&C. at Dagobert III-) 

(69) In the Acts of St. Florentius (ap. Surius 7 November) we 
read; *< Cum Dagobertus rex ad r^ni Franoorum gubemacula 
sederet, sanctus Florentius, cum beato Arbogasto, Theodato, et 
Hildulpho, e Scotia venit in Alsadam." The Dagobert here men* 
tioned was the second, not Dagobert the first his graadfather, 
with whom he has been often confounded ; whence,, as. Mabillon 
remarks, several religious establishments, founded during the 
reign of the second Dagobert, have been assigned to that of the 
first. 

(70) Gaspar Bruschius (De German^ Episcopate Epitome^ p, 
55.) makes Arbogast a native either of Aquitain, or of Ireland, 
" elH sint qui ex Hibemia ortum affirment,* But Mabillon 
fAnnal, Sfc. at 667) speaks of him positively as an Irishman, 
^^ Arbogastus origine Scottus" 

(71) Mabillon ^ib. at A. 676. p. 533.) says that this monas- 
tery was erected, ob meritum S. Arbogasti^ during the xeign of 
Dagobert II. Surabuig was in the diocese of Strasburgh, and near 
the Sura» or Saur, a river that flows into the Moselle not far from 
Treves. , 

(72) See Gallia ChridianOf Tom. v. col, 182, where it is stated 
that Abrogast flourished about 673, and was appointed bishop of 
Strasburgh by Dagobert U. Hencei and fipom what Mabfllon 
has, it is plain that Brusdiius, who k followed by Wave and 
Harris, ( Writers at Arbogast) was wrong in <"»y^'»^ Arbogast's 
promotion to 646. Bruschius, in whose time the history of Da- 
gobert II. was scarcely known, supposed that the Dagobert, firiend 
of Arbogast, was the first king of the iiame. But ev)en in this 
hypothesis he fell into another mistake ; for Dagpbert I. was dead 
befiNre646, and aopovdingly could not have been the king by 
whom Arbogast was appointed. 

(73) See Ware and Hanis, loc. cit. 
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(74) Gallia Christiana, Tom. v. coL 781. 782. Bruschius was 
migtaken in assigning the commencement of Florentius' incum- 
bency at Strasburgh to the year 663. That it was in 679, is clear 
fh>m its being known that Florentius, having held that see for 
eight years, died in 687. 

(75) Bruschius, Mabillon, and the GaUia Christiana agree on 
this point. 

(76) See Not. 69. 

(77) Acts of St* Florentius. Hasle is now called HaselaCf 
and lies at two leagues distance from Molsheim in Basse Al- 
sace. 

(78) See Mabillon, Annal. &c. at A. 676. p. 533. 

(79) Mabillon, ib. 

(80) GaUia Christiana, Tom. v. col. 783. 

(81) See Not. 69. (82) See Fleuiy, L. 39. §. 45^ 

(83) Mabillon, AnnaL at A. 667. 

(84) See Acta Bened. SecS.p. 186. and Fleury, L.40.'§. 4. 

(85) See Chap. xvi. §. 9-10. 

(86) The BoUandtsts observe, (at 3 Febrtmrt/J that they have 
found in old copies of Usnard's Martyrology this Deodatus thus 
mentioned ; " Latiniaco Natalis S. Deodati episcopi,** and quote 
Molanus, who says that the reliques of Deodatus, Mald^arius, 
and others were removed to that place. They did not know who 
this Deodatus was, but thought, and I believe justly, that he 
was different from St. Deodatus of Nevers. Whether he was th^ 
same as Deodatus of Toul, I will not pretend to dedde ; but it is 
veiy probable, that he was a native of Ireland. 

§. VII. As to Hildulph, or Hidulf, who also is said 
to have gone with Blorentius from Ireland to Alsace, 
(87) it is exceedingly difficult to form any decided 
opinion concerning him. We have no account of 
any distinguished person of this name at that period 
except Hildulph bishop of Treves, who, quitting his 
see, is stated to have retired about 676 to the Vosges 
and there founded a monasteiy. (88) He was ap- 
parently the Hildulph supposed to have accompanied 
Florentius ; and it can scarcely be doubted that they 
were contemporaries. (89) But it is very uncertain 
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whether Hildulph of Treves was a native of Ireland ; 
for, according to some accounts, he was a Belgian, 
and, according to others, a Bavarian. (90) If.it be 
true that he was a brother of St. Erard of Ratisbon, 
as has been very generally said, (91) it will follow 
that he was an Irishman. Hildulph had, perhaps, a 
brother named Eberhard or Erhard } but it may be 
doubted whether he was the same as Erard of 
Ratisbon. (92) 

Be this as it may, St. Erard, although younger than 
Hildulph, was living in his times ; and accordingly I 
may be allowed to give some account of him in this 
place, [\)S) notwithstanding the contest that has been 
carried on as to the century, in which he flourished. 
Some old writers assign his times to the seventh and 
the beginning of the eighth, while others represent 
him as flourishing during the reign of Pepin father 
of Charlemagne, consequently in the second half of 
the eighth century. Although I dare not pretend 
to decide on a question, which very eminent men 
have left undetermined, (94) the former opinion 
appears to me more probable and better supported by 
such circumstances of the times as seem sufficiently 
authentic. And I cannot but think that the con- 
fusion, which has taken place on this point as well as 
on that relative to St. Hildulph of Treves, has pro- 
ceeded chiefly from Pepin Hiristall, mayor of the 
palace, and his son Charles Martel, having been mis- 
taken for king Pepin, grandson of the former 
Pepin, and his son Charlemagne. That St. Erard 
was a native of Ireland can scarcely be called in 

2uestion, unless we are to reject the authority of 
Imost all the writers, who have treated of him. (95) 
It is stated on respectable authority, that he was 
bishop of Ardagh before he left Ireland. (96) Hay- 
ing resigned his see he went to the continent, and 
joined himself to St. Hildulph or Hidulf, who was 
then living retired in the Vosges, (97) and with 
whom he is said to have remained for a considerable 
time. From that country he went to Bavaria to 
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preach the Gospel, without attaching himself to any 
see as bishop. (98) Happening to be on some 
occ^si^n near the Rhine, Erard baptized Odilia the 
infant daughter of the duke Etico or Attieus, who, 
having been born blind, became gifted with sight, 
through the prayers of Erard, in the very act of her 
baptism. (99) After this he returned to Bavaria, 
and stopped at Ratisbon, where, after having led a 
most holy life and wrought many miracles, he termi- 
nated his earthly career on an 8th of January. ( i 00) 
This saint was canonized by Pope Leo IX. in 105S. 

(87) See above, Not. 69. (88) Fleuiy, L. 39. §. 45. 

(89) Several writers assert, that Hildulph of Treves flourished 
in the seventh centuiy, and died very old in 707. Yet Baronius 
and others, who are followed by Colgan fAA. SS. p. 36. seqq.) 
place him about the middle of the eighth. Mabillon maintains, 
{Annal. &c at A. 667.) that he was before the times of Charles 
Martel, that is, before 714. 

(90) In some Lives of St. Hildulph he is said to have been a 
Nervian, Nerviorum daro ortus geiygre* (See Bollandus at St, 
Erardy 8 January, and Colgan AA, SS. p. 37 ) The Nervii 
were a people of Belgium, inhabiting the country about Toumay, 
or, as some think, Haynault. In one of those Lives Bollandus 
found Niemioruniy instead of Nerviorum^ and thought it might 
have been a mistake for Hivemtorum^ i. e. Hibemorum. But ac« 
cording to a Life published in the Acta Ben, Sec. 3. Part, 2. Hil- 
dulph, or, as there called, Hidulf, was a native of Bavaria, and 
bom at Ratisbon, This is, I am sure, a mistake founded on the 
folse supposition that St. Erard, who in said Life is represented 
as a brother of his, was a native of that city. For his Irish origin 
we have, besides the Life of St. Florentius, the author of which 
in all probability alluded to the Hildulph of Treves, two Lives of 
St. Erard, an Office of this saint from the Breviary of Ratis- 
bon, and some German liistorians quoted by Colgan, A A. SS. p. 
S8. If he was a native of Ireland, his original name was, I dare 
say, HUdufor Hiduf* 

(91) That Hildulph of Treves and Erard were brodiers is posi- 
tively stated in the Lives of Erard, Office, &c. mentioned in the 
preceding note. 
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{92) Mabillon observes, (Annal, acL A671«) that an Ebes- 
hard or Erhard was said to have been brother to Hildulph, and 
elsewhere (i6. ad. A, 667«) that he was perhaps the same- as 
Erard bishop of Ratisbon. Everiiard, the scqpposed breUicr of 
Hikhdph, was the first abbot of Ebenheim near Schekstad m 
Alsace, a mooastery founded by Duke Etico or Atticus, Ather of 
St. Odilia, some time it seems in the second half of the seventh 
century. Ebersheim is supposed to have got lia name from lUs 
Erhard or Eberhard, as if it meant the mamion of EberhanL 
(Mabillott, ib.) Another account states, thai Ebenheim sig- 
nifies the boards habitation^ as being the place whero, .as we 
are told, a wild boar killed a son of Dagobert IL who was 
brought to life again by St. Arfoogast That Eraid of Rat^booi 
lived for some time with Hildulph, when retired in the Voqges, 
is stated in two breviaries of Augsbuigh, and in one of Witftz- 
burgh ; (AA. SS, p. S2.) but nothing is said of theirhaving been 
brothers. Nor is there any thing in them or an his Lives about 
his having been abbot of Ebersheim. It is also to be observed, 
that Erard of Radsbon is never called Eberhardysm ifipeanfrom 
the etymologies of his name given in the documents, in which he 
is expressly treated of. From what has been now said, it may be 
conjectured, that, if Hildulph had a brother named Eberhard^he 
was difieront firom Erard of Ratisbon. 

(93) BoUandus had published three Lives of St. Eiard at 8 
Januaiy, two of which have been republished by- Colgaif at said 
day, besides extracts relative to him fix>m breviaries. He ha^ 
three other Lives, short ones, which he thought imneoessaiyto 
publish. Hanrishas ( Bishops bX. Ardagh) a good* somaoaiy-of 
Erard's Acts ; but he ought not to have called Comad; a Monte- 
puellarumy (a place in Germany) .one of Esacdts biognipheM, 
Conrad of MontpeUier. 

(94) BoUandus ( Cemnu pr. ad Vit. S. Erardiy 8 Ja^.J has 
not undertaken to fix the times of this saint. Mabillon eQnpla^is 
(Ada Ben. Sec. S. part 2. p. 470.) that the histiMy of Ecavd, hk 
times, &C. is equity confused and intricate as that . of JSt. HO* 
dulph. Yet, although he did not take the tradUe. of inquiring 
into it, hemust have been inclined to thinks that Erasd belonged 
to the aeventh century ; whereas he wasiif opinicm that-HiUulph, 
in whose times Erard is geneniUy aUowedtohave Uved^didndlt 
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•urvhre the early part of the eighth. (See Not, 89.) Colgan 
maintains, (Appendix at Si. Erard 8 Jan*) that Erard flourish- 
ed in the reign of Pepin or of Charlemagne, and strives to an- 
. swer the arguments to the contraiy. But it would be easy to show, 
that, whatever may be thought of his proo&, his replies are v^ 
unsatis&ctory. 

(95) In the first Life of Erard, written by one Paulus or Pach- 
lulus in the eleventh century, we read (£• 1. c. 1.) ; " £rhardu8» 
qui gferta ^yf» inteipretari potest, Narbonensis gentilitate, Ner- 
^ vius dvilitate, genere Sooticus fuit." Instead of Narbonefisis gen- 
tUftate, alluding to his having been of a family settled at a plaoe 
called Narbon, somti other Lives or legends, not published by 
Colgan, have, ** Narbanae in Scotia nattis" Colgan conjectures 
that this place was the same as Ardboe or Arboe in the county of 
Tyrone, formerly a town of some note. I suspect that Narbon is 
a conruption of Nardach, that is, of Ardach or Ardagh, where 
EJrard is said to have been bishop. The N prefixed is a contrac- 
tion of nOf of; so that Narbonensis signifies ofArbon, and Nar^ 
dachensis, if it was the original reading, would mean of Ardagh^ in 
the same manner as Nendrumensis means of Antrim. (See Noi. 
187 to Chap* VIII.} As to Nervius civilitate, perhaps the author 
intended to say^ that Erard had spent some time in the territory 
of the Nervii, (see above Not. 90.) in which there were some 
Irish establishments* In the Life written by Conrad notliing more 
18 stated than that his countiy was Scotia, that is as Conrad ex- 
plains himself {cap. 2.) Ireland, or Scotia major^ ' In some Ger- 
man calendars, and in two breviaries of Augsbuigh together with 
one of Wurtzbui^, he is caUed natione Scoius. Aconrding to 
the breviaiy of RatLsbon he was bom in the andent Scotia or 
the island of Ireland ; Erhardus in veteri Scotia seu Hibemia in- 
sula oceani nattu. Radenis (Bavaria Sancta^ Tom. ].), Bru- 
nerus (Berum Boicarum L.5)i and other German writers, quoted 
by Colgan (AA. SS. p. 38. seqq.) agree on this pomt that Enird 
was not only a Soot but a Scot of Ireland. In opposition to all 
these testimonies there is no authority worth mentioning except 
that of St Hidulf 's Life published in the Acta Bened. (see Not. 
90.) in whidi Erard is said to have been bom at Ratisbon. For 
this statement there is no fi>undation whatsoever, unless it should 
be axgued, that, because Erard spent the last years of himself and 
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died in diat dty, it was therefore tbe place of his birth. What 
could have induced so many German writers of Erard's Lives, 
compflers of brevianesy historians, &c. to deprive their country 
of the honour of having produced a saint so highly revered there 
as Eraid was, unless they had mcontrovertible pcoofii of his hav- 
ing been bom elsewhere? Hence it is plain, that the author of 
that Life of Hidulf was as wrong in making Erard a native of 
RadslxMi as he was in assigning to it the birth of even Hidulf 
himself. Bollandus, having deeply studied this subject, states, 
as the most probable opinion, that Erard was an Irishman. 

In several of the documents now mentioned Erard's name is 
qpelled Erhard^ following the genius of the German language ; 
and hence the author of the first Life etymologizes it into gloria 
JbriU; ior Er^ in Grerman, signifies honour^ and hard^ or harif 
is strongs hard. P&ssing by this and some other etjnofiologies of 
Erhard, the real name of the saint seems to have been Erard, a 
name, as Colgan observes, not uncommon in Ireland. 

(96) Besides the authority of the breviaiy of Ratisbon, Ra« 
derus, and Brunerus, we have for this statement that also of 
Hundius, Catalog. Episc. Ratisbon. (See Colgan, A A. 5S. p. 

55. and 39-40.) 

(97) First Life of Erard, L* L cap. 2. second Life, cap. 2« 
Breviaries, &c From the circumstance of Erard having been 
with Hidulf in the Vosges it seems almost certain, that he flou* 
rished in the seventh century ; for this was, in all probability, the 
period, during which Hidulf retired to that countiy, as i^pears 
from its being stated on veiy good authority that he arrived there 
before the death of St. Deodatus of Nevers, who, as has been 
seen, had also retired to Alsace, and whose death is universally 
allowed to have occurred about 679. (See Colgan A A. SS. p^ 

56. Fleuiy, L. 39. §• 45. and compare with Not, 89.) It is said 
IB the Breviary of Ratisbon, that Erard went to Rome straight 
from Ireland; but this cannot be reoondled with the series of his 
transactions, as related in the other documents. The jouiney to 
Rome must have been after his arrival in Germany. 

(98) Several writers have called Erard bishop of Ratisbon. 
This is denied by Hundius, Raderus, and others, although they 
allow that he qpent a good part of his time in that city and died 
there. Mabillon observes, (Acta Ben. Sec. 3. pari 2- p. 470.) 
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liiat £nvi^ngbie>cio<M-fK>t appear in the catalogues of Uiebi- 
sliopsof' Batiab^Q, iand^dufct it is a mistake, io naake him bidiQp of 
ttiatpaB. Aft taBrfitory'of.bislMivicig 'been bisbop of Frisingenor 
of Tre«e% itiunotw^NPlh jaMendin^ to. 

.v(99) i^epc»4iQg tO'SDme/aaoounts Hidulf was joined with Eraxd 
in^ b^iajng^Qdilfa, w, as -better fbiown, St. Odilia. Be this a9 
itonay, ^we.hBva'heieanother very :€txong argument to show, that 
Eiaidilinted before the times- of -king Pepin. Bojlandus states 
{Commeni»-&c at St^ Erard) that Etico was thewi of Leudesios 
and grai^dson of (Erohinoald, (the mayor of the^ipalace and friend 
of St. .Euifsey) ''Who.died^bout.660. Etico married Bersroinda 
durmg^the rreign.of Chikleric, that is, Cbilderic the second, king 
of Ajustrasia and afterwards of all France, who was killed in 67S, 
(See Abregi^ ^.-at Childeric II.) This king had made Etico duke 
txf Cem»ny, who aiccoidingly resided at Ehenheim and Hohemburg. 
St. Odilia his daughter was the person baptized by St. Erard and 
St. Hidulf. From these circumstances BoUandus justly concludes, 
that this baptism, ^c were prior to the times of king Pepin and 
Charlemagne 

(100) A A. SS. p, 35. The Breviary of Ratisbon and Hun- 
dius state, that he died during the reign of Pepin fathiE^r of Charie- 
magne; but this^ cannot agree with other circumstances, particu- 
larly the. baptism of Odilia, not long oiler which his death occurred. 
Pepin's reign did not begin until 751, while, on the other hand, 
the birth of Odilia was not later than about 700. Therefore -in- 
stead of Icing Pepin, I think we should say,'Pqun mayor of the 
palace, Pepin Heristall, who had held that €&ce from about 688 
until 714, and was the father of another Charles, i, e* Charles 
Martel. It is right to observe, that this Pepin had governed Aus- 
trasia with almost sovereign authority rsince about 680. (S^ 
Abregf, Ac. at Thierry III.) 

§• viix. Whatever difference of opinions there 
may be in regard to Uildulph or Hidulf having 
been a brother of Erard, there is scarcely any as to 
his having had a brother called by foreign writers 
Albert. The names of the two brothers St, Erard 
and St« Albert (101) go hand in hand together, and 
the latter is not less constantly stated to kave been a 
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native of Ireland. His real name was probably Jitbe^ 
(102) and he is generally said to have bteoy prior 
to quitting bis country, archbishop of CaDheU which 
must be understood as to his having been bishop of 
Emly. (103) It is stated, that be left Ireland, toge- 
ther with Erard and others, and that he accompa- 
nied him to Germany, whence they are said to have 
gone to Rome. (104) Having remained there some 
time, Albert, on Erard's returning to G&rmany,* 
continuing his pilgrimage proceeded to* Jetusalem, 
where Gillapatrick, one of his complmions, died. 
How long he stayed there we are not informed. 
Returning to Germany he lost John, anothisr of his 
followers,- at Saltzburg, and on arriving at Ratisbon 
found that Erard had, some short time befbre, de- 
parted this life. Not wishing to survive him he 
prayed to God to take him out of this' world ; and 
his petition was listened to soon after. Albert's re- 
mains were deposited at Ratisbon in a tOmb, only 
seven feet distant from that of his brother Erard. 

To the times of Pepin Heristall, during whose 
mayoralty the saints now treated of seem to have 
flourished, belonged to St. Wiro, of whose having 
been a native of Ireland I find no reason to doubt. 
(105) Even the Irish family, of which he was a 
member, is mentioned; for he is stated to -have 
beea:the son of Cuan, son of Lugid, &c. of an an- 
cient family settled in Corcobaschin, (in the - now 
county of Clare) and that, from which was Sprung 
St.Senan of Inniscatthy. (106) Wiro is said to 
have travelled to Rome and to have been there con- 
secrated Ushop. It is added, that on his return to 
Ireland he governed for a time some see (107) which 
he afterwards resigned for the purpose of leading a 
more retired life. He went to France, where he 
was most graciously received by Pepin Heristall, 
(108) who held him in great veneration and used to 
confess to him barefoot. Pepin assigned to him a 
habitation at Mons Petri, now OdiTie^berg in the 
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diocese of Liege. This was the place where St. 
Wire died on an 8th of May; (109) but in con- 
sequence of its collegiate church having been trans- 
ferred to Ruremond, the saint's remains were re* 
moved hither in part, and hence he is often called 
St. Wiro of Ruremond, while another part of them 
was preserved at Utrecht. (110) 

(101) Colgan treats of St. Albert also at 8 Januaiy, not because 
be knewwbat was the day of his death, or even what day his me- 
Hioiy was revered, but on account of its being assigned for St. Eraid, 
with whom the German writers usually associate St. Albert, joining 
tiiem together in their inquiries into the history of these two holy 
brothers. Of those writers Conrad is the only one, who making 
mention (Life of St, Erardy cap. %) of Albert, whom he calls 
Adalbert, seems to speak of him as not having been a brother of 
Erard. Colgan had no Life of this saint, but has endeavoured to 
make up his Acts as well as he could. 

(102) This conjecture of Colgan is indeed not improbable* 
Albert was a name well known in Germany, and the transition to 
it from AUbe^ a name to which the Germans were not accustomed, 
was easy and natural. We find similar inflections in the names of 
several Irish saints and teachers, who in old times resorted to the 
Continent. 

(103) The passages of various authors, who agree in calling Al- 
bert ardibishop, or, at least, bishop of Cashel, may be seen in 
Colgan at Albert. But, as he remarks, there was neither an arch- 
bishop nor bishop of Cashel in Albert's times, supposing him to have 
flourished even as late as the eighth century. - He tlierefore con* 
jectures, that Albert or Aiibe might have been originally called 
archbishop of Munster, and, if so, that his see was Emly, the 
prelates of which were sometimes called archbishops* ( See Not. 
97. to Chap. XVII.) In this hypothesis Albert or Ailbe would 
have been Aflbe the second of that see. He might have been there 
between Conang O'Daithil, who died in 661.. (see ib.) and Cona- 
mail McCarthy, who died in 707. But as Cashel became in later 
times the metropolitical sec of Munster, the writers referred to sop- 
posed that Albert had been archbishop there. 

(104.) Conrad says (Life ofErardy cap. 2.) tluit Albert went 
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with Erard from the Vosges to Bavaria, and Roderus states that 
Albert did not go to Rome until after he had spent some time in 
Germany. (Compare with NoU 97.) 

(105) The BoUandists have St. Wiro at 8 May. Bollandus, 
who wrote the prefixed commentary was indieed to think that he 
might have been a native of North Britain rather than of Ireland. 
But in the Life, published by his continuatora, the island Scotia, 
that is Ireland, is expressly called Wiro*s country; " Scotia uher 
sanctorum palrum insula ;" and we find it again called an island, 
ex* c. in the words, " apud incolas ejusdem instdae" It is there 
said that he imitated Patrick, Cuthbert, and Columba, the pil- 
lars of his country. And what still more proves this point, we 
find a bishop Wiro in various old Irish documents and calen- 
dars, who was in all appearance the same as the St. Wiro known in 
the continent. (See AA. SS. p>54f2) Mr. Lingardsays, {Angh 
5. Churchy ck, 13. Not, 12.) that Alcuin in the poem, De Pont, 
Ebor, V. 1045. calls Wiro an Anglo-Saxon. Now in said poem, 
which, by the bye, was not written by Alcuin (see Not* 12 to 
Ckap. III.) there is not a word about Wiro at that verse, nor, as 
far as I can find, in any other part of it. 

(106) AA. SS. ib. 

(107) It has been supposed by some persons unacquainted with 
the state of Ireland in Wiro's times, that he was bishop of Dublin. 
Suffice it to say, that Dublin had no bishops in those days. Fo- 
reigners were very apt, since Dublin became the capital of Ireland, 
to assign to it some of our bishops that had removed to the Con- 
tinent, of whose real sees they had no account. 

* • (108) See Bollandusat iS^ JViro. As Pepin was not invested 
with great power until about 680, (see Not. 100) Wiro's arrival 
in France must have beeii later than this year. 

(109) The year of his death is not known. Harris says (Bishops 
ofDubliuy at St, Wiro) that he died in 650. He took this date 
from a marginal note in Surius ; but it is certainly a much too 
early one, as appears from the preceding note. Many of the dates 
mariced in Surius*s edition of the Lives of Saints are merely con- 
jectural* 

(110) BoUandus, loccit. 

§• IX. We read in the chronicle of Marianus Sco- 
tus, at the years 674, and 675, that Ireland was 
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then full of holy men, and that St. Dysibod, hav- ) 

ing given up his episcopal functions, went, accom- 
panied by several persons, from Ireland to Germany. y 

(111) He is said to have been of a noble family, and ' 

gifted with great genius. Having been raised to the 
episcopacy, and officiated as bishop for some years, 
he letl his own country, Ireland, and after ten years 
peregrination and preaching, stopped in the diocese 
of Mentz. There, together with three companions, 
he erected a habitation and an oratory on the side of 
a mountain. Several persons flocking to him, par- 
ticularly Benedictine monks, a monastery was estab- 
lished there, (1 12) in which the rule of St. Benedict 
was observed Dysibod did not embrace it himself, 
as he led a stricter life than it required. Yet the 
monks refused to submit to any otiier person but him 
as their abbot. He is said to have died in the 8 1st 
year of his age, on an 8th of July. (113) 

About the same time that St. Dysibod went to 
Germany there was living in the territory of Rouen 
an Irish monk, named Sidonias (Sedna), who formed 
a monastery on some ground granted to him by 
Theodoric, or Thierry III. king of Burgundy and 
Neustria. He went afterwards to Rome with St. 
Audeon or Ouen, archbishop of Rouen, in the year 
6l7* Sidonius died on a 14th of September, at 
which day his name is marked in the calendars. Hi3 
monastery became, in course of time, a cell belong- 
ing to the house of Fontanelles, and the adjoining 
village of St. Saens has been called from his nanie. 
(114) 

(111) '* Hibemia insula aanctis viria plena habetur; de qua 
beatus pater noster Dysibodiusy episcopatu abdicatq, cum pleiiaquie 
Bociis c^essus hunc locum inhabitavit, el divinis laudibua Aij se a ' 
jfidelibus venerari apud Deum promeruit." Mabillon observes. 
(AnnaL Ben. ad, 674.) that what is here saidof Dyaibodwas per- 
haps inserted by Dodechin the continuator of Marianus* chronicle. 
This seems very probable ; for Dodechin was abbot of the monas. 
teiy of St. Dysibod, and could have used thepfaxases, wn blessed 
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^foAer^ this placet waAherey with greater preprietj thanMamnus, 
who did not bdeog to that egtablishment, aJ Aough he spent his 
)aityea» not &r from k, as it was m the diocese c^Mente. The 
Life of St. E^sibod, which Siirius has at 8 July, was written by 
the abbess 3t. Hild^ardis, and as if by revelation, in the year 
1 1 7(X Much of it is mere eonunon place natrative. 

(112) MabiUoB states ( AnnaL Ben, ad A, 674<) that this ipo- 
nastery waa in the diocese of Meats, and county of Spanheiori, one 
mSe distant from ike nionasteiy of Spanhehn, and two fvom that 
of CFeutznac. 

(113) Mabilloa observes, fib.J that, according to the martyi- 
ology of Rabanus, the Naialu of St. Dysibod was celebrated 
in the neighbourhood of Meotz on the 61^ of September. Ra^ 
banus, he adds, caUs him simply a catifessor, without adding the 
title of bishop* But his being represented as such in the chroni* 
de of Marianus is a good reason (ot believing that he really was 
so* As to the story of his having been bisliop of Dublin, it ap* 
pears no where except in Wilson's Ai^lican martyrology. What 
has been remaxked concerning St. Wiro ( Not. 107) is af^lieable 
to this case. We may also pass by Dysibod's having been author 
of a tract attributed to him by Dempster. (See Ware and Harris^ 
Wrkers at Disibod.) 

(IH) See MabiHon (ib.) and compare with Fleuiy, L. S9. §* 
54. 

§. X. The celebrated bishop and martyr St Kilian 
the apostle of Franconia, flourished in these times. 
(115) That he was a native of Ireland is universally 
admitted; (116) but we have no account of the 
part of it, to which he belonged. He was of an 
illustrious family, and, having embraced the monastic 
life, (117) is said to have governed some monastery^ 
of which, however, I do not find any particular 
mention. Having distinguished bimseli' by his 
sanctity tmd great ecclesiastical learning, he was 
raised to the priesthood, and afterwards to the epis* 
copacy. (118) Notwithstanding his being very 
much beloved by hi^ clergy and people, a wish for 
a|;taioing a greater diegree of perfection induced him 

1 2 
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to visit foreign parts, and accordingly taking with 
him some companions, among whom are named 
Coleman (119) a priest and Totnan a deacon, he 
went over to the continent and proceeded on his 
journey until he arrived at Wurtzburg in Franconia. 
Liking the situation, he determined on fixing his 
abode there ; but, being anxious to preach the Gos- 
pel to the people of that country, who were still 
pagans, he thought it necessary to apply to the Holy 
see for permission to do so, hoping that the then 
Pope, John V. would not refuse it to him. (120) 
On his arrival at Rome he found that John was dead, 
but was very kindly received by his successor Conon. 
This occurred either late in the year 686, or early in 
687. (121) Conon finding him well qualified for 
the mission both by the purity of his faith and his 
learning, gave him every requisite faculty for that 
purpose. ( 1 22) Kilian then returned to Wurtaburg» 
accompanied by Coloman and Totnan, who assisted 
him in his apostolical exertions. He was fortunate 
enough to convert and baptize Gozbert, duke of 
that country, whose conversion was followed by that 
of a great number of his subjects Geilana, to whom 
Gozbert was married, had been the wife of fiis 
brother. Although Kilian disapproved of his keep* 
ing her as his wife, he thought it advisable to be 
silent on this point, until Gozbert should be well 
confirmed in the Christian faith. The time being 
come when Kilian found the duke fit for receiving 
further instruction, he told him that one thing was 
still requisite for his being quite acceptable in the 
sight of God, viz. that he should part with Geilana, 
whereas their marriage was unlawful. Gozbeit 
answered, that this was the most difficult point as yet 
proposed to him by Kilian ; but that, as he had al- 
ready renounced many things for the love of God, 
he would also quit Geilana, although she was very 
dear to him ; adding however, that, being then hur- 
ried to proceed on a military expedition^ he should 
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defer until his return the arrangement and execution 
of his design. After his departure Geilana, who was 
informed of what had passed between him and 
Kilian, became determined on revenge, and seizing 
on a convenient opportunity sent at night one of her 
men (ISti) to put him and his companions to death. 
Kilian, Coloman, and Totnan were singing the 
praises of the Lord, when the assassin arrived. 
They made no resistance, Kilian exhorting his bre- 
thren to receive the wished for crown of martyrdom, 
and were immediately beheaded. During the same 
night their remains were hastily thrown into the 
ground, together with their clothes and pontifical 
ornaments, the sacred books, cross, &c. This mar- 
tyrdom occurred in 689 on the 8th of July, at which 
day the names of St. Kilian and his companions are 
marked in the Roman and other martyroiogies, and 
Kilian is particularly revered at Wurtzburg as its 
patron saint. (124) 

When Gozbert returned to Wurtzburg, he inquired 
for the servants of God. Geilana said that she did 
not know what was become of them. But the 
whole matter was soon discovered ; for the assassin, 
running about in all directions, complained that 
Kilian was burning him with a dreadful fire. Gos- 
bert, calling together his Christian subjects, asked of 
them how that unhappy man should be treated. A 
person present at the meeting, who had been 
suborned by Geilana, proposed that he should be left 
at liberty, for the purpose of trying whether the 
God of the Christians would avenge the death of 
the martyr, wbiclK if he do not, we will, said this 
wiseacre, worship the great Diana as our forefathers 
have done. This proposal was agreed to ; and the 
assassin, being let loose, got into a phrenzy and tore 
himself with his teeth until he expired. It is added 
that Geilana was seized with an evil spirit, which 
tormented her so much, that she died soon after. 
The remains of the holy martyrs were found in 752 
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(125) by St. Burchard, bishop of Wurt^urg, and 
removed by him to a great church, which he had 
erected in that city. -^ 

(11.)) Canisius has published (Antiq, led. Tom. 4. oL Tom. 3. 
pdrt, 1.) two Lives of St. Kiliao ; one rather lai^e^ the author of 
which he conjectured to be Egflward a monk of St Bun^hanf a 
monasteiy near Wurtzburg, who lived, according to some writeTS» 
in the 1 1th century; the other shorter, but more exact, by an 
unknown author. The former is also in Surius (at 8 July) 
and has been republished by Messingham (Florilegium^ &c) and 
others; the latter was preferred iov rep(d>iication in the Acta 
Bened. Sec, 2. p. 991. particularly as various inteipolations have 
been foisted into the larger one. 

(116) It would be useless to collect the many testimonies, that 
might be adduced on this point. In the huge Life Kilian's coun<^ 
try is thus described ; *' Scotia, quae et Hibemia didtur, insula 
est maris oceani, fbecunda quidam glebis, sed sanctissimis darior 
viris ; ex quibus Columbano gaudet Italia, Gallo ditatur Aleman- 
nia, Kiliano Teutonica nobflitatur F^da." Rabanus and Not- 
ker, in their martyrologies, say that he came from Hibemia Scot' 
orutn insula ; Marianus Scotus hat Hibemia insula. These and 
otlier passages tQ the same purpose, such as from Bellarmxne^ 
Serarius, &c, may be seen in Meaaingham, FlorU. p. 824. seqq. 
Among the more noodem writers it is sufficient to mention Mabfl- 
lon and Fleury. 

(117) It is said in St. Kilian's Office in tJie Benedictine bre« 
viary, that the monasteiy in which he professed the monastic 
rule was that of Hy, Trithemius also calls' him a monk of Hy, 
monachus Huensis in Hibemia / but this appean to be only con- 
jectural. According to the large Life Kilian could not have been 
a monk o£ Hy ; ibr it is stated that he became superior of the 
very monastery, in whidi he had made his professian. Now it is 
well known that he was never abbot of Hy. Trithemius* mean* 
ing was perhaps, that Kilian belonged to the order of Hy, al- 
though Hving in Irdand. It is odd, that Buike (Office of St. 
Kilian) makes him a Benedictine, which, omitting odier observa- 
tions, he could not have been, were he of the order of Hy. 

(118) According to the dbort Life Kilian was a bishop heSxe h» 
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kft Lnelimd. And in an old chn»md6y quoted by the abbot Tha- 
daeus of Ratisbon (see Messingham, Floril. p. 324.) he is spoken 
of as a bi&hep, prior to his setting oat for the Contment This 
statement his been followed by Fleitfy, £.40. (. 38. But, as 
will be seen lower down, other acedunts r^resent him as harii^ 
been consecrated bishop at Rome. 

(119) In some documents, relative to St. Kilian, Colomiln is 
erroneously called Cohnat. 

(120) At this part of Kilian's transactions the author of the 
laige Life, or rather some interpolator, introduces the fable of 
lieland baring been under an apostoh'cal censure oh account of 
the Pelagian heresy, and accordingly of the necessity KiL'an was 
under of going to Rome fbr the purpose of being absolred from 
it. To what has been already observed on this subject {Not. 
95 to Chap. XV.) I shall here add, that there is not the least 
allusion to such a censure in the other and more correct Life 
of Kilian ; nor among the old authors, ex. c. Rabanus, Notker, 
Marianus, Scotus, &c. some of Whom mention his having got per- 
mission to preadi from the Holy see, is there a word about this 
story of Irish Pelagianism. Nothing relative to any general cen- 
sure or interdict laid upon Ireland appears in Bede, and the only 
chaige brought forward, yet still unaccompanied by ecclesiasti- 
cal censure, agaitist any considerable portion of the Irish people, 
was on the ground of their Paschid and tonsural observances* 
How could the people or deigy of Ireland be supposed to lie un- 
der an interdict, #hile such crowds of Irishmen were, as was well 
known at Rome, instructing the continental nations j while Fur- 
sey, Foiflan, Livinus, Arbogast, Florentius, Wiro, &c preached 
the Gospel to them without any previous absolution firom censures? 
Natiotial interdicts, or general censures of the kind alluded to, 
wet« scarcely known at that period ; nor is there any historian or 
canonist, who, in his inquiries into the origin of interdicts, has ever 
idleged this pretended Irish one as a specimen of them. (See 
Fleury Instit. au Droit, S^c. Part. S. chap. 21.) I shall waste no 
furtlier time on this silly &ble, except to observe that the pas- 
sage, in which it is contained^ is to all appearance an interpola- 
tion. 

(121) The death of John V. and the accession of Conon have 
been assigned by some writers to 687 ; but Ft^ (Critical Sfc. ad 
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A, 687* } maintains that John died in 686, and was succeeded by 
Conon in the same year on the 2l8t of October. 

(122) In the lai^ Life it is. said that Conon raised Kilian to the 
prelacy, in praestdatus qfficium constituit ; so that he might ex- 
ercise functions peculiar to bishops. The author's meaning seems 
indeed to be, that Kilian was consecrated bishop by Conon, and 
00 it has been understood by several Miiters. This is very proba- 
bly a mistake, founded on the circumstance of Kilian having re- 
ceived from the Pope certain extraoni|inaiy powers, with which 
bishops are not usually invested, such as that of erecting episco- 
pal sees, and other privileges requisite in the case of a new mis- 
sion, such in short as those which Gregory the great had granted 
to Augustin towards the formation of churches in England. His 
having obtained such privil^es at Rome might have easily led 
to the supposition, that it was there also that he was consecrated. 
But we have better authority for believing, that Kilian was a bishop 
before he left Ireland. (See Not. 118.) 

(123) Some accounts state, that Geilana sent two assassins. 
This is a matter of no consequence. It is somewhat singular, that 
Babanus and Notker, in opposition to every other account, attri- 
bute the order for murdering Kilian, &c. to Gozbert. 

(124) Although St. Kilian is called the patron of Wurtzl^uig, 
Mabillon, (at Kilian*8 Life, Acta Ben. Sec. 2.) Fleuiy, (L. 40. §. 
S8) and Basnage (Preface to Kilian's Acts in his edition of Canisius, 
Tom. 3. Part. 1.) deny that he was bishop of that city, as its see 
was not established until many years later in the eighth centuiy. 
Colgan had said fAA. SS. p. 331.) that, although he was bishop 
of all Franconia, he was not of Wurtzbuig. Yet Marianus 
Scotus (ad. A. 687) expressly caDs him bishop of JVurtxburg, and 
so he is named in the chronicles of Sigebert and Rh^no, and by 
many other writers, some of whom, ex. c Notker, add that he was 
its first bishop. This question is easOy settled ; for it is not doubted 
by any one, that Kilian was a bishop, nor that, although he 
preached and exercised episcopal functions throughout Franconia, 
his diief residence was at Wurtzbuig. He was not indeed imme- 
diately succeeded by any bishop there ; whereas from the time of 
his martyrdom about fifty years elapsed until St. Burchard was 
appointed bishop of that dty. But had this interval not taken 
place, and if tliere had been a bishop fixed there immediately 
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after the martyrdom, Kilian would have been uniTersally called 
bishop of Wurtzburg and its first bishop. What is the reason why 
some dd sees are considered as fixed and regular in preference to 
places, in which bishops have presided ? It is no other than that 
in the ibnner there has been an uninterrupted succession of 
bishops, which was not the case with regard to the latter. The 
question tlierefbre is one of mere words, and it is an affectation of 
canonistical precisian to say, that St. Kilian was not bishop of 
Wurtzburg. He lived there not as a hermit or in a retired manner, 
as, for instance, St. Erard had at Ratisbon, but as a bishop actively 
employed in practising episcopal duties; and this was surely 
enough to authorize the old writers, who treat of him, to give him 
the title of bishop of Wurtzburg^ and first bishop of that see, 
whereas no bishop had ever resided there before liim. Seraxius 
observes, ( Nates to Si KiliatCs Life ap. Messingham, TUynl^ &c. 
p. 328.) that the ecclesistical monuments of Wurtzburg point him 
out as its bishop, and joins those, who call him its firsi bishop. 
St. Kilian is spoken of as also an author, but, I suspect, on weak 
grounds. (See Ware and Harriis, Writers at Kiliaiu) 

(125) SeePagi, Crkica, &c. ad A, 689. and Colgan, A A. SS. 
at 14 February, where he treats of the translation of the remains 
«f St. Kilian and companions. 

%.xu St. Cataldusor Cathaldus, (1^6) whose his- 
tory has been already touched upon, (1^) flourished, 
I believe, in these times, that is, in the latter half of 
the seventh century. It has been strangely sup- 
posed that he lived in the second ; (128) but from 
the accounts, however confused and mixed with 
fables, that are given of his transactions, it is evident, 
that he must have lived at a much later period. As 
to his having been a native of Ireland, there can be 
no question ; (129) and Munster is mentioned as 
the province, to which he belonged. (ISO) The 
very town, in which he was born, is spoken of; some 
say it was Raschau, and others Catandum, (131) 
both which in our times can scarcely be guessed at, 
except that they wese, particularly the latter, sup- 
posed to have been not far distant from Lismore. 
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It is said th^t his father was named Euehus (EchuX 
and hin mothei* Achknntt, or Athena* He itudied 
at Lfomore^ where after isome litne he became a 
professor. (192) His leettires are stated to ha^e 
been attended by a great number of students from 
tarioUS eountries. (Ids) The times, in which 
Oitaldiis wiis thus employed^ cannot be precisely 
ascertained ; but they were undoubtedly later by 
aevfend years than 6S3, about which time the Lismore 
establishment was founded by St. Carth^. ( 1 34) 
Cataldus, besides instructing others, ediiied them by 
his extraordinary piety. He is said to have erected 
a church at Lismore in honour df the Blessed Virgin 
mother of God. (135) It is added, that some how 
or other he incurred the displeasure of a king, (136) 
who ordered him to be thrown into a dungeon. The 
king soon repented of this violent measure, and, to 
make some amends for the injury Cataldus had sus- 
tained, is stated to have made him a grant of a did- 
trict, which had belonged to a duke or chieftain 
recently dead, whose name was Meltridk. (137) 
This must be understood with such limitations as 
the discipline of those times, particularly in the Irish 
church, required, and can mean n6 more than that 
the king assigned to him some land for endowing a 
church at Rachati^ of which place Cataldus was im- 
mediately appointed bishop. (\m) This was pro« 
bably about the year 670. (139) Having govenied 
that see for some time he is said to have gone on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem^ and, on his preparing to 
return thence to Ireland, to have been admonished 
in a vision to proceed to Tarentum. AcccMrding to 
certain strange stories he found, on his arrival in 
that city, almost all the inhabitants immersed in 
pa^^anism ; (140) but this monstrous assumption is 
quite irreconcileable with the times of St. Ca^diii. 
It is, however, very probable that viees, although not 
amounting to idolatry, prevailed there at that period^ 
in consequence of tlihe revolutions and vicissitudes of 
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tliAt country. (L^i) The saint, having landed at 
Mine distance from the city) cured on his way to it a 
woman, who had been deaf and dumb, and on enter- 
ing the city relieved a man from blindnem. He was 
iaimediately taken notice of, and preaching to the 
inhabitants was listened to with great attention. 
Not long afler he was unanimously appointed to the 
aee of larentum, which he governed for many yean 
wkh great wisdom and zeal. The year of his death 
IS not known ; but it appears that the day was an 
8tfa of March. (142) [t would be unnecessary to 
enlarge on tlie extraordinary veneration, in which 
this saint is held at Tarentuni and elsewhere, and on 
the great number of miracles, which are said to have 
been wrought at his tomb. (143) A curious pro^ 
phecy relative to the state of the kingdom of Naples 
about the latter end of the 15th century, and the 
times of Ferdinand of Arragon, the French invasion, 
&c. has been attributed to St. Cataldus ; but it is 
evidently a forgery made up on the occasion of those 
troubles, and has nothing to do with the real history 
of the saint. (144) 

St. Donatus, a brother of Cataldus, is reckoned 
among the bishops of Lupiae, or Aletium, now 
Lecce, (145) a noble citv of the kingdom of Naples. 
It is said, that these holy brothers lived together as 
hermits for some time near a small town, now called 
San Cataldo. (146) Concerning St. Donatns I can 
find nothing further, unless we should admit the 
fiction of Dempster that he was author of one or 
two books. (147) 



(126) Th« name is spelled in both these ways. The ^rigu 
name of this saint was, as Cdgan observes^ CalAa4 or CMald^ am 
iqypeQation veiy common in Ireland, now softened into Cakal or 
CakUL According to our pronunciation of the letter ^, the M 
Irish would not have written Catald, 

(127) Chap. I. $. 3. Colgan, omitting the CataUias cr poetical 
Life of St. Catalaus by Bonaventure Monmi, has ptiblkhed (at C 
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March) the prose Life in two books by his brother Bartholomew, 
besides a short account of hun from Petnis de Natalibus, and an 
office of St. Cataldus from the breviary of Tarentum or Taninta 
Usher treats largely of this saint, Prim, p. 751. seqq. The ac- 
count given of him by the Bollandists is at the 10th of May, the 
festival of his Invention and Translation. 

(128) John Juvenis says, in the preface to his Histoiy of Ta- 
rentum, that Cataldus was at Taientum in the year 160, but 
elsewhere he places his arrival there in 166. According to the 
Life by Barth. Maroni his entry into Tarentum was about 170. 
Otha- writers assign his times to about 500. (See Usher, p. 759* 
and Colgan, A A. SS. p. 560.) Ughelii, in his account of St. 
Cataldus, f Italia SacrOf ad Tarentini Archiep.) merely rdates 
the stories of Juvenis and Petr. de Natalibiis. They are not worth 
the trouble of refutation. 

(129) Dempster, wiih his usual effirontery, pretended that Ca^ 
taldus was bom in Scotland. His lies and contradictions on this 
subject have been well exposed by Usher (p, 753.) and Colgan 
{A A. SS. p. 561.) The Bollandists, while they admit that evey 
circumstance tends to show, that Cataldus was a native of Ire- 
land, yet, as if to display their ingenuity, throw out a conjecture 
that he might have been from Ragusa. And why ? Because it 
had been said that the name of the place, in which he was bom, 
was Rachau, and that he was sometimes called Cataldus Rackau* 
Then they ask ; might not Rachau have been the same as Rau« 
slum or Ragusium ? But those, who thought that Rachau was 
the birth-place of Cataldus, say that it was situated in Munster in 
Ireland ; and as to Ragusa, the Bollandists diemselves observe, 
that Ragusa did not exist lUntO it iras formed out of the ruins of 
Epidaurus, which had been destroyed in the 7th century. Not 
only the Maroni in their Lives of Cataldus, but Juvenis, Pctrus a 
Natalibus, Philip Ferrarius, and many other writers, besides various 
martyrologies, and Offices of St. Cataldus, all agree in making 
him a native of Ireland. (See Ush^ and Colgan, locc. citt.) 
And it is to be observed, that in every passage relative to this 
point his country is called Hibemiuy or the island Hibernian the 
equivocal name of Scotia not being even once used. 

(ISO) Barth. Maroni (Life, &c. L. 1. c 1.) calls it Mononia, 
for which Colgan has justly substituted Momonitu In some oU 
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Offices of St. Cataldus it is written NumeniOf which has been 
corrected in a Roman edition into Mononia, (See Usher, p. 
754.) 

(131) According to the Office ap. Colgan, and others referred 
to by Usher, (ib.) with which Juyenis agrees, the saint's native 
town was Catandmn. Maroni says, (Joe. aV.) that by some he was 
made a native of Rachau, but observes that the former is the 
more probable opinion, and that the latter was seemingly found- 
ed only on the saint's being sumamed Rachau, which, he adds, 
ought to be understood not as if Cataldus had been bom there, 
but as relative to his having been bishop of Rachau. Colgan has 
some conjectures as to the situation of these places ; but they 
are far from satisfactory. With regard to Catandum, his suppos- 
ing (A A. SS, p. 544.) that it might have been a Baile-Cathal, or 
Cathd's^town, in the county of Tipperaiy might be admitted, were 
it called, as indeed it is by P. de Natalibus, Cataldus, so as that 
it had the same name as the saint. There is a place called Bal- 
lycahill in said county at the borders of the baronies of Kilne- 
mana and Kinelogurty. But, besides its being &r distant from 
Usmore, the name of the saint's native spot is usually written Ca- 
tandum. As to Rachau, which, Morani sap, was formerly a city 
of some note in Munster, Colgan thought the real name was Ra» 
than, observing that there were three places so called in the 
Nandesi country, in which Lismore is situated, and diat one of 
them is now called Sen-Rathan, or Old Rathan. This must, I 
am sure, be the same as Shanraghan in the barony of Ifia, county 
of Upperaiy. According to the Irish sound of thy Rathan is the 
same as Raghnn or Rohan. It is really probable that Shan* 
raghan or Old Rathan is the place meant by Rachau^ particularly 
as it is within a short distance of Lismore, not far from which 
Rachau is represented to have been situated. If, instead of Ra^ 
chauy we should read Rachan, (u and n being often interchanged 
in MSS.) the probability would be still greater. Although Col- 
gan's conjecture as to Rathan for Rachau is worthy of attention, 
yet Burke, when republishing {Officio propria^ &c) the Office of 
St. Cataldus from the A A. SS, ought not to have thrust into the 
text Roihany instead of Rachau, which Colgan has preserved. 
This is not the only alteration he has made in said Office motu 
proprioy and without any sufficient authority. 
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(133) Lifehy Barth. Moroni, X. I.e. 4. 9od Office. 

(ISS) In the Office we rend ; '^ Adolescens (Cataldus) liber- 
alibus diflcipllnis eruditus ad earn brevi docttinae excellentiani 
pierveiiily ut ad ipBum audiendum Galli, Aogli, Scoii» Theutones, 
alUque finitimarum aliarum r^ioniuR quaaiplurimi Lesxnonam 
oonvenirent." Booavonhure Moroai ha» diesccibi^ thid conflux io 
tbe foBowiog vers^ ; 

<< Undique conveiuunt proceres, quos dulcc traliebiii 
Dieoendi ftudiumy maior num cognita virtus> 
An laudata foret. Celeres vaatisaoia Rheiu 
Jam vada Teutonid, jam de^mere SicambrL : 
Mittit ab extremo gelidos Aquiione Boemos 
AIbi8» et Anr^ml ceeunt, Batavique frequentes, 
£t quicuBque cohint alta sub rupe Gebennas. 
Non onmes prospectat Arar Bhodanique fluenta 
Kelvetioa ; multo^ desisideial ultima Thule, 
Certatin hi properant diverao tranute sd urbem 
hmooumn, ipvenis priiooa ubi transigit anuos." 

(Sec Ufih^r, /?. 75.5.) 

(134) See Chap, xiv. ^. H. Not few years must have elapsed 
fmn the foundation of Lismore until Cataldus began to teach 
there. He had studied himself in that school and q>ent some 
years at it» before he became qualified to be a professor. In hia 
time Lismore was weU known in foreign countries, which its re- 
putation could not have reach^ all of a sudden. 

(135) Life, cap. 4. Office, &c. Colgan observes, (4 A. SS,p. 
S55J) that among eight churches, that were in Lismore in his ' 
time, ther^ was one under said title. 

(136) P. d^ Natalibus makes him king of all Ireland. But, \£ 
there be any truth in the matter, he must have been rather a kin^ 
of MiM^tier. The same author as well as Moroni and others 
Qssign^ veiy ^illy cause, not worth mentioning, for the king's 
4i9plea^u|re. 

(] 37) It caA fl^carcely be doubted that Meltridis, as he is called 
]}v tho Italian wnUn^ was the same person as Moelochtride, a 
^j ^ ^ftin of Nandesi, who luul granted to $t. Carthagh the ground 
for his monasteiy of JJism9Tfs, (See Chap. xiv. J. 14.) There 
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is tvery raMon to tUiik, that Medochtmle summd St C^itkcgb* 
wfaD died ia 637> and» it is highly ptobable, eran Itfs own «» 
Boaa-finn, who was killed in 666. (Sae Colgaa, A J. 88. p. 5^.) 
}fhm supposing that he lived until about 670, wo have the pariod. 
at which Cataldus was raised to the episcopacy. The name Jlfa^ 
tridis has been mistaken by soneie writers as that of the Duka'a 
tecritory. There was no principality so called in Irdand. 

(IS8) In the saint's Life, Ac. it is iidiculeusl|r staled that, haTw 
ing obtained this wonderful grant of a whole principality, he di<* 
rided it into twelve bishoprics, and raised Rachau to the rank of 
an archiepiecopal see. Burke, perceiving the wbaardkj of das 
fable, has, in his edition of the Office, dianged the bishoprics inte 
parishes and the archiepiscoJMite into a sisaple hishc^vric. 

(139) See Soi. 137. 

(140) This story might agree well enough with the sappoaitkifi 
of Moroni and others, that St. Cataldus arrived at Taientum about 
the year 170. But as the h3rpothesis is ftise, so are its Cfsmsxmd- 
tant parts. It is odd, that Burke has retained this tale, wheteaa 
he lays down, erroneously indeed, that the saint died about 492* 
How could he have imagined, that Tarsntum, or aaj other city 
of soutlusni Italy, was at that period abmast devoid of Christi- 
ans? 

(141) 'The Goths had been driven out of Tarentum in the 
sixth century by the Greeks, who in their turn were expelled by 
the Lombanis under Romoald, duke of Benevantum. (See Pau- 
lus diacontis, De GestU Langobard. L. 6. c. 1.) Aoooiding to 
BoUandus .and Muratori, (Rer. ltd. Scripioie. Tom, 1. p. 490.) 
Romoald niled the dutchy of Beneventum from 671 to d87. It 
was, I thini, during this interval that St. Cataldus an;^ed at 
Tarentum. 

(142) Soi me writers say it was on Sth of May ; but the archives 
of the churc h of Tarentum and other authorities have the 8th of 
March. (Se« A A. SS. p. 559.) 

(143) The second hook, which is mther large, of Basth. Mo-* 
roni*8 woric'is fuU of accounts of these miracles. 

(144) Whi»ever wishes to know more about this pretended 
prophecy may- consult the Life l^y Baith. Moroni, £. 1. and Wa/re 
and Harris, Writers at Cataldus* Dempster, n his usual way, 
took it into hit head to ascribe to hira also a Book of Homiiies^ 
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(145) See Ughelli, (Italia Sac, ad Aletini sive Lupierues Epis- 
copi) who quotes J. Ant. Ferraria and Jul. Cats, Infantinus for 
Donatus having been bishop of that city. Following the fable of 
Cataldus having been at Tarentum in the second century, he ac- 
cordingly assigns his brother Donatus to the same period. He 
^>eaks of Lupiae an4 Aletium as one and the same place ; but 
Baudrand (Lexic. Geogr. at Lupiae) states that the ancient Lu- 
piae was a maritime town some miles distant from Aletium, or 
Lecce, and that is now called La Rocca^ although, as he observes^ 
others think that it was the same as San Cataldo, likewise at 
some miles distant from Lecce. Be this as it may, the see, 
named Lupiemis^ is now at Lecce. Barth. Moroni (Life of St* 
Cataldus, L, 1. c. 11.) makes mention of Donatus as being said 
to have been the first bishop of Lupiae and a brother of St. Ca- 
taldus. Juvenis also relates the same tradition; (see Usher, p. 
760.) and we find it likewise in Philip Ferrarius (Catalog. &c. at 
22 October). As to the name, Donatus, no object can be de- 
rived from it; for the Irish used to latinize Donagh into 
Donaius, 

(146) Moroni, ib* Juvenis has swelled the time of this eieniiti- 
cal life up to 14 years, observing that San Cataldo lies wiUiin ten 
miles of Otranto. (Usher, ib,) 

(147) See Usher, ib. 

§. xu. While this swarm of holy and learned 
men were teaching and edifying foreign nations, 
some persons, distinguished tor sanctity or eccle- 
siastical rank, died in Ireland. Maldogar, liishop of 
Ferns, the immediate successor of Tcenoc, (148) 
departed this life in 677, and was succeeded by Di- 
rath, who held that see until 6y 1 . (1 49) In the 
same year died a St. Coman or Comman, whose 
memory was revered on the 18th of March, and 
who is called a bishop in various Irish calendars, but 
of what see is not mentioned. (150) Another Co- 
man, sumamed of Ferns, and erroneously supposed 
by some to have been bishop there, (151) died in the 
following year 678. (15S?) To this year is ass^ned 
the death of Colman abbot of Clonmacnois, (l5{iV 
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as also that of Kennfael, abbot of Bangor, whose 
memory was revered on the 8th of said month. 

(154) 

The holy virgin St. Cera, alias Chier, died in 
680. (155) She is said to have been the daughter 
of one Duibhre, and of an illustrious family of 
Muskerry in the now county of Cork. It is sup- 
posed that she was the St. Chier, who, together 
with five other virgins, applied to St. Fintan Munnu, 
when residing in Hell (Ely O'Carrol) for a situa- 
tion to establish a nunnery, and to whom he is said 
to have assigned the place, where he had lived him- 
self, afterwards called Tech-telle. (156) That St. 
Cera spent some time in this place I do not find any 
sufficient reason for denying ; (157) but it is very 
doubtful whether she got it from Fintan Munnu, or 
whether he had ever resided there. (158) How 
long she remained in Heli we are not informed. 
Returning thence to her own country she founded 
a nunnery, called, from her name, Killchree^ now 
Kilcrea, (159) a few miles S. W. from the city of 
Cork, which she governed until her death. The 
reputation of this saint was very great, and her fes- 
tival was kept at Kilcrea not only on the 5th of 
January, the anniversary of her decease, but like- 
wise t)n the 1 6th of October, as a day of commemo- 
ration. 'Russin, son of Lappain, a comorban^ or 
successor of St. Barr of Cork, and who was in all 
probability a bishop, departed this life in 685. (686) 
(160) 

St. Ossan, whose name is in the Irish calendars at 
1 7 February, in some of which he is called a bishop, 
died in 686 (687). He is said to have been a 
descendant of king Leogaire ; and his memory 
was revered at Rath-ossain, a place named from him 
near the west gate of Trim. (l6l) The death of St. 
Becan of Clonard is assigned to the 16th of April, 
A. D. 687 (688). (162) I do not find him stiled 

VOL. III. K 
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bishop or abboft ; hut he was probably either one or 
the other. 

(148) See Chap, vfn- §- 7. 

(149) Four Masters and Colgan, Tr. Th.p,56^. According 
to their practice of anticipating the Christian era, they assign the 
denuse of Maldogar to 676, and that of Dirath to 690. 

(150) See Not. 36. to Chap. xvii. (151) See ib. 

(152) Usher, p. 968, and Ind. Chron. 

(153) Archdall kl CUmmacnoU. (154) Idem nl Bangor. 

(155) Colgan, treating of this saint at 5 January, has, from the 
Irish annals, A. 679. t. e. 680 for her death. 

(156) Archdall places Tech-Tdle or Teaghtelle in the county 
of Westme^h, because Colgan says that, from having been in 
Heli, it afterwards was comprized in the western Meath. But by 
uoestem Meath Colgan, and the older writers whom he quotes, 
understood not only the present Westmeath, but likewise the 
King's county, in which Tech-Telle ought to be placed, whereas 
no part of Heli ever extended as far as what is now called West- 
meath. Tech-Telle, or the house of Tdle, got its name from St. 
Telle, sou of Segen, who was contemporary with Fintan Munnu, 
and accordingly lived in the early part of the seventh centuiy -, 
and whose memory was revered on the 25th of June. (See J A. SS. 
p. 15. and 713.) Archdall has for this saint another Teach-Telle at 
Teltown in the county of East MeadL And why ? Because Col- 
gan, spealdng of him (at p. 713 ib.) places Teach-Telle in Midia, or 
Meath in general. But he had elsewhere (p. 15.) observed, that 
the part of Midia, in which Teach-TeUe lay, was the western ; 
and we have just seen that it was in the tract now called the 
King's county. It is plain, on comparing the passages of Celgan, 
that he knew of only one Teach-Telle. As to Teltown, a place 
not fiur from Rells to the East, there is no reason to think diat it 
owes its name to any saint, and it is more than probable that it 
is the same, at least in patt, as the ancient Tailten, celebrated for 
the sports held there in fbrmer times. (See Not, 6. to Ch(^. v.) 

(157) She is stated to have been iu that place before it was 
occupied by St. Telle. The only difficulty is that Telle flourished 
before tlie death, in 6S5y of Fintan Munnu. But St. Cera seems 
to have been young at the time she is said to have been there. 
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Supposing that this was about 625^ her haviog lived until 680 
ooDtainB notliing contradictory or unchronological. 

(158) See Not. 78, to Chap, xv. 

(159) Colgan, in the Acts of this saint, which he has endeavoured 
to patch up, pretends tlu^ she had founded the nunnery of Kilcrea, 
hefyre she went to HelL The only reason, that appears for this^ 
position, is that he thought, and indeed very strangely, that she was 
the St. Ciara who is mentioned, in the Life of St. Brendan of 
Clonfert, as a holy vlr^n, contemporary with him, and living in 
Muscrighe Thire. He confounded Muscrighe Thire with the Mus- 
keny of Cork, not recollecting, as he often does elsewhere, that the 
former was the tract now called LowerOrmond in Tipperary, wher^ 
the latter was known by the n^e of Muscrighe MiHne. This is not 
the worst part of his hypothesis ; for he knew that St. Brendan was 
dead since 577. And yet he would fain rjciake us believe that a per- 
son, who lived until 680, was a distinguished saint in his days* 
To enable us to swaQow this anachronism, he says she might 
have reached the age of ISO. Harris was so led astray by this 
stuff, that he assigned the foundation of Kilcrea to the sixth 
century. Archdall says nothing (at KUcren) about the time of 
this foundatipn ; but (at Teachidle) he introduces St. Cera build- 
ing an abbey, as he calls it at Teachtelle, before the year ^76* 
Passing by these ab8i|rdities, 1 ahfiU only add that, if there was 
a St. Ciara or Cera in Brendip*s time, she was different from 
the one of Kilcrea, and that she belonged to Low^ Ormond. 
Colgan observe that, besides the St Cera of Ocrea, three other 
holy vifgins of the same name are mentioned in the Irish calen- 
dars. 

(160) 4 Masters, and Colgan, AA, SS. p. 15a Ware has not 
Russin among the bishops of Coik, but Harris has. 

(161) See Colgan, A A. SS, p. 366. 

(162) lb. p. 406. As the date 687 is taken from the 4 Mas- 
ters, it may be concluded that it was the same as 688. Tet Ware 
and Harris (at Bishops of Meath) have retained 687. 



§. xiii. Se^en, archbishop of Armagh, having 
held that see tor 27 years, (163) died on the 24th 
May» A. 68S. (164) and was succeeded by Flan 
Febhla, son of Scanlan, whose incumbency lasted 
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for the same number years. Dirath, bishop of Ferns, 
whose death is assigned to 691, had for successor St. 
Moling, (l6t5) who is said to have been otherwise 
called DayrchelL (l66) He was a native of Hy.. 
kinselagh, in Leinster, (167) and his genealogy has 
been traced to the royal house of that province. (168) 
According to some accounts he was a disciple of St. 
Maidoc of Ferns. If so, he must have been very 
young at that time, as St. Maidoc died, at the latest, 
in 6S2. Having embraced the monastic life, he 
founded a monastery at Aghacainid, or, as called 
from his name, Tegh-Moling, now St. Mullen's, near 
the Barrow in the county of Carlow. The precise 
time of this foundation is not known, but it was pro- 
bably about the middle of the seventh century. (169) 
He governed this establishment for many years, part 
of which he is stated to have spent at Glendaloch, 
until he was raised to the see of Ferns in 691. (170) 
We find him under the title of archbishop of Ferns, 
Inasmuch as the sort of precedency, which king 
Bran-dubh had procured for that see, still continued 
annexed to it. (17O I^ the year 693 he induced 
Finnacta, the monarch of Ireland, to exempt the 
province of Leinster from the tribute of oxen, with 
which it had been burdened from a very long period 
of time. (172) Some prophecies, relative to the 
kings and affairs of Ireland, have been attributed to 
St. Moling. (173). He died on the 17th of June, 
^97, (174) and has been considered as one of the 
principal saints of Leinster. (175) His successor at 
Ferns was, it appears, the bishop and abbot Killen, 
* who lived until 714. (I76) 

(163) See Chap, xvii; J. 7. 

(164) Ware and Harris (Bishops at Armagh)^ Colgan has 
from the martyrology of Don^all, A. 687, u e* 688. Harris has 
strangely misrepresented his words ( TV. Th. p, 294) on this point, 
stating that he places S^en*8 death in 686, in consequence of 
hh having followed a JauUy copy of the Psalter of Cdshd. 
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Now the fact is quite the reverse. Colgan found the date 686 
(687) in the 4? Masters, but preferred that of 687 (688) ; and 
the reason he assigns for tliis preference is, that in the catalogue 
of the archbishops of Armagh, taken from the Psalter of Cashel, 
27 years are allowed for the incumbency of S^en. Thence he 
concludes that, as S^en became archbishop in 660 (661), his 
death ought to be placed in 687 (6S8). So far then from com- 
plaining of a faulty copy Harris ought to have told his readers, 
that one of the chief authorities for the date 688 assigned by 
Ware, and, before hun, in substance by Colgan, is that very 
Cashel catalogue, which may be seen, ib. p. 292. 

(165) Usher {Ind. Chron. ad A, 670.) calls St, Moling second 
bishop or archbishop of Ferns. This is a mistake, which he would 
iuive avoided, had he not published his primordia before Colgan*s 
worics appeared, in which the true succession of the prelates of 
that see is to be found (See A A. SS. p. 223. and TV. Th, p. 
5S^*) It is strange that Ware, notwithstanding his having these 
woiks before his eyes, followed Usher's mistake. He seems to 
have misunderstood a passage of St. MoL'ng's Life, in which we 
read that, being conducted to Ferns, he was appointed archbishop 
of the see of St. Maidoc It adds, that it had been determined 
by Bran-dubh, king of Leinster, that the archiepiscopacy of that 
province should be annexed to Ferns (See Usher, p. 864^.) 
Ware perhaps imagined, that Bran-dubh was still alive, when Mo- 
ling was raised to the see, and might have been thus induced to 
place him there next after Maidoc, who died in 632. But Bran- 
dubh was dead since 602. (See Chap. xiv. J. 10.) But, as I 
have not the Life of St. Moling, wliich Ware had, I will not deny 
that there may be sometliing else in it, upon which he founded 
his opinion. Yet I find tliat Colgan, who also had a copy of it, 
reckons several bishops of Fenis between him and Maidoc, without 
even hinting that in said Life he is any wise spoken of as Maid- 
oc's next successor. According to Colgan, Maidoc was suc- 
ceeded immediately by Mochua Luachra. (See Chap. xvii. $. 7.) 
Yet he observes (^/l. SS. p. 219.) that in an Irish Life of St. 
Maidoc this Mochua has been confounded with St. Moling. 
Colgan proves that this is a palpable error. In the first place 
they were from different parts of Ireland. Moling was u native 
of Leinster, and Mochua of Munster. 2. Mochua died in 652 
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(653), and Moling in 697» Next we find their names marked at 
different days in the calendars ; that aC Moling being at 17 June, 
whereas Mochua's is at the 2%d c€ said month. That Mochua 
was the inimediate successor of St. Maidoc is evident from what 
is related in this saint's Life, cap. 87. It is there stated, that St. 
Maidoc, being about to cross a certain ford, said to his charioteer 
that the person, who would open for them the entrance to it, would 
sit in his see after himself A number of students, among whom 
was Mochu, as he was afterwards called, were at that time amus- 
ing themselves hear the ford, when on the saint's coming up Mo- 
chua ran and opened the passage to it. He then with great hu- 
mility said to St. Maidoc ; *^ O holy man of God, I wisli to go 
along with you and to live under your discipline.*' The saint 
asking him whtoce he was, and what was his name, he an- 
swered ; '' I am from Munster, and of the people who inhabit 
Luachra, and my name is Cronan. The saint then said ; '^ Hence- 
forth you shall be called Mochua Luachra, (my Chua or Cronan, 
the names being the same) come then and follow me." Accord- 
ingly Mochua went off with St. Maidoc, and remained with him 
as long as the saint fived* His progress in piety and learning 
was so great, that St- Maidoc appointed him as his successor to 
the see of Ferns. We have already seen, ^\oU 84. to Chap* 
VI. and Not. 6. to Chap, xi.) that Luachra was a territory com- 
prized in the now county of Limerick, and probably stretching 
into Kerry. Mochua is sometimes called Dachua ; but as Co%an 
obiserves, there is no difference between tliese names. 

(166) Ware, Bishops at Fems^ and Writers, L. 1. c. IS. ffl. 
15. 

(16*7) Ware, tb. 

(168) See A A. SS.p. 219. Colgan observes that the mother 
of St. Moling was from Luachra ; and this he assigns as the rea- 
son for his being sometimes named Moling Luachra. 

(169) Harris was grossly mistaken (Monasteries) in assigm'ng 
tliis foundation to the sixth century. How could he have ima- 
gined that St. Moling, whom he admits to have lived until 697, 
had been an abbot before 600 ! 

(170) In consequence of following the erroneous hypothesis 
of St. Moling having been the second bishop of Ferns, Ware assigns 
his accession to A. D. 632. If this were true, his incumbency 
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would have been an eztiaordmaiy long pne, whereas, according 
to Ware himoelA he did not die until 697. But how account for 
that see having been held in the interval bj Mochua l^uachra, 
Tuenoc, &c ? To diove off thin difficulty, Ware t^lls us that St. 
MqUi^ had resigned the see long before his death. Where he 
found this information I cannot discover, nor could I^e, I beheve, 
have adduced any good authocit|r for iL He thought, however,^ 
that such must have been the case» as otherwise it would be im- 
possible to reconcile the accession of St. Moling in 682 and his 
death in 697 with the fact of there having been four other bishops 
of Ferns in the mean time. 

(171) See Na. 135. to Chap. xiv. 

(172) See OTlaherty, Ogygia, PaH 3. cap. 56. 

(173) Ware and Hanis, JVriUrs. 

(174) The 4 Masters (jap. Colgan, A A. SS. p. 223) have 4. 
696, i. e. 697. 

(175) Jb. p. 610. (176) See ib. p. 223. 

§. XIV. In these times several zealous and learne4 
English ecclesiastics, who had studied iq Ireland and 
there practised the monastic life, undertook missions 
to the continent, which were set on foot chiefly hy 
St. Ecgberet, or Egbert, 077) 'ITiis holy man in- 
tended to reach friesland, by sailing roqnd Great 
Britain, for the purpose of preaching the Gospel in 
that country ; but, in consequence of a violent storm, 
which, before he embarked, drove the ship on shore, 
and conceiving that he was ordered by the Almighty 
to proceed to the monasteries of Cplumbkiirs msti- 
tution, he desisted from his enterprize, and remained 
in Ireland. In his stead Vickberet, who was to be 
a companion of his, and who also IumI spent many 
years m Ireland, undertook it in 690, and preached 
for two years in Friesland, but with so little advantage 
that he returned to his retreat in Ireland. (178) 
St. Egbert, still not despairing of success, i^ppomted 
to that mission Willibrord or ViltH-ord, a very holy 

Spriest, who was then in Ireland, where he had been 
or twelve years, (179) and ^ve him eleven com* 
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panions, (180) the most celebrated of whom was 
Suidberet. Having sailed from Ireland in the year 
692, (181) they preached with great success in 
Friesland, being protected by Pepin Heristall, who 
had conquered part of that country from its duke 
Rathbod. (182) About the same time, two English 
priestSy both of whom happened to be called Hewald^ 
and who had lived many years in Ireland, went 
thence on a mission to the country of the old Saxons 
in the North of Germany ; but, soon after their ar- 
rival there, they were put to deatli. (183) 

Adamnan, abbot of Hy, who had come to Ireland 
in 69^ (184) on a visitation of the monasteries 
subject to his jurisdiction, returned to it in 69?. ( 1 85) 
It must have been on this occasion that the synod, 
called that of Flan Febhla, archbishop of Armagh, 
and Adamnan, was held. (186) There are extant 
ceitain decrees, usually termed the Canons oj Adam- 
nan, and which are chiefly relative to some meats 
improper for food, together with a prohibition of 
eating such of them as contain blood. It is said 
that they were passed in this synod; (187) but it 
can scarcely be supposed, that its labours were con- 
fined to matters of such little consequence as these 
Canons are relative to. 

(177) See above Not 51. 

(178) Bede, L. 5. c. 9. and Fleury, L,4^. §. 47. 

(179) See Alcuin's Life of St. WUlibrord, and Colgan, A A. 
SS. p. 433. 

(180) Bede, L, 5. c. 10. This number of twelve missionaries 
was fixed upon in imitation of several Irish saints, who, when pro- 
ceeding on missions, took along with them twelve assistants, fol- 
lowing the example of our Saviour, who appointed twelve apostles. 
Thus Colunibkill was accompanied to Hy by twelve persons, and 
Colurpbanus took with him the same number to France. Several 
other 'instances of this practice are mentioned by Colgan. A A* 
SS. p. 436. In like manner Egbert, the framer and director of 
the Frisian mission, sent his twelve co-operators to that country. 
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(181 ) See Smith's Nates to Bede, £. 5. c. 9-10. Usher assignB 
(Ind. Chran.) this expedition to 693, and Fleiny (L. 40. $. 47.) 
to 690 ; but Smith's dates are more correct. 

(182) Bede, L. 5. c. 10. It does not belong to me to inquire 
into the situation or present denominations of the coontiy called 
by Bede Fresia, as these points do not form any part of Irish his- 
tory. On diem the curious reader may consult Smith, Notes, ib» 
Yoft the same reason I shall not enter on the further proceedings of 
Sl Willibrord and his companions. 

(183) Bede, ib. Mr. Lingard says, {AngL Sax. Church, cK 
1 3.) that the two Hewalds were brothers. Had they been so, 
Bede would not have omitted to mark it. Nor had Mr. Lingard 
a right to make them disciples of Egbert. We read indeed in 
Bede's martyrology, (at 3 October) that they came with St. Wil- 
librord to Germany. But tliis cannot mean, that they belonged to 
the party of the eleven assistants given to him by Egbert ; for 
Bede {Histar. &c ib.) expressly distinguishes them from that party. 
And Mr. Lingard himself represents them as distinct from it, and 
as not having lef^ Ireland uotil after it had arrived in Friesland. 
Its bang stated in the martyrology, that they came to Germany 
with Willibrord, if however there be not some mistake in the text, 
must be understood as to their having come about, or soon after, 
the time of his arrival there. That they were not disciples of Eg* 
bert, is evident from the manner in which Bede speaks of them in 
his history, ib. Having made mention of Egbert but a few lines 
before, and related how he sent Willibrord and his companions to 
Friesland, he then states that certain two priests, duo quidam 
presbi/teri, named Hewald, following their example, &c Woidd 
he have written in this manner, had they been disciples of Egbert? 
On the contrary, he speaks of them as persons apparently unknown 
to him. Mr. Lingard, not content with this unfounded supposi- 
tion, tells us that they set out on their mission noith the permission 
and benediction of their teacher (Egbert) Now of this permission, 
&C. Bede has not a word, as he certainly would have had, were the 
maUer true. This genUeman would fain make his readers believe^ 
that all the English clergymen, monks, and students, then in Ire- 
land, were under the care of Egbert and instructed by him. If 
such were the case, he should indeed have had a monstrous great 
establishment. But the fact is, that there is no reason to sup- 
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pose^ that Egbert governed any monastery or fdigioQe hoiue in 
Ireland. Bede, who k the best authcnty on this siibjtet, as Imw^ 
ing been his contemporaiy, (for he survived hmt only abiout sis 
yeasa) although he makes mention of him vcty often, never, calls 
him an dibot or head of an institution. He rqMiesents him as a 
holy priest zealous in teaching and giving good advice, (sea I- $• 
c 27. and X. 5. c. 22,) but docs not say a vrord about his having 
been a superior of any establishment. He calls Vickberet a com- 
panion of his, (L. 5. c, 9.J that is, not a constant one, whereas 
Vickberet led the life of a hermit, (see ilu) but as one of those, 
whom he had induced to join him in his intended mission to Fries- 
hind. Alcuin says, {Life of St. WiUibrord) that not only Vick- 
beret buit likewise Egbert wpeoi his time in solitude, attending to 
contemplation and the sorvice of God; << duldssimos supemae 
caotemplationis fructus seculo nudus, Deo plenus, tolitaria quo- 
tide faauriebat conversatume" He adds, that Willibrord, who 
went to Lrelaad in the 30th year of las age, because he heard that 
scholastic erudition flourished there, " quia in Hibemia scholaS' 
ticam erudkionem ^iguisse audixnt^ attached lumsdf to Egbert and 
Vickberet, by viiiose convenation he was greatly improved in piety 
and virtue. But as to the learning, which he acquired during 
twdve years study, Alcuin attributes it to the instruction not of 
these his two friends, as Grassy states ( Church hisL &c. B. 20. 
ch,6^ mistranslating his words, but of others, whom he calls 
excellent masters hath of holy rdigion and sacred reading, and that 
these were Irish teachers he expressly states in the second book of 
said Life, ex. c. just after the b^inning ; 

«. Quern dbi jam genuit foecunda Britannia mater 
Dodague nutrivit studiis sed Hibemia sacrls, 
Nomine Willbrordus.*' 

And again in ch. SS. 

" Ut dudum cecini, foecunda Britannia noater, 
Patria Scottorum ckuu magistra fiiit." 

Egbert's sending Willibrord and others on the Friesland mission 
proves nothing more than that his influence was great, particularly 
over his oountiymen; and as to Willibrord he had an especial 
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claim on him, as he was one of his chief directors in the practice 
of piety. Bede says, (L. S. c. 27.) that Egbert was teiy sendee- 
able both to the English and Iridi, &t, among whom her lived, 
(for he never returned to Britain) by the examine of his Kfe, Mb 
assiduity in giving instruction firutantia docendij^ his fi'eedom in 
reproving, and his charity in giving alms out of what he used to re- 
ceive from the rich. The instaniia docendi is rebtive merely to 
his zeal in preaching, catedii2rng, &c. and danndt be understood 
of his having been abbot or superior of any particular estabdMi- 
fnent ; for Bede represents him as then mixing wMi the various 
nations, among whom he reckons even the Picts, not those of 
Britain, but such of them as Egbert met with elsewhere, fbr in* 
stance in the Western Isles, in whieh he spent a great part of his 
later days. For it is to be observed that, after he gave up hid in- 
tention of proceeding to the continent, he withdrew from his re- 
treat, and moved from place to pliu%, instructing the people and 
visiting chiefly the Columbian itoonasteries. (See Bede, £. 5. c.9.) 
On the whole there is not the least fbundation for supposing, that 
Egbert governed a great school resorted to by English Students* 
The monks, students, &c. fVom England wefe, exdushrely of the 
establishment formed for them at Mayo, (above $. 2.) di^>ers6d 
throughout various monasteries atid schools in different parts of 
Ireland. (See $.10 Their numbers were so great, that they ex- 
cited the jealousy of Aldhelm, and induced him to write his 
angry, macaronic and ridiculous letter {No. 13. in Sp. Hib. SylL) 
to Eahfrid, or EadfHd, who had been one of them, and who after- 
wards became bishop of Lindisfame. Among other complaints he 
says, that whole fleet-loads of English students used to sail to 
Ireland. '< Hibemia^ quo catervatim isthinc lactorti dasHbus 
advecti conflutmtr 

(184) Usher, Ind. Chron. (185) Usher, ib. 

(186) Colgan says iAA. SS. p. 473) that he had the Acts of 
this synod, and that it was attended by forty atiHsiites, that is, 
bishops or abbots, as he explains himself in TV. Th. p, 218. In 
the former place he assgns it to ^. D. 695 (696); but in the 
latter he states that it was held about said year. I wish he had 
published these Acts. 

(187) Colgan (AA. SS, p, 382.) mentions the Canons of 
Adamnan as part of the Acts of said synod. They are dght in 
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number, and may be Been in Martene's Theasaur, Novw Anecd* 
(Tom. 4. coL 18). They are of very trifling import, exeept inas- 
much as they show, that tlie practice of abstaining from blood, 
according to the Apostolic precept, {Jets xv. 29.) continued to 
be observed in Ireland as late as the times of Adamnan. The sc* 
cond canon runs thus ; Pecara de rupe cadentia, si sanguis eorum 
effiisus sit, recipienda. Sin vero, sed fracta sunt ossa eorum, ct 
sanguis Joras nonjluxitf refutanda sunt. Others of them con- 
tain rules with regard to using or not using the flesh of animals, 
that had eaten mortidnum, L e. the carrion of animals that died of 
themselves. In the eighth the owner of a horse or beast grazing 
in land annexed to a town, which may have wounded or hurt a 
person belonging to said town, is ordered to pay a flne to the in- 
jured person. 

§• XV. Among the fathers, who composed said 
synod, I find the name of St. Aidus or Aedli, bishop 
of Sletty, who died in 699» (188) and whose name 
is in the Irish calendars at the 7th of February. {1^9^ 
This was the Aidus, to whom a writer, called Mac- 
cuthenus, addressed his Life of St. Patrick, of which 
only some fragments remain. (190) Colga, abbot 
of Lusk was also one of them. (191) Concerning 
him nothing further is recorded, except that he was 
the son of one Moenach. ( 1 92) Another of the 
members of that synod was St. Killen abbot of 
Saigir, who is called son of Lubne, and whose 
memory was revered on the 12th of April. (193) It 
was attended also by St. Mosacra, the founder and 
abbot of the monastery of Tegh-Sacra, Clhe house of 
Sacra, this being his original name) which is stated 
to have been not far distant from Tallagh or Tallaght 
in the county of Dublin. It was afterwards called 
Tassagard, now contracted into Saggard. St. 
Sacra or Mo-sacra is said to have been of an illus- 
trious family, and the son of one Senan. He go- 
verned for some time also the monastery of Finn- 
magh in Fotharta, apparently somewhere near Wex- 
ford. ( 1 94) It is said, that he had been likewise 
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abbot of Clonenagh; (195) but I suspect, that he 
has been confounded with another person of the 
same name. (196) The year of his death is not 
known ; but he must have lived until afler the hold- 
ing of the synod in 679* The day marked for it is 
the third of March. A Mochonna, who subscribed 
the acts of said synod under the title of Antistes 
DorensiSy is supposed to have been abbot of Deny. 
(197) He must not be confounded with St. Mo- 
chonna, called of Dore-Bmchaise, who died in 688 
(689). Mochonna of Derry was a very holy man, 
and lived until 704 (705). His name is marked in 
the calendars at 8 March as the anniversary of his 
death. (198) 

(188) Tr. Th. p. 218. The 4 Maslers have A. 698, u e. 699. 

(189) A^. SS-P.22L 

(190) Usher, p. 818. Concerning this Maccuthenus Colgan 
ha8(7r. Th.p. 218.) three conjectures. 1. That he mig^tfaave 
been the same as Mocumthemne, one of the twelve persons who 
accompanied Columbkiil to Hy in the year 563. But this can- 
not, as he acknowledges, be reconciled with the circumstance of 
Maccuthenus having been conten^rary with Aidus of Sletty. 
2. That he was Cucumneus, sumamed the Wiscy who, according 
to the Annals of Ulster, died in 746, or, as the 4 Masters state, 
in 724 ; and who wrote a hymn in honour of. the blessed Virgin. 
By prefixing the particle Mo to his name he would have been called 
Mocucumneus. Although this name is very unlike Maccuthenus^ 
and there is some difficulty as to the times, yet Colgan prefers this 
conjecture to the others, and it is the only one of them, that 
Harris relates {Writers at Maccuthenus.) Now the third conjec- 
ture is far better than it, and I think, the true one. It is, that 
Maccuthenus is only another name for Adamnan, who, it is well 
known, wrote a \J£e of St. Patrick. (See Chap, iii. §. 5 ) He 
was the grandson of one Tenne and accordingly was sometimes 
called Hua-Tenne or Mac-ua-Tenne^ a descendant of Tenne. In 
the passages of the Tripartite histoiy of St. Patrick, where the 
older iiriters of the saint's Acts are mentioned, he is sumamed 
Hua*Tenne. Tb^mcaxe Maccuthenus i% plainly Mac-ua^Tenne 
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ln^jnii^. Affibeoe is nogopouiitar tnviition inliidi histofftf 
iKij MapcutheD, l>iogi||pber of St. Palcjcl^ difiemit firoio Ad^m- 
Q8IV it I9p»«v to mo qoite dfve tint the o^ly ^iffiarenoe on thip 
Doliit cxuuistt intlie f»"^p»ffp bttvimr boen soinetiBios used tnatooii 
of the jMBOpqrqwD^ as wasi$|B|uently ti^ciMeiiiiu»^ theandoDt 
idlli* I iMMdnotreniod tbe msd^, that A()«|diu|d and Aldus 
were jcaqtenyoraqos imd sogHa jpt jed with eachoth^. 

(191) Go^ |iB«;. CAron. A. ^5. ad dJ-JSSi, 

(192) See A J. SS. p. SS9. (19$) Jft- P* 4?S. 
{I9i) Cppcemkig Fotharta see Noi. 189 to Chap. 1. 

(195) Archdall (at Clo^enagk) quotes Colgan as if assigniiig 
the death of tbe abbot Mosacra oi that place to A. 65a Colgan 
says no such thing, nor indeed could he, as he knew that Mosa- 
cra was present at the gnmd sjmpd more than 40 yean after 
that ' \^^' 

(196) Among the docmpeats referred to by Colgan (AA. SS, 
at S Mart. p. 454.) where he treats of St. Mosacra, are the^Ca- 
lendar of Caahel and the Martyiokgy of Donegal* Qi both of 
which he is called abbot of Cl<menai^, and i^ stated to baxre 
lived in the time of NeiU Glandubh king of Ireland Now this 
king did not begin to leign mitil the 10th century. It is there- 
fere pn>bable, that the Mcna^ni of Ckineoagh was diffisrent fhrni 
the one of T^h-sacra. 

(197) Colgap, having observed (AJ. SS. p, 666.) that there 
were many places in Irelandi whose namc^ began with Dore or 
JMre, from the oak-focests in wbiob t|iey were situated, thinks 
that Doire, whese this Mochonnit w^ abbot, was Deny, ipas^ 
much as it was the most cdebtated of them all, and aoooidingly 
it was not necessary to join to the ^jgnatuve Dorenns its addi- 
tk»ial name Chalg^ig^. Had Mochonna belonged to any other 
Doire, its distingiiisbing name would have been added. Accord- 
ingly he reckons him (Tr. Th. p. 503.) ansong the abboU of 
Derry. 

(198) AA. SS. p. 566. Yet Colgui elsewhere {Tr. Tk. p. 
50S* and 506.) says that his mepioiy was reyened on the Sd of 
May. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Langsech-^-'CangaU Kennmagar — FergaH son qf 
Maldmn — Fogartack Hua Cemach- — KineA and 
Flahertach successive^ monarchs qf Ireland^^ 
SS. Herlog or Hierologus^ and Colman bishops 
qf Lismore — Theodoric or Turlough king qf 
Thomond^ retires from the world and receives the 
monastic habit from St, Colman — Foundation qf 
the see qf KiUaloe — St Flannan itsjirst Ushop-^ 
Monastery of KiUaloe founded by St. Molua 
Jjobhar — SL Aidan brother of St. Flannan^^ 
Adamnanf abbot qf Hy^ again sent on an embassy 
to Alfrid king qf Norihumberland^'''^dopts the 
Roman mode qf observing the Paschal festival-^ 
persuades several qf the Northern Irish to do 
so — Death qf Adamnan — succeeded as abbot qf 
Hy byConan Mac FailMie^^St. Maoldobhorchon 
bishop qf Kildare-^Lochan Meann, sumamed 
ike wise^— Great conflagration at Kildare'^Cona^' 
mail Mac Cartiaig bishop qf Emly dieSy and is 
succeeded by Cellach — Death qfSt. Caide or Caidin 
bishop at Hy — Succession qf several abbots qf 
Hy — The priest Egbert sent from Ireland toHy, 
prevailed on tlie monks qf that establishment to 
receive the Roman Paschal Cycle — Death qf 
Dunchad abbot qf Hy — Fokhua mac Dorbene 
abbot qf Hy — People of Hy expelled by Nectan 
or Naitan king qf the Picts — St. Cale^Oiristtts-^ 
St. Cronan bishop qf Lismore — Colman oLiathan 
•~S/. Adamnan bishop qf Rathmuighe — Monas- 
tery qf Mayo possessed by the English^-'St. 
Segretia Virgin^^St. Samthanna and other holy 
virgins — Death ofSuibhne archbishop qf Armagh 
— SA Foeldooar bishop qf Clogher-^Reign qf 
Aodh OUain and other Irish mjonarchs — Deaths 
qfSS. Manchin qf Tuaim^greine^ Cormac bishop 
of Trimy SfC.^-^Feargal or Firgilius bishop qf 
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Saltzburg — St. Alto a companion of Virgilius^^ 
Deaths of Moelimarchan and other holy bishops 
and abbots^ from A. D. 7^7 to A. 787. — St. 
Hemelin^ St. Mono, St. Rumold and other Irish 
Saints whofourished in the Continent — Deaths of 
Ferfugill bishop of Clondalkin and others. 

SECT, I. 

FiNNACTA, monarch of Ireland, who fell in 
battle A. D. 695, ( 1 ) was succeeded by Longsech, 
a grandson of Domnald the second (2) by his son 
Aengus. Having reigned nine years (3) he was 
•killed, together with three sons of his, fighting 
gainst Kellach, son of Ragall, king of Connaught. 
Congall Kennmagar, who was also a grandson of 
Domnald II. by his -son Fergus, and consequently 
a fii*st cousin of Longsech, was then raised to the 
throne in 704, and held it for seven years, when he 
died suddenly in 71 !• (4) ComgalPs successor was 
Fergal, son of Malduin, and great grandson of 
Aidus Huaridni or Huanriodnach. (5) He reigned 
eleven years, and was killed at the battle of Cath- 
Almain by Murchad, son of Bran, king of Leinster, 
on the nth of December, A. D. 722. (6) Next 
after Fergal was Fogartach Hua-Cernach, son of 
Niell, and great grandson of Diermit II. (7) »Fo- 

fartach reigned only one year and some months, 
aving lost his life in 7^4, fighting against Kineth, 
who succeeded him as monarch of Ireland. Kineth 
was a son of Irgalach, and grandson of Conang, a 
nephew of Diermit II. After a reign of three 
years he was killed in the battle of Drum-chorcain, 
A. 727, (8) by Flahertach, son of king Longsech, 
who, having ruled retired seven years, (9) for in 7^4 
to a monastery in Armagh. 

St. Hierlog, whose name has been hellenized into 
HierologtiSf was bishop and abbot of Lismore in 
the latter end of the seventh century. I find no- 
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thing further concerning him, except that he died 
on the l6th of January in 699. (10) He was suc- 
ceeded, both as abhpt and bishop, by St. Colman, 
a native of Ibh-Liathain, (1 Y) and son of Finbar who 
belonged to the illustrious house of Hua Beogna, 
dynasts of that country. Cplman has been called 
also MocholmoCf that is, my Colman. (12) He had 
embraced the monastic life at Lismore, where he 
distinguished himself by his piety and learning. 
His incumbency lasted only about four years, as he 
departed this life on the 22d of January, A. D. 
703. ( 1 3) St. Colman is said to have been already 
bishop of Lismore, when he was visited by the 
Dalcassian prince Theodoric, or Turlough, king of 
Thoraond. He was the son of Cathal, and grand-' 
son of Aodh or Aidus Coemh, ( 1 4) who had been 
king of all Munster and brother to St. Molua- 
lobhar. (15) Theodoric had ruled his kingdom 
for some time, and was the father of several chil- 
dren, among whom was St. Flannan of Killaloe^ 
when he determined on retiring into a monastery. 
Accordingly he repaired secretly to Lismore, and 
received the monastic habit from St. Colman. As 
this saint was then a bishop, ( 1 6) Theodoric must 
have been far advanced in years as that time ; for 
his father Cathal is said to have died in 625. (17) 
Notwithstanding his age, which, according to this 
date could not be less than 75 years, it is related, that 
he employed himself at Lismore in breaking rocks 
and making a convenient road up to the monastery. 
It k added, that, with the permission of Colman, 
he afterwards returned to his kingdom for the pur- 
pose of repairing the ravages it had undergone. (18) 
It is probdble, that this pious prince died not long 
after his return to Thomond, and he is said to have 
been buried in the church of Killaloe. ( 1 9) 

(1) See Chap, xviii. §. ^. (£) See Chap. xiv. $.1. 

VOL. III. L 
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(S) OTlaherty, Ogyg. Part. 3- c. 93. Ware, (Antiquities cap. 
4<.) sayi> 8 yean. 

(4) This 18 the year marked by O'Flaherty, ib. Ware has A. 
710, But they agree as to the seven years of Congall's reign, 
Ware having placed its commenoement in 703. 

(5) See Chap. Tilv. §.\. 

(6) Ware, ib. This date comes to the same point with the 
computation of 0*Flaherty, who allows eleven years from the 
reign of Congall, reckoning from 71 1, while, ^cording to that of 
Ware, it lasted twdve. 

(7) See Chap. xiv. §. 1, 

(8) OTkiherty, ib. Ware has, in 728, thus allowing four years 
for the reign of Kineth. 

^ (9) Ware says, six years. His computation and 0*Flaherty'8 
agree as to the termination of Flahertach's reign in 734, whereas 
he assigns the beginniog of it to 728, which 0*Flaherty places in 

727. 

(10) 4 Masters, and Colgan, A A. SS. p. 155. Their date 698, 
L e. 699. 

(11) Ibh-Liathain, or the teniuny of the O'Ldums was, as al- 
. ready observed more than once, in the now county of Cork. 

Colgan, treating oi this St. Cdlman at 22 Januaiy, maiks its si- 
tuation in a very dear manner by stating, that it lay between 
Cork and You^iall. 

(12) Colgan remaiks that Colman and Colmoc axe the same 
name, being both diminutives of Cdum (or Colm) contracted for 
Cokimba. In like manner another St Cohnan, who was oontem- 
poraiy with the one of Lismore, and whom Cdgan calls Colman 
of Lann, got also the name of Mocholmoc As the history of 
'Colman of Lann is exceedingly obscure, I shall avail mysdf of 
this opportunity merely to mention what Colgan has endeavoured 
to pids up conoemii^ him at SO Mardk 1. He was a native of 
a part of Ulster, caUed Hi^Guala or GaUl^ne^ perhaps the Gal- 
len lulls in tlie county of Tyrone. % He governed three monas- 
teries or churches, H}iz. Cambos, now Camus, a monastery in the 
diocese of Deny, which had been founded by St. ComgaU of 
Bangor (see Not. 201. to Chap, x.); a church, either in the 
diocese of Down or in that of Dromore, at a place called Lann' 
Mocholmoc ; and another, apparently in the diocese of Dromore, 
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at a place called Linn-HuachaiUe, 3. He died on the 30th of 
March, A. D. 699, i. e, 700. Colgan adds, that he was maternal 
brother of another St. Colman, son of Luachain, and known by 
the name of Ccdman of Lann'tnacLuacham in Meath, whose 
name is in the calendars at 17 June. 

(13) The 4- Masters and Colgan have A. 702, the same as our 
703- 

(14) Ogygia, Part. 3. c. 83.;?. 389. 

(15) See Not. 98. to Chap xii. 

(16) It is expveflBly staled in the Life of St. Flannan, quoted 
by Cc^gan, (A A. SS. p. \54h) that Colman was bishop of Lis- 
more when called upon by Theodoric. 

(17) The 4 Masters, referred to by Colgan (t^. p. 14*9) assign 
the death of king Cathal to A. 624 (625.) 

(18) See Colgan (rb,p. 154.) from the Life of St. Eannan. 

(19) Ware, Antiq^ cap* 29 at Killaloe; andHanjs, Bishops 
at said place. 

§. II. To these times, that is, to the latter part 
of the seventh, or the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, ought, I think, to be assigned the foundation 
of the see of Killaloe. Its first bishop was St. Flan- 
nan, who, according to every account, was a son of 
the above mentioned king Theodoric. (20) He 
could not have been a disciple of St. Molua, (21) 
who was undoubtedly dead before Flannan was bom. 
But it is very probable that he studied in the monas- 
tery of Killaloe, which seems to have been found- 
ed by the St. Molua sumamed LobhaVt or the le- 
per, who was his great grand uncle. Hence he 
might have been cdled a scholar of St. Molua, in 
consequence of having been a student of the house,, 
which was known by the name of that saint. At 
what precise time he became bishop of Killaloe is 
not known ; but it must have been many years later 
thfiui the period which some writers have assigned 
for it. (22) It is said that Theodoric, the father of 
St. Flannan, endowed this see with ample revenues ; 

L 2 
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(23) but whether it was founded before that prince 
retired to Lismore, or afler his return to his king- 
dom, I am not able to determine. Nor can I find 
how long it was held by St. Flannan, nor in what 
year this saint died. (^4) His festival is kept on the 
18th of December. A St. Aidan, whose history 
is still less known, is said to have been a brother of 
his. 

(20) Colgan had a Life of St. Flannaiiy which be intended to 
publish at 18 December, as had also Ware, who quotes the be- 
ginning of it in his first book of Writers, cap, IS. al. 15. They 
were different works, as spears from the disagreement between the 
words adduced by Ware and those, with which the Life extant at 
Louvain in Harris's time began, and which was undoubtedly the 
one referred to by Colgan. These words are.; " Flanntu itaque 
ejusdem Theodorici regis JUitu" (See Harris's addition to Ware, 
loc. dt) They are quite different fi^m those given by Ware. Yet he 
calls Flan nan son of king Theodoric, following, we may be sure^ 
the authority of the Life, which he had. 

(21) Ware says (Antiq. cap. 29. and Bishops at KiUaioe) that 
Flannan was a disciple of the abbot St Molua, who lived about 
the end of the sixth centuiy, for some time at Sjllaloe, which 
from him got its name. He speaks of St. Molua in general, so 
that a person may think that he meant the celebrated Molua of 
Clonfert-molua. But as far as I am able to judge, the Molua of 
Killaloe was, although contemporary with him, a difierent person, 
and the sanie as Molua Lobhar. (See Chap, xii. $. ?•) Flannaii 
could not have been a disciple of either of them; not of Molua 
Lobhar, who, as above seen, was a grand unde of his father 
Theodoric and, in all probability, did not survive the sixth cen- 
tuiy; nor of the other Molua, who died soon afler the com- 
menoement of the seventh. (See ib.) Nor was he bom before 
this century was pretty far advanced ; for, as his father was, when 
at Lismore, during the episcopacy of St. Colman,~and consequently 
about A. D. 700, still able to work at making roads, &c. he can- 
not be supposed to have been at that time more than eighty years 
of age. Accordingly Flannan*s birth must, at the earliest, be as- 
signed to between 640 and 650. 
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(22) According to War^ {Bishops at KtUaloe) Flannan was 
consecrated at Rome by Pope John IV. in 6S9. Harris and 
others have followed him without any examination. Whether 
Flannan was ever at Rome I shall not stop to inquire, although 
I must observe, that Colgan in a long list (A A, SS. p. 900.) of 
Irish saints, who travelled to Rome, has not Flannan among 
them, as he certainly would, had he found such a circumstance 
related in the Life, which he had in his hands. Ware must have 
taken it from the other Life; (see NoU 20.) but it is to be recol- 
lected, that some of our hagiologists liave sent to Rome several 
Irish saints, who never were in that city. As to John IV. and 
A. 639, I cannot but suspect, that in Ware's document no par- 
ticular year was mentioned, and that the Pope was named John 
in general without the addition of any number. Ware might have^* 
thought that he was the fourth of that name, in consequence o 
his supposition that St. Flannan was a disciple of St. Molua, and 
consequently flourished in the early part of the seventh century. 
As John the fourth was the earliest Pope John of said century, he 
was the fittest for Ware to fix upon. He Uien laid down the year 
639, thinking that John was then Pope. In this, by the bye» 
he was mistaken; whereas John was not consecrated until very 
late in 640. (See Not. 88. to Chap, xv.) Had Ware not been 
wrong as to the period in which Flannan flourished, he would have 
looked to Pope John V. in 686. or to John VL in 701 . Whether 
Flannan was consecrated, or not, by a Pope called John, it is 
certain that he could not have been a bishop either in or about 
639, a time, at which it is more than probable he was not as yet in 
the world. (See Not. prec.) 

(23) Ware, Anti^. cap. 29. and Harris, Bishops at Killaloe. 

(24) On these points Ware and 'Harris are silent Colgan has 
scarcely a word about St. Flannan, except at AA. SS. p. 154. 
where he calls him bishop of Killaloe. 

§. III. Adamnan, having returned to Hy after 
the synod held in 697» ^&s again sent by his Irish 
countrymen as legate or ambassador to his old friend 
Alfrid, king of Northumberland, some time, it 
seems, in the year 701, or 702. (25) On this oc- 
casion he was urged by some persons to receive the 
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Roman Paschal computation, &c. (26) Examining 
the subjects in question, and observing the Roman 
practices, he became persuaded that the Roman cycle 
was preferable to the old Irish one, and had no ob- 
jection to whatever other observances were followed 
in England. (27) While on this embassy, Adam- 
nan presented to Alfrid his work on the places of the 
Holy landj &c. (^8) On his return to Hy he en- 
deavoured to introduce there, and in other places 
subject to its jurisdiction, the Roman computation, 
but was not able to bring the monks over to it. He 
sailed to Ireland apparently in the latter part of 70d, 
and exerted bimseli to induce the Northern Irish to 
adopt that computation, and was so far successful as 
to persuade almost all of them to do so, with the ex- 
ception of those, who were immediately under the 
controul of the monastery of Hy. (29) Adamnan 
remained in Ireland until after the Easter of 704, 
which he celebrated at the time prescribed by the 
Roman cycle. Then returning to Hy he lived only 
for a short time after, as he di^d on the 23d of Sep- 
tember in the course of said year, (SO) and in the 
77th of his age. (31 ) Adamnan has been justly con- 
sidered as one of the fathers of the Iri^h church, (32) 
and his memory was held in great veneration, par- 
ticularly at Raphoe. (S3) Besides the Life of St. 
Columba, the Treatise on the Holy land, and the 
Life of St. Patrick under the name of Maccuthenus, 
this great and good man is said to have drawn up a 
Monastic rule. (34) Some other tracts have been 
attributed to him, concerning which I am not able 
to form any opinion. (35) Adamnan was succeeded, 
as abbot of Hy, by Conain Mac-Failbe, who go- 
verned the order for six years. (36) 

(25) Bede, who mentions this embassy, (L. 5. c. 15.) does not 
mark the year ; but Smith, following Matthew of Westminster, 
assigns it to 701. Perhaps it was ratlier in 702> about two years 
before Adamnan's death. 
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(26) The abbal Cedlfirid in his letter to the Pictish king Nai< 
ton (ap* Bede L. 5. c. 21.) relates a conversation, which he had 
at that time with Adamnao concerning the tonsure, and praises 
him as a man of admirable prudenee, humilty, and reli- 
gion. 

(27) Bede, (£• 5. c. 15.) who observes, that Adamoan was- 
a good and wise man, and most deeply versed in biblical know* 
ledge, tcientia Scripturarum nobilistime instructus* 

(28) Bede (ib.) calls it De Locts sanctUy and (capp. 16-17.) has 
some extracts from it. Besides an old edition of this tract, (see 
Ware and Harris, Writers at Adamnan) there is a latar one in 
Act. Benedict. (Sec. 3. Part. 2.) Adamnan composed it on in- 
formation, which he received from Arculf a French bishop, who 
had been in Palestine and other parts of the East ; and who, 
returning by sea, was driven by a storm to the western coast 
of Britain. Having visited Adaoman he was veiy kindly re- 
ceived by him, and on relating his adventures and every thing 
remarkable, that he had observed in those countries, was listened 
to with great pleasure by Adamnan, who put to paper in a re- 
gular form the substance of his narrative. 

(29) Bede, ib. Dr. Ledwich is very angry with Adamnan for 
having recommended the adoption of the Roman cycle. At p. 
66f amidst a heap of falshoods, be says tliat Adaoman aposta* 
tized, and (at p. 412.) blames him for Jiaving broi^ht over 
most of the Southern monks to Rome, whom he represents as ig<i 
norant and bigotted. What mountains does this pseudo-antiquaiy 
raise out of trifles ! Am I to tire the reader with over and over 
reminding him, that there was no question of religion properly 
understood* that is, of faith or morals, between the Anglo-Ro- 
mans and the Irish, and that, notwiUistanding tlieir not celebrat- 
ing Easter at the same time, or using the same tonsure, they 
maintained ecdesiastical communion together? Adamnan was as 
much in conununion with Ceolfnd and the other advocates of the 
Roman practices before he received their Paschal cycle as he was 
afier he agreed to it Why then talk of apostatizing or changing 
religion, as this ignorant Doctor is constantly plaguing us with ? 
Adamnan's adopting the Roman cycle, which our Doctor must 
alkm to be fir more correct than the Irish one> no more implied 
a change of leligioa than the eonduct of the church of England 
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m having, after too long a dday, received the Gregorian style. 
Will the Doctor say, that the En^ish Phjtestant church by so 
doing 'ooent over to Rome f If in proceedings of this sort there 
be any going over, according to his phraseology, firom one religion 
to another, this church was guilty of a much greater i^)06tacy 
than Adamnan had been. For it toent over to Rome not only as 
to the festival of Easter, but likewise with regard to those of the 
whole year round, Christmas day and its concomitant festivals, 
Lady days, the feasts of Apostles, Martyrs, &c. I am really 
weary of this nonsense, which Usher, Prideaux, Smith, and othersy 
who have written on the Paschal question, would have been 
asliamed to mention as indicative of a difference of reb'gion, whOe 
on the contrary they show that the Irish cycle had been derived 
from Rome, (see Chap, xv ) and which no learned Protestant of 
this day would disgrace himself by laying any stress on. The 
Doctor, while enforcing these fooleries, was not content with 
bungling in theology ; but he must bungle also in history. He 
says that the monks, brought over by Adamnan, were those of 
the South of Ireland. Now he ought to have known, that not 
only the monks but all the clergy and people of the South had 
received the Roman computation of Easter fuH sevadty years be* 
fore Adamnan prevailed on the greatest part of the Northerns to 
i^ree with them. (See Chap. xv. §. 6.) 

(50) Tlie Annals of Ulster, Innis&llen, and of the 4 Masters 
agree in assigning the death of Adamnan to A. D. 70S, that i6> 
704. Smith was therefore wrcmg (at Bede, L. v. c, 15.) in mark- 
ing it at 702.. He reckoned only one year from that in which he 
supposed that he was on his last embassy to Alfrid ; (see above 
Not. 25) but it is pUiin from Bede's account of his subsequent 
proceedings, that a longer time mast have elapsed besween said 
embassy and Adamnan's death. Instead of the month of Sep- 
tember, which the 4 Masters and Colgan have, (Tr. Th. p. 499.) 
Usher at A. 704-. (Ind. Chron.) has October. This is probably a 
typographical mistake ; for not only in the Irish calendars, but 
likewise in the Benedictine, the festival of St. Adamnan is marked 
at the 2Sd of September. 

(51) 4 Masters and Colgan loc. cit. Keating says (Hutort/, 
&C. B. 2. p. 45. ed A. 172S.) that Adamnan died aged 77 years^ 
It is very probable, that this is a mis-translation instead of 77th 
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year. According to these statements, Adamnan' must have been 
bom not in 624ff (see Not. 58. to Chap, xviii.) but in 627 or 
628. 

(32) See Alcuin*s lines, Noi. 56. to Ckap. ii. 

(33) See Not.59.to Chap, xviiu (34) Tr, Th. p. 471. 

(35) See Ware and Hairis, Writers at Adamnariy and O'Fla- 
herQr, Ogygia Vindicated^ ch. 10. 

(36) Usher, p. 702. and Ind. Chron. ad A, 704>. Colgany 
(TV. Th.p. 499.) calls Conain Cotiamnl, and tells us, that his me- 
mory was revered on the 11th ^ September* 

§• IV. St MaoldobhorchoD, bishop of Kildare, 
died in 705, on the 1 9th of February. (37) Nothing 
further is known, as far as I can discover, concerning 
this prelate, nor of his predecessors since the time 
of Aedh Dubh or black, about A. D. ()38, unless it 
may be supposed that some persons, who are called 
only abbots of Kiklare, were also bishops, such as 
Lochen Meann, surnamed the Wise, who died in 
695, and Forannan, whose death is assigned to 698. 
(38) The clergy of Kildare is said, but on doubtful 
authority, to have been violently pei'secuted by the 
king Congall Kennniagar, for what cause I do not 
find mentioned. (39) This is most probably a mis« 
statement founded on the circumstance of a great 
conflagration, that laid waste Kildare in 709 during 
that king's reign, and in which we may suppose that 
many clergymen lost their lives. (40) 

In these times Conamail Mac-Cartiaig (McCarthy) 
was bishop of Emly. He died in 7^7 &nd was suc- 
ceeded by Cellach (Kelly), who held that see until 
718. (41) St. Caide or Caidin, who was bishop at 
Hy, died in 7 1 1 ^ and his name is in the calendars at 
24 October. (48) To the preceding year, 710, is as- 
signed the death of Conain Mac-Failbe the abbot, 
(43) who was succeeded by Dorben, surnamed the 
long, a descendant of Conall Gulbanius. (14) Dorben 
governed Hy until 713 in which year he died on the 
28th of October. (4J) His immediate successor 
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was, I believe, Dunchad, (46) son of Kenfoelaid, and 
grandson of the monarch Malcovus or Moelcova^ 
consequently of the favourite line of Conall Gul- 
banius. (47) Dunchad was superior of a Columbian 
monastery at Kill-lochuir, a maritime^ town in the 
S. E. part of Ulster, (48) before he was raised to the 
government of the whole order. He was still abbot 
of Hy, when in the year 716 the holy priest Egbert 
(49) went thither from Ireland, and at length induced 
the monks of that establishment to receive the 
Roman paschal cycle and tonsure. (50) Thenceforth 
Egbert continued to reside for about 1 S years in Hy 
until 7^9 when he died at a very advanced age on 
Easter Sunday, the i24th of April, after he had 
celebrated the festival in the morning together with 
the brethren. (51) 

From the year 716 we find nothing further with 
regard to those controversies, as far as the Irish were 
concerned, either at home or abroad. 

(S?) Tr. Th. fh 629. from the 4 Masters, whose date is 704, L 
e. 705. Ware observes ( Bishops at KUdare) that others place 
his death in 708. 

(S8) Tr. Th, ib. I have added, as usual, a year to the dates. 
See also Harris (^Bishops at KUdare) and Archdall at said place. 
Lochen's festival waskepton the 12th of Januaiy or 12th of June, 
and that of Forannan on the 15th of January, 

(39) Keating has this stoiy (for it probably deserves no better 
name) in his second book, p. 46. It cannot agree with what is 
recorded by old writers as to die prosperous and peaceable reign 
of Congall. O'Flalierty quotes {Ogifg. Part 3. cap. 93.) an old 
Irish distidi, translated by him into Latin, in which his government 
over Inisfiul (Ireland) is represented as a happy one of seven 
years ; ** Cuius Inisfaliae septennis Jausta potestas" And 
O'Halloran (History ^ &c. Book ix. ch. 5) observes, that Congall 
K. is caHed by Giolla Moduda, a writer who died about 114^, a 
beneficent prmce, during whose time there was neither battle nor 
contest, adding that he died in peace after a reign of seven years, 
Keating^s story was pidced up by that superficial writer Caoopbell 
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f Strictures on the History of Ireiand^ sect, 6. p* 96) vfho, not 
satisfied with repeating what Keating has, viz. that Congall per* 
secuted the church and burned the secular and regular deigy at 
Kildare, adds that he was a pagan. And why ? Becauscy as he 
says, '^ a deed so atrocious could scarce hare been perpetrated 
by Christian men." Did, not to go beyond Iriah history, (Camp- 
bell never hear«of an Earl of Kildare, who, aboul die year, 14959 
ftet fire to the cathedral of Cashel for the purpose of burning the 
archbishop Creagh, whom he supposed to be within it? Nor of 
an Earl of Inchiquin, who at a later period, afler storming said 
cathedral, put to the sword, amidst lieaps of oUier penons whom 
he found there, many cletgymen dragged frona even under the 
altar ? Indeed it is but too well Icnown, that men called Christians, 
have not scrupled to bum and destroy the cfetgy. Campbdl 
wished to show that not only C<Migall but likewise the bulk of the 
people, at least in Kildare, were then pagans. . Now supposing 
that Congall was guilty of that atrocity, why charge the inhabit- 
ants of Kildare as his accomf^ces ? If he ever perpetrated it, he 
was supported not by tham but by an aixny brought finom else- 
where. To imagine that Congall was a pagan is a most ridiculous 
conceit. We have seen that his ancestors were, ior several ge* 
nerations. Christians, and scHne of them very pious ones. He 
was a grandson of king Domnald XI. (above §, 1.) the prosperous 
prince who had been blessed by ColundbkiU. (See Not, 206. to 
Chap. XII. and Not. 7 to Chap, xiv.) Congall was undoubtedly 
educated in the Christian religion, and to suppose that he apoa* 
tadzed to paganism is a gross absurdity, as if the people of Ire- 
land, and its numerous dergy and monks wouki have raised a 
pagan to the throne, or quietly submitted to an avowed infidel at a 
time when the whole xuition was Christian. Had any of our kings 
of that penod been guilty of such apostacy, the Irish annals and 
histories would teem with accounts of it. They do not contain 
a word of the kind ; and the last insance of paganism, wkieh I 
find recorded in them, is that of the islanders of Imna^, wIm 
were converted by St. Fechin. (See Chup. xvu. §. 10.) 

(40) This.conflagiration is assigned by the 4 Masters ("op. Tr. 
Th.p. 629. ) to A. 708. i- e. 709. mec^ in these words << KUdare 
dewtated hyfire^ As it happened during the veign of Con- 
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gall, some wiseaci^ might have tliought that he vna the incen- 
diaiy. 

(41) Ware, Bishops at Emli/. 

(42) Tr. Th. p. 499. from the 4 Ma&tere, who have A, 710, 
the same as 711. Conoeraing the bishops, that resided in Hy, 
see Notes 2S4 and 235. to Chap. xi. 

(43) Usher, p. 702. The 4 Masters (ap. Tr. Th. ib.) have 
708 (709). 

(44) The 4 Masters, and Colgan, Tr. Th. Instead of Dorben, 
Usher, (p. 702. and IntL Chron. ad A. 710.) places, next after 
Conain Mc Failbhe, Dunchad, with whom he terminates his list 
of the abbots of Hy. Colgan follows the 4 Masters, and observes 
{^AA. SS. p. 745.) that it is a mistake to make Dunchad the im- 
mediate successor of Conain. It seems that Usher did not meet 
with Dorben's name in the Annals of Ulster, by which he was 
guided ; and consequently he might not have known that he was 
abbot of Hy. The omission of his name in said Annals can be 
easily accounted for, as nothing remarkable occurred during his 
administration. This Dorben was, in all probability, the Dorbe- 
neus, who wrote a copy of Adamnan's Life of St. Columba^ and 
added at the end (see Co]gan*s edition) a request, in which he ' 
conjures those, who may wish to transcribe it, diligently to col- 
late tlieir manuscript with that which they took it from, and begs 
the. reader's prayers for himself 

(45) 4 Masters and Colgan, Tr. Th. p. 499. Their date is 
713, which must not be changed into 714. For, as O'FIaherty 
remarks, {MS. noie^ ib.) Dorben's death was according to Ti- 
gemach's Annals, on a Saturday, on which day the 28th of Oc- 
tober fell in 713. In his Ogi/gia vindicated O'Flaherty says, 
(cht^. 10.) tliat Dorben died in 713. He adds that he ruled Hy 
only five months. This is in direct opposition to the 4 Masters, 
and to every other authority I have met with. 

(46) The account (ib.) of the succession to Hy after Doiben is 
rather. confused. The 4 Masters throw in Foelchus between him 
and Dundiad. But, as Colgan observes, some of their dates 
velative to the accession of Foelchus, are evidently wrong. Be- 
sides they have this same Foelchus again as abbot of Hy after 
Dunchad, who died in 717) and assign his death to 720 (721.) 
Hence it tappeany that their interposing him between Dorben and 
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Dondiad is founded on some mistake. In a MS. note {ib.) pro- 
bably written by Corny, Dunchad is placed immediately after 
Dorben's death in 71S. 

(47) See Tr. Th. p. 480. and A A. SS. at 24 MaH.p. 744» 
where Colgan has made up some Acts of Dunchad. 

(48) A A. SS. ib. From the description, which Colgan gives 
of Kill-Iochuir as a place frequented by mariners, who considered 
Dunchad as their patron saint, its lying on the eastern coast, &c. 
I think it must be the same as Elillough in the county of Down. 

(49) See Chap, xviii. $.13. 

(50) Bede L* 5.c. 22. al. 2S. To what he has concerning this 
agreement having taken place in 716 under the abbot Dunchad 
Usher adds (p. 702. and Ind. Chron. ad A. 716.) fiom the Annals 
of Ulster, that it was entered into on a Saturday the 29th of Au- 
gust. Prideaux (Connection, &c. Part 2. B. 4.) sums up the matter 
in these words; ** In the year 716 Ecgbert, a jmous and learned 
^* presbyter of the English nation, after having spent many years 

in his studies in Ireland, which was in that age the prime seat of 
learning in all Christendom, coming from thence to the monas- 
tery of Hy proposed to them anew the Roman way, and having 

** better success herein than Adamnan — brought them all over 

« to it." 

(51) Bede, ib. Having stated that Easter fell in that year on 
the 24th of April, he observed that it was never before celebrated 
at Hy on the corresponding day of any year. In this he was right ; 
for, according to the old Irish cyde, it could not have been put 
off as late as the 24th of April. (See Smith's Dissertation. &c. 
No. 9, jipp. to Bede.) 

§. V. Dunchad died in 7 17 on the 35th of May, 
(52) the day on which his festival was usually kept, 
although it seems that his memory was revered in 
some places on the 24th of March. The immediate 
successor of Dunchad at Hy was, as well as I can 
find, Foelchuo Mac-Dorbene, who lived until 72 1 • 
{53) To the year 717 is also assigned a curious cir- 
cumstance, which has not as yet been sufficiently ex* 
plained. It is the expulsion of the family qf la 
beyond the Dorsum Britanniae (Drum-albin) hf the 
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king^ Nectan. (54) la is generally supposed to mean 
the islaiid of Hy ^ and kin^ Nectan was certainly tbe 
same as Naiton the Pictish king, who had receired 
. the Roman cycle, &c. smee 7 10, and to whom the 
abbot Ceolfiid had written his learned epistle. (55) 
For the reign of Naiton, aL Naitan^ or Nectan^ 
heffOk in 710 and continued until 725. (56) But by 
the^fiuni^ qf la we cannot understand the monks 
residing in Hy, (57) whereas Nectan had no jurist 
diction over that island, as it belonged not to his but 
to the Scottish kingdom in Britain. (58) Or if by 
some cfaimee, which by the bye cannot even be guessed 
at, he had got possession of Hy, how could it be said 
that he expelled its monks beyond Drum-albin ? In 
this case he would, instead of expelling them, have 
brought them over to his own kingdom, which lay to 
the N. and N. £• of those mountains, and was se- 
parated by them from the Scottish, to which Hy was 
adjacent, lying to the South and Souths West. (59) 
There is not a word in any old document, either 
Irish or British, of any expulsion, dispersion, or per- 
secution of the resident monks of Hy in those 
times ; and that they remained undisturbed in 7 1 7, 
and until i^^ the reign of Nectan, is evident from 
the eircumstaace of Egbert having lived quietly 
among them from 71^ to 729. Therefore the ejc^ 
pulsion (tfihe frnnily of la means ^nothing more 
than that Nectan sent out of his kingdom some 
Columbian monks, that is, of the family or order of 
Hy, and made them^ cross Drum-albin on their way 
to the Scottish territories. What was his reason for 
this proceeding it is difficult to conjecture. It has 
been supposed that some Columbians, stationed in 
Pictland, refiised to submit to the general orders he 
had issued for the adoption of the Roman cycle, &c. 
and that in consequence he expelled them from his 
kingdom. (60) But why wait until 71? to thus 
rigoroudy enforce said orders, which had been pub- 
lished in 710, w, at the latest, early in 711? If 
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the cause of the expulsion of those moiikg in 71 7 
was their opposition to the Roman practices^ it will 
follow that they disobeyed not only the king, but 
likewise their superiors of Hy, who had received 
them in the preceding year. That such waa the 
case it is difficult to believe; (6I) and some other 
reason must be looked for, why Nectan was diwleased 
with those monks. The probability is tiiat they ar- 
i^gned his conduct on some matters of a different 
nature, and that he was dissatisfied with their fireedom 
of remonstrance. (62) Nectan cbes not appear to 
have had any dispute with the abbot or monastery, 
whereas during his reign and after it the abbot con^ 
tinued to exercise his usual ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over the countries inhabited by his subjects the 
Northern Picts. (63) From what has been hitherto 
stated it is clear, that it is a most absurd mi^ake to 
suf^iose, that the monks expelled by Nectan were 
those, who inhabited the ishmd of Hy. (64) 

(52) 4 Masters and Colgan, Tr. TL p. 499 and AA. 8S.p. 745. 
The year marked by the 4 Masters is 716, which was also that of 
the Ulster Annals justly changed by Usher {ImL Chran.) into 717. 
Besides such change being authorized by the usual chronological 
system followed in both these Annals, there is a particular reason 
fibr it in this case ; whereas it is known fixxn Bede» &c that the 
yeaTi in which the monks of Hy, then governed by Dunchad, re- 
ceived the Roman cycle, &c. was 716» and on the 29th of Au- 
gust Now, as Dunchad died on a 25th of May, instead of J. 
716, we must read J- 717. 

(5S) See 4 Masters and TV, Th. ib» and compare with ^o^.46. 
The Annals of Ulster (in Johnston's Extracts after Aniiq. CeUo 
Norm,) after mentioning the change of Easter at A. 715 (716) 
place at said time the accession to Hy of Faolaa M^Dorbene (or 
Foelchus) Thus it would seemi that Dunchad resigned the ad- 
ministfation some months before his death, as I find stated in a 
M& note to Tr. Th. p. 499« 

(54) Usher p. 702. and ItuL Chron. at A. 717, fiom the An- 
nals of Ulster. 
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(55) See Bede, L. 5. 21. al 22. 

{56) Chalmeray Cakdonioj voL I. p. 906. 

(57) Uflher seems to have been of that opinion ; but he had not 
sufficiently inquire4 into the subject. 

(58) S^ Not. 146 to Chap, xu 

(59) See N(a. 151. to Chap. xi. 

(60) Of this (pinion is Mr. Chalmers, who says, (Caledon. Vol, 
I. p. S97.) that Nectan expelled many of the Columbians, who 
officiated among the Northem Picts, and adhered to thdr andent 
practices. Bede observes, {L. 5. c.2l. al. 22.) that Nectan, or 
Naiton, promulgated his command for the observance of the Ro- 
man computation of Easter, immediately after he had agreed to it 
himself, and accordingly in the year 710, or very soon after it. 
(See Smith's notes, ib.) 

(61) Bede, who was living in these very times, and is veiy 
minute in eveiy thing relative to the reception of the Roman cyde, 
&c. speaks (ii.) in glowing tems of the unam'mity, with which it 
and the Roman tonsure were submitted to by oi/ the dergy and 
monks throughout the Pictish provinces, without as much as hint- 
ing at any opposition. 

(62) Keating states (B. 2. p. 46.) that << Nectan expelled fiom 
his dominions a convent of monks, who presumed to reprehend 
his conduct, and by that means exdted discontent among bis sub- 
jects." That be meant the same expulsion as that of the Annals 
of Ulster is dear fit>m his pladng it in the year, in which was 
fought the battle of CIodi-Mionuire between the Britons and Dal- 
riadans (of Britain), which is assigned in said Annals to A. D. 716. 
t. e. 717* (See Johnston's Extracts, Ac) 

y63) Bede, who brought down his Ecdesiastical history to A, 
781, that is, sue years after the death of Nectan, makes mention 
of this jurisdiction as existing at the time he was writing it. (See 
H. L. 3. c 4. and compare with Not. 234 to Chap, xii.) 

(64) Dr. Ledwich says, (Antig. Sec p. 66.) *' by the instiga- 
tions of Ceolfirid,**'abbot of Girwy, Naitan, king of the Picts, ex- 
pelled the Culdees from Hy. This happened A. D. 717.*' As to 
his pretended Culdees^ by whom he meant the monks of Hy, we 
shall see elsewhere. Had he merely stated that Naitan expelled 
the monks from Hy, we might consider his assertion as the mis- 
take of one, who had not studied the subject. But his adding 
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Aat this was done by the instigations of Ceolfrid shows a peculiar 
njalignity and indiiFerence about truth. Upon what authority 
could he found this charge ? The only account we have of any cor- 
respondence between Nectan and Ceolfrid is that of the letter 
written by the latter, which still exists at full length, and which 
does not contain a syllable of instigation against the monks of Hy 
or any other Columbians. Is it because Ceolfrid, in said letter, 
instructed Nectan as to the Roman cyde, &c. and thereby con* 
tributed to his adoption of tliem? Was this ai in ligation or insti- 
gations to persecution ? If Ceolfrid excited the king to punish the 
monks of Hy, why was his vengeance delayed from 710, in which 
the letter was recehred, until 717 ? Or will the Dr pretend that it 
was in the very year 717 that Ceolfrid instigated him ? He may- 
to be sure, invent what stories he thinks fit for his purposes ; but 
he ought, at least, to make them appear not quite improbable. 
So then in 717, the year marked by the Dr. himself, Ceolfrid 
prevailed upon Nectan to expell the monks from Hy. Pray, for 
what ? It could not be for the reason meant by our antiquary, viz. 
tlieir adhesion to the old Irish practices; for, as Ceolfrid well knew, 
they had exchanged them in 716 for his favourite Roman ones. 
What then was their crime ? Surely the Dr. cannot be so stupid 
as to think that Ceolfrid and Nectan fell foul of them, because they 
had come over to their own party. His moans on the downfal of 
the saninary of Hy, which, he says, expired on this occasion, ate 
absdutely nonsensical. That seminary neither expired at that 
time, for it flourished for centuries after, nor did it change its te- 
nets, unless the time of celebrating Easter and the form of the 
tonsure are to be considered as dogmas of religion. 

I cannot but here animadvert, although it does not appertain to 
Irish history, on a similar false assertion of the Doctor, (id,) xnz. 
that Aldhelm, who flourished in the latter part of the seventh 
centuiy and died early in the eighth, '< excited Ina, the West 
Saxon king, against Gerontius prince of Cornwall, because he and 
his subjects preserved the faith at first taught them." Upon what 
foundation he could build this falshood it is difficult to conceive, 
unless iie alluded to the epistle written by Aldhelm to Gerontius, 
in which he endeavoured to prove that the Britons were wrong in 
adhering to their Paschal cycle, &c. But what has this to do with 
the wars between Gerontius and the West Saxons under their king ' 
VOL. III. M 
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Ina? Or where can it be fiMind, tbat Aldhelm excited Ina to 
cany them on? Hie Doctor, with unblushing audacity refers to 
Cressy, who haa quite the reverse of his assertion. For Cressy, af- 
ter giving a translation of Aldhelm's epistle (B. xix. ch. 17.) ob- 
serves^ that the Saxons did not use any violence against the Bri- 
tons ; and, ^leaking {B. xxi. cA. 10. the very part of his wor 
pointed out by Iiedwich) of the war between Ina and GerontiuSy 
has not a word about Lrn's having been urged on by Aldhelm, 
while, on the contraiyi he states that it is not easy to know the 
cause of the quarrel, and that Gerontius was the aggressor, who, 
he adds, perh^ thought he might take Ina unawares as being 
then employed in acts of piety. Of all writers in the world the Dr« 
should not on this occasion have directed us to Cressy. 

§ . vi. This would be the place to treat of St. 
Rudbert or Rupert, bishop of Worms and after- 
wards of Saltzbourgy who died in 718, were there 
any reason to believe that he was a native of Ire- 
land. But, as it is certain that he was not, and 
very probable that he had no Irish connexions, (65) 
I shall leave an account of him to the ecclesiastical 
historians of France and Germany. 

St. Cele Christus, or Christicola died in 722.(66) 
He was a native of Ulster, and is said to have belonged 
to a branch of the Nialls. Having left his own province, 
he went to a western part of Leinster, called Hi- 
donchadha, where he erected an oratory, which from 
his name has been called Kill-^ele-'ChriosU It is 
said that he travelled with some other persons to « 
Rome. In several Irish calendars his name is 
marked at the 3d of March with the title of bishop 
of Kill-cele^hriost. He had a brother named 
Cpmgall, who was abbot of Both*chonais in Inish- 
owen, and whose memory was revered there on the 
4th of September (67) 

In these times the archbishop of Armagh was 
Suibhne or Sweeny, the successor of Flan Febhla, 
(68) who died in 715 on the 24th of April. (69) 
Suibhne was son of one Cronnmail, and held the 
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see for 15 years, as he lived until 7S0. During 
his incumbency some distinguished men departed 
this life at Armagh ; in 7^^ Colman surnamed 
HuamachensiSy who wrote some Acts of St. Pa- 
trick ; (70) in 726 Eochod Mac-Colgan, an an- 
choret of that city ; in 727 Ferdomnach, a scribe 
or writer ; and in 728 Dochuma, surnamed Bolgan, 
an anchoret. (71) 

St. Cronan, bishop of Lismore, who was probably 
the immediate successor of St. Colman, (72) died 
in 718, and his memory was revered on the first 
of June. (73; Next after him we find in that 
see Colman 0*Liathain, a celebrated doctor, who 
died in 726, (74) and, 1 dare say, on a 25th of 
July. (7-^) To the same year 72f) is assigned the 
death of St. Adaninan, bishop of Rathmuighe in 
Dalrieda, (76) a part of the now county of Antrim, 
and also that of Dachonna, bishop of Connor. (77) 
In said year died St. Manchen of Leighlin, who 
was, in all probability, at least abbot there ; a St. 
Colman of Telach-uallen, perhaps Tuliihallen, a 
place in the county of Louth ; and a St. Bree, sur- 
named the Wise. (78) 

(65) Colgan has (at 27 Mart*) from among other Lives of St Ru- 
pert, published by Canisius, a very fabulous one, in which this 
samt is said to have been baptized in Ireland by St. Patrick, to 
have gone to the continent with St. Erentrudis, and one Trudbert, 
whom it calls sister and brother of his, and to have died m 623. 
It would be very strange that a person, baptized by our Apostle, 
could have lived until this year ; and Colgan's substituting in this 
case a Pbtridc junior for the great one, is a pitiful evasion not worth 
attending to. And who will believe that Rtidbert, &c. were the 
names of persons bom in Ireland ? The BoUandists not only re- 
jected this Life, but observe (at said day) that they would not 
even mention it, had it not led astray Colgan and Le Cointe in 
his j^nnal. Ecd. Fr. They have given us two other Lives of St. 
Rupert, which appear tolerably correct, and in which there is not 
a word about Ireland, nor of what is said in the fenlty one (&!• 

M 2 
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lawwi on thii point by several writers) concerning this saint hav- 
mg been of the rqjral blood of Ireland as wdil as of France, to 
which latter hereally belonged. In the Jcta Bened, ( Sec. 3. Part* 
1.) there is. a short but very ancient and correct Life, in which nei- 
ther Ireland, nor its blood royal is even hinted at. Yet I will 
not deny that St Rupert might by his maternal line have been 
connected with some Irish princes ; but it will not hence follow 
that he should be reckoned among the Irish saints. Mabillon (ib» 
Elog. Hkior.) shows that he died in 718. The Office of St. Ru- 
pert, patched up by Burke, (Qffic- propr^ at 27 March) but 
which is not used in Ireland, is taken from the fabulous Life and 
from Colgan's conjectures. It is odd, that among the authorities 
mentioned at the head of this Office we find the name of Bol- 
landus, u «• the BoUandists, notwithstanding the scornful man- 
ner in which they speak of that Life. As to St. Erentrudis. who 
was a niece, not sister, of St. Rupert, and to Trudbert, whoever 
he was, I need not tell the reader, that their history has nothing 
to do with Lreland. 

(j66) 4 Masters «nd Colgan (A A. SS. at S Mart.) where he 
treats of this saint. Tlieir date is 721, t. e. 722. 

(67) See Colgan, Acts of Cele-Chrutus^ ib*p» 4>54>. 

(68) See Chap, xviii. §. 13. 

(69) Ware and Hairis, Bishops at Armagh. 

(70) Tr. Th. p, 172 and 294.. See also Chap. in. §. 5. 

(71) lb. p. 9^. Colgan prefixes «afW to all their names. I 
have added a year to each of his dates. 

(72) See above J. 1. 

(73) A A. SS.p. 803. Colgan has fix>m the 4 Masters A. 717 
(718). Ware and Hairis {Bishops at Lismore) have confounded 
Cronan of Lismore witli Cronan, son of Nethsemon, of whom 
Colgan treats at 9 Febniaiy, {p. 302. seqq.) and who, he thought, 
was the bishop Cronan that paid a visit to Columbkill in Hy. 
(See Not. 182 to Chap, xi.) He expressly distinguishes him from 
Cronan of Lismofe and for a very just reason, viz. that their times 
were far different. It is therefore strange that Ware, who had the 
A A* SS. he. cit. before his eyes, and where he found mention 
made of the son of Nethsemon, could have fallen into such a mis- 
take, which cannot be accounted for except by his having read 
too cursprily what Colgan has about these Cronans. Archdall 
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(at Lismore) has only a part of Ware's mistake ; for he does not 
call Cronan of Lismore son of Nethsemon^ but he says that he 
died on the 9th of February. Now this day is assigned in the 
calendars not to his death but to that of the son of Nethse* 
mon. 

(74) AA. SS. p. 149. and Ind. Chron^ ib. ad A, 7^5. i. e. 
726. 

(75) Colgan, when mentioning the death of Colman OXiathain, 
does not give us the day of it, or of his commemoration. Yet he 
might have easily found either one or the other in the Calendar 
of Cashel, which he quotes ib. p, 155. This calendar has at 22 
January Colman Hua Beogna of Lismore, that is, the older Col- 
man, of whom above §.l. Then at 25 July it has Mocholmoc 
or Colman 0*Liathain a comorban or successor of St. Mochudda 
(Carthag) of Lismore. Colgan very oddly imagined that these two 
Colmans were but one person, viz. the Colman of 22 Jan. and 
that the 25th of July was a second festival, perhaps of tfansla- 
tion, &c» in honour of hinK I do not know what reason he oould 
have had for thinking so, except that the Colman at 25 July waf 
called MocholmoCy which name was often given ta the older Col- 
man. But surely ev^ St. Colman might have been called Mo- 
cholmoc. (See Not 12.) That in said calendar two distinct Col- 
mans were meant is evident not only from the difference of the 
days marked, but still more from the former being sumamed Huu'- 
Beogna, and the laUer O^Liathain, the very Colman that died in 
726. Whether the 25th of July was his Natalis, t. e. the anni- 
versaiy of his death, or a day of commemoration, I cannot de- 
cide ; but, considering the usual practice in the calendan, it is 
more probable that it was the Natalis. 

(76) A A, SS. p. 377. and Ind. Chron. ib. ad A. 725 (726). 
Concerning the see of Rathmuighe, which was veiy ancient, tee 
Chap. VII. i. 6. Not. 5S. and J^ot. 256. to Chap.x. 

(77) AA. SS. Ind. Chron. ad A. 725. Ware and Hams 
{Bishops at Connor) have retained this date, but mi^t have 
safely dianged it into 726. 

(78) 4 Masters and Colgan, ib. 

§ . viL Foelchuo or Faolan Mac-Dorbene, abbot 
of Hy, who, according to one account, died in 72 ] , 
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(79) and, according to another, in 724, was suc- 
ceeded by Killen or Killin, surnaraed fada or l&ng. 

(80) Concerning this Killen I can find nothing 
particular, except that he is said to have died in 
726. (8 1 ) The next abbot, whom we meet with 
after him, was another Killen, surnamed Droich" 
theachi who lived until about 750. 

To the year 7^7 is affixed the death of Aelchu, 
abbot of Clonard. (82) It is not improbable that 
he was also bishop of that place. At least his pre- 
decessor Dubdan O'Foclan was, being expressly 
styled bishop and abbot of Clonard, and who died 
in 717. ("83) In the same year 727 died St. Mure- 
dach, bishop of Mayo, and son of Indrect, who is 
supposed to have been one of the Indrects kings of 
Connaught in those times. (84) 

According to some writers St. Muredach survived 
St. Gerald called of Mayo ; but it is more than pro* 
bable that he died before him. The history of St. 
Gerald is extremely confused, and interspersed with 
monstrous fables. (85) This much is certain that 
he was an Englishman, and superior of the estab- 
lishment, which Colman, after his return from Lin- 
disfarne, formed at Mayo for the English, who had 
followed him to Ireland. (86) If Gerald was one 
of those, who left Lindisfame together with Colman, 
(87) he must have been very young at that time ; 
for Colman's departure from that place was in 664, 
and Gerald lived until 732. Supposing him to have 
been in 664 only about sixteen years old, it may be 
admitted that he belonged to that party ; but as the 
persons who accompanied Colman are spoken of as 
men and actual monks, (88) it is much more proba- 
ble that Gerald came over to Ireland on some later 
occasion ; whereas the monastery of Mayo continued 
to be resorted to by English and students for a long 
time after Colman's death. (89) Gerald is said to 
have, on his arrival in Ireland, and before he was 
placed at Mayo, presided over some monks at EUteria, 
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(90) which, if this be true, was probably a cell be- 
longing to the house of Mayo. According to this 
statement, he could not have been one of Uolman's 
first English followers, who, as is well known, were 
all fixed by him in said house. At what time he be- 
came superior at Mayo is not known; and it pro- 
bably was not prior to the seventh century. (91) His 
death is assigned on the best authority to A. D. 739, 
(92) and, according to several concurrent accounts, 
to the 13th of March. (93) In some Irish docu- 
ments St. Gerald is called bishop ; but it is very 
doubtful whether he was entitled to this appellation. 
(94) 

(79) 4 Masters, as above Not. 53. 

(80) It is stated in the Annals of Ulster (Johnston's Extracts.) 
that Killin-fada succeeded Faolan Mac Derbene in 723 t. e. 724. 

(81) The 4 Masters and Colgan Tr. Th.p. 499. Their date 
7£5 may, as usual, be supposed the same at 726: 

(82) A A. SS. p. 407. 

(83) 76. I have added a year to the dates thus given. 

(84) A A. SS. p. 605. The 4 Masters assign Muredach*s 
death to 726» /. e. 727. Archdall (at Mayo) without any authority, 
instead of Bishop, calls him abbot. 

(85) Colgan has published (at 13 Mart.) a Life of St. Gerald 
from a MS. of the monastery of the Island of all saints in Lough- 
ree, the author of which he thought was perhaps Augustin Ma* 
graidin. But it is dear from some genuine tracts written by Ma^ 
graidin, he could not be the author of this barbarous stuff. The 
Bollaudists, in their observations (at s^d day) on St. Gerald, justly 
declare it to be full of nonsense and intolerable. Besides many 
fooleries it abounds in anachronisms. 

(86) See Chap. imn. $. 2. 

(87) That he was one of them is stated in the so called Life of 
St Gerald, and hence Ware {Antiq. cap. 26.) places him among 
them. But he omits the ridiculous fitble of (Serald having been 
abbot of Winchester, as. if there were Columbians in that city, 
and of his having brought along with him, in Cdhnan's suite, three 
brothers of his, and three thousand other worthy En^fishmen. 
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The latter part of this nonsense has been copied by Archdall (at 
Mai/o,) Now we Icnow from Bede (see Chap. xvi«. §. 2.) 
that Colman was followed by only about thirty Englislunen to 
Ireland. 

(88) See Bede, X. 4. c. 4. 

(89) See Bede, ib. and above Chap, xviii* $. 2 Not, IS. 

(90) l-ife, cap. 1. Colgan observes (AA. SS. p. 603.) that 
there was in the diocese of Tuam, to which that of Mayo has been 
annexed, a chapel called KiUHin^elUheir^ that is the cell of the 
pilgrim or foreigner, and that this might have been what in the 
Life is called ElUeria. It was perhaps a cell depending on Mayoy 
as was probably also a church in same diocese called Tech'Sasson^ 
the house of Saxons or Englishmen. 

(91) If we could place any confidence in the Life, Gerald 
would have been abbot of Mayo before the death of Adamnan ; 
for it states {cap. 15.) that he was, when presiding tliere, visited 
by him. But, even admitting that such a visit took place, it will 
not follow that he was abbot before theTtli century ; for Adamnan 
was in Ireland as late as the year 703 (see above §. d.) during 
which he might have called upon Gerald. Colgan remarks (AA* 
SS. p» 604.) that Gerald*s name does not appear among those of 
the persons, who attended the synod of 697» (see Chap. xvin. §. 
14.) althoi^ that of Egbert, likewise an Englishman, does. Hi» 
object was to show, that Gerald was then dead ; but, as he waa 
undoubtedly alive at that time and for many years ailer, Colgan 
ought to have concluded that Greraid was not aa yet an abbot or 
much distinguished in the year 697. 

(92) The Annals of Ulster, in which he is called Gerali pan- 
tifex Saxonum Campi Heo (Magh-Heo), place his death in 731 » 
f. e. 732, to which year it is affixed also by Tigemach in these 
words; '' Pondfex Muighe-heo Saxonum Garailt obiit.** It is 
singular that Usher, having quoted these authorities, {Ind. Chron. 
ad A, 697.) has preferred to them that of the lying Life of Ge- 
Yald, in which we are told that after his death Adamnan of Hy 
governed the church of Mayo constantly and indefatigably fat 
seven years, until returning to Hy he died there himself. Hence 
Usher aigued that, as Adamnan died in 704, Gerald's death 
ought to be assigned to 697* But. how could he have be* 
lieved, that Adamnan totally neglected the government of Hy 
and of the whole Columbian order for seven years, and confine 
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himself to the monastery of Mayo ? Or did he not recollect that 
Adamnan spent a considerable part of that period in Northum- 
berland, and afterwards in Hy striving to bring over his monks to 
the Roman cycle, &c. (above $• 3.) and accordingly could not 
have been indefatigahly employed at Mayo ? Colgan, who 
scrupled to doubt of what the Life states, followed Usher, adding an 
argument, which proves nothing more than that Gerald was not 
abbot of Mayo in 697* (See Not. prec.) As to Archdairsbong* 
ling (at Mayo) concerning Gerald having not died, but succeeded 
Colmoii hi 697 (See Not. 16 to Chap, xviii.) and then pladng 
Adamnan after him, is too slovenly to be honoured with animad* 
version. Tlie 4 Masters fap. A A. SS. p. 604.) have Gerald's 
death at A, 726 (727; ; but their authority is not equal to that of 
Tigemach or of the Ulster annals. The BoUandists, perceiving 
that it was ridiculous to make Adamnan of Hy successor of 
Gerald, suspect that he might have been confounded with another 
Adamnan. But, as the monastery of Mayo was in those times 
purely English, it is not easy to believe that any of its abbots was 
then an Irishman, as an Adamnan would have been. And it is 
useless to endeavour to prop up any part of that absurd &ble. 

(93) 4 Masters, Calendars, &c. (ap. A A. SS. p. 604. 

(94) Some calendars, quoted by Colgan fib. J give him the title 
of bishop ; and we have just seen (Noi, 92.) that he has been 
called pontifex. Yet in the Life, notwithstanding the great 
things said of him, he is s^led merely abbot. The 4 Masters 
say no more of him than St. Gerald of Mayo. According to 
their statements he could scarcely have been a bishop ; for they 
place his death in 727) the veiy year to which they assign that o( 
St. Muredach, whom they expressly call bishop of Mayo. 
Surely there were not two bishops there at the same time. 
Bede, speaking of the monastery of Mayo, as it was circum- 
stanced when he was writing his history, and accordingly down 
to 731, says (L. 4. c.4.) that the English monks lived there un- 
der a canonical or regular abbot He has nothing about their 
having among them a bishop, although, in all probability, Gerald 
was their abbot at the time of his making this observation. I am 
inclined to think, that his having been called pontifex, pontiff 
of the English, gave rise to the supposition of his having been a 
bishop. . But why dkl not Tigemach or the compilers of the 
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Ulster annals plainly call him episcopus f The title, ponii/eXf 
has been often used in an equivocal manner, and sometimes in the 
same sense as president (See Spelman, Gloss^ and Ducange, at 
PonUfex and Ponttficium.) It may be, that, as the English were 
strangers in Lreland, the abbot of Mayo enjoyed some particular 
privileges as protector of his countrymen. 

§ • VIII. A holy virgin, named Segretia, is mentioned 
as having been sister of St. Gerald, and hence some 
modem writers have concluded that she presided over 
a nunnery at Mayo. But we have hot sujQScient 
authority for either of these statements. (9^) That 
there was a St. Segretia or rather Segnetia in those 
times, somewhere in Ireland, I do not mean to deny ; 
and we find some other holy women, who were dis- 
tinguished in the early part of the eighth centurv, 
such as St. Samthanna abbess of Clonebrone (9o) 
in the now county of Longford ; St. Sebdanna abbess 
of Kildare, who died in 727, and the next abbess 
after her St. Affrica, who lived until 7^9, (97) to 
which year is assigned also the death of a St. Con- 
cbenna daughter of one Kellaigh Chuallan. (98) 
As scarcely any thing further is, as far as I can dis- 
cover, known concerning them, an attempt at un- 
ravelling their history would be useless. 

Suibhne, archbishop of Armagh, having died on 
the 21st of June in 730 (99) was succeeded by Con- 
gus, who held the see for 20 years. He was a native 
of a place or district called Kinell-Anraire, (100) 
probably somewhere in Ulster. Congus was a man 
of learning, (101) and, when archbishop, wrote a 

Eoem, in which he exhorted Aedh or Aidus Ollan, 
ing of Ireland, whose confessor he was, to punish 
Aedh Rony, king of Ulster, for having sacrilegiously 
attacked and pillaged some ' churches of the diocese 
of Armagh. (102) 

St. Foeldovar, bishop of Clogher, died in 7^2 on 
the 29th of June. (103) He is the first prelate of 
that ancient see whose times are well known next 
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after St. Tigernach. (104) St. Tola, bishop of 
Clonard, died in 734 on the 30th of March, the day 
on which his anniversary was commemorated. (105) 
This saint was of the illustrious family of the 
Galengi, (106) and son of one Dunchad. He led 
for many years the life of a hermit at a place called 
from him Dkert^Tola^ and situated either in the 
southern part of the ancient Meath, or northern part 
of ancient Munster, and consequently in the now 
King's county. (107) Afterwards he was raised to 
the see of Clonard, but in what year is not recorded. 
It has been said that he was bishop also of Kildare. 
That this is a mistake may be safely concluded from 
as much as is known of his transactions. (108) In 
these times we find a bishop in the small island of 
Rechran (Rachlinor Raghlin) off the coast of Antrim, 
Flann son of Kellach. He died in 735, and his 
memory was revered on the 17th of July. (109) 
During this period an Irish bishop, named Cumian, 
who at a very advanced stage of life had retired 
from Ireland to Bobbio, where he spent his last 17 
years in the monastic state, and in a most exemplary 
manner died there on a 19th of August, aged 95 
years and 4 months. He was buried at Bobbio 
during the reign of the Lombard king Luitprand, 
which lasted somewhat more than 31 years until 744. 
This king had such a veneration for Cumian, that he 

fot his tomb adorned with precious stones. It is not 
nown to what part of Ireland he belonged. (110) 

(95) It u said in the Life o£ St. Gerald {cap. 15.) that Segre- 
tia his sister died, together with one hundred of her nuns, of the 
gieat pestilence, w. that of 664 ; but it is not stated in what 
place, and her death is mentioned as having occurred while he 
was at Eliteria, and before he went to Mayo. How could a 
sister of Gerald have been an abbess before A. 664, or is it to be 
believed that he was superior of any establishment in Ireland at 
a time prior to his having set a foot in this country ? Colgan ob* 
serves (Not. ad loc. p. 603.) that he could discover nothing re- 
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lative to this Segretia, unless she was the same as St. S^- 
netia of a place called Domnach-Keinct whose NaialU wsm 
marked in some calendars at 18 December^ Yet afterwards 
(p^ 605.) partly in complaisance to- Gerald*s Life, and partly 
through conjecture, he makes maition of St. Segcetia en* Segnena^ 
with her 100 virgins, as liaving died at Mayo on an 18th De- 
cember. He foigot that a little before he had t^ld us that St. 
S^netia belonged to Domnach-Keine. On those notable 
grounds Harris has made up a nunnery founded at Mayo in the 
seventh century by St. S^retia, and has been followed by 
ArchdalL 

(96) See AA. SS. f. 547^ 

(97) Tr. Th. p. 629. 1 have added a year to its datesu In 
the Ulster annals the death of St. Affiica or Afreca of Kildare i& 
assigned to to A. 744 (745.) 

(98) AA. SS. p. 607. 

(99) Tr. Th. p. 29 k and Ware, Bishops at Armagh. 

(100) Ware {ib.) has understood the KineU-Anmire of Tr. Th. 
as the name of a man, from whom Congus was descended, or 
as Harris lias it, leaving out Kinellj from whose stock he was 
sprung. But the words, '' De KineU Anmire oriundus Jiiit^* 
seem to point rather to a district than to a man ; and there were 
several tracts in Ireland, whose names began with KindL It is 
true that its original meaning was progeny or clan ; but it came 
to be used for the territories, in which such clans lived er. c. 
Eanell-Conail, Kinell Enda, &c. in like manner as the Irish word 
Clann (children, family, &c.) whence Claneboys, Clanrickard, &c 
Kinell- Anmire may certainly be explained by Clan of Anmire, 
and I will not object to the supposition that Congus was a mem- 
ber of that clan. Tut who said Anmire was I cannot tell, un- 
less perhaps was meant Anmiraeus formerly monarch of Ire- 
land. 

(101 ) Congus is called (TV*. Th, ib.) a scribe, a title given in 
Ireland, aa Colgan observes (ib^ and p. 631.) to men of letters^ 
professors, and particularly to authors. See also Ware, Antiq.. 

cap. n. 

(102) Tr. Th. p. 294. Ware and Hairis^ Bishops at Armagh 
and Writers. 
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(103) 4 Masters and AA. SS. p. 742. Their date is 731, f. e. 
732. 

(104) We have seen fNot. 5, to Chap, xii.) that with regard 
t» old times, no attention is due to the reigistiy of Clogher, which 
has been Mowed by Ware. 

(105) Colgan treating of St. Tola (at 30 March p. 793.) quotes 
the 4 Masters, who assign his death to 733 (734). As to 
the day of it, which was omitted by them, he does not fib.) ex- 
pressly marie it, only observing, that his memory was revered on 
the 30th of March ; but elsewhere (AA. SS. p. 407.) we read, 
aooOTding to his printed text, that Tola died on the 3d of Mardi. 
This must be a typographical error for 30; whereas Colgan states 
that he has taken from the calaadars of all the obitual days, the 
Natalis of the several saints, whom he names in this part of the 
AA^ Now all the calendars, referred to by him at p» 793, have 
Tola's name only at the SOth of March, and it is plain that Col- 
gan considered it as his Natedis, This mistake of the printer 
(one of the thousands, which have greatly injured Colgan's works,) 
led astray Ware, {Buhops at Meath) who accordingly assigned 
Tola's death to the 3d of March. Besides this mistake Ware fell 
into another, for which Colgan is not to blame, although he pro- 
fessed to follow him ; for, instead of 733, which Colgan has eveiy 
where for the death of Tola, he, or his printer, has given us 
732. 

(106) The famOy of the Galengi inhabited, I suppose, some 
of the districts called Galenga or Gallon. There was a Gallen or 
Galian, which comprized a very great part of the Queen's county 
and of the counties of Carlow and Kildare. Considering the si- 
tuation of the place, in which, as will be just seen, St. Tola com- 
menced his career, it is not improbable that he was a native of 
that territory. 

(107) Colgan observes, that the Calendar of Cashel places 
Disert-Tola in Meath, while, according to eveiy other authority, 
it was in upper Dalcassia, that is, the northern part of Munster. 
He justly remarks that it lay perh^ at the boundary of both pro- 
vinces. In former times Meath and Munster met each other in 
what is now called the King's county, which has been made up 
of districts that belonged to these provinces. That Disert-Tola 
was in the now barony of Garrycastle in said county may, I thinki 
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be deduced from the drcamfittancey related by ^e 4 Masters at 
A. D, 1034y of Garten lord of Dealbhna having been killed by 
some of his subjects when entering the church of Disert-Tola. 
This Dealbhna was, in all probability, tlie one sur-named EcUhra, 
the M'Coghlan*s country, or barony of Ganrycastle. {See Harris^ 
Aniiq, ch. ?• and Seward at Dealbhna.) 

(108) In St. Tola's Acts at 50 March, in which Colgan col- 
lected every thing that he could find concerning him, Saldare is 
not even mentioned. In the passage of the 4* Masters relative to 
him, there quoted at full length, he is called bishop only of 
Clonard. The calendar of Cashel has <« SU Tola of Disert-Tola ;* 
the martyrology of Donegall, '^ St Tola bishop and anchoret^ of 
Disert'TotaT But in no calendar whatsoever is he said to have 
belonged to Kildare. Yet at p. 407. we find and of Kildare, et 
de Kill-dara, added to the words, bishop of Clonard, It is plain 
that KiUrdara has dipped in, instead of Disert-Tola. Hence 
proceeded the mistake of Ware and Harris, who ^Bishops at 
MeM anfd Kildare) make him bishop not only of Clonard, hot 
likewise of Kildare. To show still further that they were mis- 
taken, I may add that in the very minute catalogue, whidi Col- 
gan has, (Tr. Th. p. 629.) of the bishops, abbots, &c. of Kil- 
dare, from the beginning down to the 13th century, no St. Tola 
is reckoned among them. 

(109) Tr. Th. p. 509. The year there marked from the 4 
Masters is 734. f. e. 735. 

(110) Colgan has this bishop Cumian at 12 January. His rea- 
son for treating of him at said day was his having conjectui^ 
that he might have been Cumian of Antrim, whose name is in 
the Irish calendars at said day, and whose death is assigned to 
A. 658. For this conjecture he has not even the appearance of 
an argument, nor is it consistent with Cumian's having died at 
Bobbio on a 19th of August, and during the reign of Luitprand, 
which did not begin until many years after 658. He observes 
that among all the St. Cumians, bishops or otherwise, not one of 
them appears in the Irish calendars at 19 August. This is not 
to^be wondered at, whereas the Cumian of Bobbio died far away 
from Breland, and all that is known of him is contained in die 
following epitaph, which our old hagiologists probd[>ly never heard 
off and of which I have given the substance. 
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Hie sacm bead membra Cumiani solmntur, 

Ci^us caelum penetrans anima cum Angelis gaudet. 

Iste fuit magnus dignitate> genere, forma. 

Hunc mittit Scotia fines ad Itaficos senem ; 

Locatur et Bobio, Domini oonstrictus amore^ 

Ubi venerandi dogma Columbani sarvando 

Vigilansy ieiunans, indefessus sedule orans, 

Qlympiades quatuor, uniusque chrculo anni> 

Sic vixit felidter, ut fdix modo credatur. 

Mitis, pradensy plus patribus padficus cunctis. 

Huic aetatis anni fuerunt novies deni, 

Lustram quoque unum, mensesque quatuer simul. 

Ac pater egtegik potens intercessor existe 

Pro gloriosissimo Luitprando r^;e, qui tuum 

Pretioao lapide tumbam decoravit devotus. 

Sic ut manifestum almum ubi tegitur oorpuji 

— - est hie dominus Cumianus episcopus 

Qartodecimo Calend. Septemb. fecit Joannes Magister. 

Colgan would fain refer the words, Qtuirtodecimo CalentL Sep" 
iemb. not to the death of Cumian, but to the day on which John 
Magister woilced at the epitaph. This would be a strange mode 
of explaining the days marked on such monuments, nor would it 
have occurred to Colgan, did he not think it odd that Cumian's 
name is not in the Irish calendars at 19 August. MabiUon, touch- 
ing incidentally on Cumian, {AnnaL &c. at A. 722.) understood 
the 14 CaUntL Sept. as relative to his death, observing at the 
same time that in the calendar of Bobbio his festival was assigned 
not to that day u e. 19 August, but to the 9th of June. His 
adding that Cumian spent more than 20 years in that monasteiy 
is, I think, a mistake founded on his having reckoned the four 
Olympiads as each consisting of five years, a mode of computing, 
which he had erroneously followed in making up the age of St 
Columbanus. (See Nat. 69 to Chap, xiii.) 

§• IX. Flahertach, monarch of Ireland, who^ as 
we have seen, (HI) retired in 734 to a monasterj in 
Armagh, was succeeded by Aedh or Hugh IV. sur- 
named OUain, son of the king Fergall. lie reigned 
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for nine years until he was killed in the battle of Kells 
A. D. 743, fighting against Domnald, who was then 
raised to the throne. This Domnald, the third 
monarch of his name, was son of Murdach a great 
grandson of Colman prince of Meath, who was a son 
of the monarch Diermit I. Having reigned 20 
years, Domnald went on a pilgrimage to Hy, where 
he died late in 763. His successor was Niell Fras- 
sach, or the cloudy^ a brother of Aedh Ollain, who 
after a reign of seven years retired to Hy, became a 
monk there, and lived until 778. The next monarch 
was Donnchad, or Donagh, a son (bom in 733) of 
Domnald IH. He ascended the throne in 770, and 
held it for 27 years. His reign is remarkabLft for its 
having been that, during which the Danes be^an to 
infest the coasts of Scotland and Ireland. (112; 

The Church history of Ireland during these 
reigns presents us with a much smaller number of 
persons distinguished by sanctity or learning, and of 
interesting facts, than we have met with in former 
periods. Yet notwithstanding the scanty accounts, 
that remain of those times, owing either to a neglect 
in recording transactions or to the destruction and 
loss of documents, it is certain that ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and learning of every sort, such as was cul- 
tivated in the eighth century, continued to flourish in 
this country. Detailed accounts of many holy and 
learned men of this period cannot be given ; but 
there is no doubt of such, and fai' from few, persons 
having adorned it. 

A St. Manchin, abbot of Tuaim-grene (Tomgrany 
in the county of Clare) died in 735 (7J6). (Il3) 
Aractac, who, although called only abbot of Ferns, 
was perhaps bishop there, died in 7i*8. (114) To 
A. D. 742 is assigned the death of St. Cormac 
bishop of Trim. (115) He is said to have been" of 
the royal house of the Nialls ; and his name appears 
in various calendars at the 17th of February as the 
anniversary of his death. (1X6) Three brothers of 
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his are spoken of; Rumond, a very wise man and 
deeply skilled in history and antiquities, who died in 
743 ; Baitellach, abbot of Trim, whose death is marked 
at A. D. T52 ; and Ossan a priest, the year of whose 
death is not known. St. Coman, or Com man, author 
of a Monastic rule, which was extensively followed in 
Connaught, died in 743, or according to another ac- 
count in 746. (1 17) I find him called bishop of Ros- 
common, (118) where an episcopal see existed during 
the middle ages ; and, as that place, in all appearance, 
got its name from this St. Coman (1 19) it is highly 
probable that he was its first bishop. (120) His 
memory was revered on the 26th of December. (121) 
In these times there was a bishop, and apparently the 
first, at Fore, St, Suarle or Suarlech, who, having suc- 
ceeded the abbot Dubdaboren in 7'>6, was afterwards 
raised to the episcopal rank and lived until the 27th 
of March, A. D. 746. (122) 

(111) Above §. I. 

(112) O'Eaherty, Ogi/g. Part, m. cap. 93. See also Ware, 
Antiq. cap, 4. Their accounts as to those kings agree in sub- 
stance, except that Ware reckons the reign of Donnchad from 
the year 778, in which Niell Frassach died in Hy, while O'Fla- 
herty makes it begin in 770, the year of said king's withdrawing to 
that island. And hence instead of 27 years, which 0*Flaherty has 
for his reign, Ware counts only 19. I must here caution the reader 
against a typogn^ihical error in the margin fib.J of the English 
translation of Ware, in which, instead of 797, the year of Donn- 
chad's death, we find 787. The dates of the 4 Masters {ap. Tr, 
Th, p, 448.) relative to all those kings are different from O'Fla- 
hert/s; but we may be certain that his are the most cor- 
rect. 

(113) A A. SS.p.SS2. 

(114) lb. p. 223. I hove changed the date 737 of the 4 Mas- 
ters into 738. In the 3d Index^ ib. Arectach is called bishop 
of Ferns. This may have been merely a mistake of the com- 
piler. 

(115) Colgan at 17 February, {p. 361.) where he treats of this 
VOL. III. N 
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saintf cdls him Comiac junior^ as if there had been an older 
Connac bishop of Tnm in the fifth oentuiy. That this is a mis- 
take has been shown aheady (Chap* viii. §. 12.) The 4 Mas* 
ters, quoted by Colgan place Connac's death in 741 (742). 

(116) Although in said calendars Cormac, bishop of Trim, is 
expressly mentioned at 17 February, Colgan, in consequence of 
hb supposing that there was an older Comiac also bishop thefe, 
has some doubts as to which of them this date belonged. But, 
as he was mistaken on that point, these doubts are unfounded. 
At said day the calendars have indeed another Cormac, who was 
not bishop of Trim, but archbishop of Armagh. (See Chap, yiii, 
J. 12.) 

(117) The 4 Masters (ap. A A. SS.p. 791.) have A. 742 (743). 
Ware ( Writers at Coman) quotes the Annals of Boyle for A, 
746. 

(118) AA.SS.p.W5. 

(119) We have seen {Not, 146 to Chap, xn.) that there is no 
sufficient reason to admit, that there was a St. Coman at Ros* 
common in the sixth century, as some writers have supposed. 

(120) Colgan {AA.'SS* p. A05.) calls Coman not only bishop, 
but likewise founder of the church of Roscommon. 

(121) lb. and p. 791. 

(122) A A. SS. p. 772 at 27 Mart. The date from the 4 Mas- 
ters is 745, i. e. 746. 

§. X. Album, alias Witta or Wittan, one of the 
fellow labourers of St. Boniface in Gcnnany, and 
who in 741 was appointed by him bishop of Bura- 
burg near Fritzlar in Hesse, (123) i» said to have 
been a native of Ireland. (124) The only objec* 
tion I find to this position is, that, if his original 
name was Witta^ he would seem to have been 
rather an Englishman. But it may be conjectured, 
that his real name was Albuin, which, to please the 
German ears, was changed into the corresponding 
Saxon Witta, white. (125) Be this as it may, 
scarcely any thing else is known concerning him, 
except that he died on a 26th of October, and has 
been called the apostle of Thuringia. (126) It is 
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certain that there were at that period Iri^ mission? 
aries preaching the Gospel in Germany together 
with St. Boniface. One of them was the celebrated 
Virgilius, who afterwards became bishop of Saltz- 
burg, and whose real name was most probably 
Feargilf or perhaps FeargaL ( 1 27) To what part 
of Ireland he belonged, or of what family he. was, 
I cannot find any account, except ita being, .said 
that he was of noble extraction. (188) Having 
greatly distinguished himself by his piety and learur 
ing, ( i 29) he was raised to the pi-iesthood, and, apr 
parently soon afler, set out for the continent as a 
missionary. He had arrived in France before the 
year 746, (ISO) where he was most graciously re- 
ceived by Pepin, son of Charles Martel, and as yet 
only mayor of the palace. (131) He is said to have 
remained with Pepin, who was greatly attached to 
him, for two years, at Carisiacum, a princely re- 
sidence near Compeigne, on the Oise, and thence 
to have proceeded to Bavaria then governed by the 
duke Otilo or Odilo, to whom he was strongly re- 
commended by Pepin. This was probably about 
the year 745. Virgilius was in Bavaria when his 
disputes began with St. Boniface, whose jurisdic- 
tion then extended over that country, as w^ll as 
over many other parts of Germany. The first 
instance of them occurs in 746, occasioned by a 
theological question, to which the ignorance of a 
priest gave rise. This priest, not understanding 
Latin, used in administering . baptism to say these 
words ; " Baptizo te in nomine Patria^ et Filial 
et Spiritua Sancta^* instead of Patris^ fiflih et Spi- 
rittis Sancti. Boniface, being informed of it, or- 
dered Virgilius and Sidouius, a companion of his 
and probably also an Irishman, (132) to rebaptize 
such persons as that priest bad undertaken to bap- 
tize. They refused to obey, justly maintaining 
that the baptisms performed by him were valid, and, 
to protect themselves against any exercise of Boni- 

N 2 
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facets power, gave a full account of the whole mat- 
ter in a letter which they wrote to Pope Zachary. 

(12S) See Epist<^ Banifac. No. ISl, 132, and Fleuiy, Hist. 
EccL L. 42. §. 22. 

(124) Trithemius (Deviru illustribus Ord. Ben.&c) states, 
that he had been a monk in Ireland, and that thence, leaving liis 
sweet native countiy, he passed over to Germany, where he con- 
verted nmnbers -of pagans, and became bishop, &c. Arnold Wion 
(Lign. Fits,/ calls Albuin an Irishman, and as TVithemius also 
says in one place, a monk of Hy, who went to Germany, &c. 
Hence several other authors, among whom Serarius (Ber. Mo- 
gunt. L. S.) Usher (Preface to Ep. Hib. SyU.) Colgan (AA. SS. 
p. 610.) Ware and Harris {Writers at Albuin) have considered 
iiim as imdoubtedly a nadve of Ireland. 

(125) Even admitting that the original name was Ft^o, Wttta 
or Wittatiy it might have been an Irish name, although not mean- 
ing iuhite in the Irish language. His English companions, find- 
ing that in their tongue it was like tohite^ might have latinized it 
into Jlbuinus* 

(126) See AA. SS. p. 6ia 

(127) The Irish Fear, sometimes contracted into Fer, has in 
latinizing of names been not seldom changed into Vir. For Fear 
in Irish signifies man, as Vir does in Latin. Thus an abbot of Hy, 
whose name is constantly written in Irish Fergna, is called by 
Adamnan Virgnous through, as Colgan observes {A A. SS.p. 451.) 
a Latin inflexion. In like manner Virgilius, which I find (ib. p. 800) 
given also to an abbot of Aghaboe in the 8th century, and (ib, p. 
107) to one of Tirdaglas in the 10th, was no other than Feargil, 
or probably Feargal, Fergal, now Ferral. That the Virgilius, 
who was in Germany during the time of St* Boni&ce, was the same 
as the one, who was afterwards raised to the see of Sakzbuig can- 
not, with any sufficient d^ree of probability, be called in ques- 
tion. His having disagreed with him on some points, in which by 
the bye Viiplius was right, and his being denounced by him to 
Pope Zachaiy, is no proof that he was not the holy and learned 
Virgilius, who, after that Pope's death, was considered worthy of 
being promoted to the episcopal order. Fleuiy, however, treats 
of them as two distinct Vifgils ; but Mabillon (at the Life of St. 
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Virgily AA* Ben, Sec* 3. part 2. and Aniud, Ben* at A* 747 
and 756.) makes them the same person, and so does Basnage in 
his edition of Canisius, {AnU LecL Tom, 3. part 2^ p. 273.) I 
scarcely need add, that Baronius, Usher, Ware, and a cro^d of 
other writers were of the same opinion. Yet Pagi (Critica &c. 
ad A. D. 746.) has endeavoured to show, that the Virgil, with 
whom Boniface had some disputes, was different from the great 
bishop of Saltzburg. But, as will be soon seen, his arguments are 
far from conclusive. 

(128) A Life of St. Virgilius has been published by Canisius 
( Tom. 3. part 2. Basnage's ed ) and ailerwards by Messingham 
(Florilegf &c.) and Mabillon {Acta Ben. Sec. S^part 2. It was 
written in the 12lh century, and consists of two parts; the first 
biographical, but short, meagre, and inaccurate ; the second on 
miracles wrought at his tomb in various times. This Life begins 
with these words : Beatissmus igitur VirgUius in Hibemia insula 
de nobili ortus prosapia" &c. The account given in it of his 
transactions prior to his being placed on the see of Saltzburg is 
very imperfect, and that part of his history must be collected &om 
other documents. 

(129) All accounts agree, that besides being veiy religious he 
was exceedingly learned. In. the Life it. is said that he might 
have been considered the most learned among the learned men of 
his time and dimate, meaning, I suppose, the western world. By 
Bruschius he is styled vir pietate et doctrina clarus. He is spoken 
of in like manner by Hundius and other German writera. 

(130) Pagi, Critica, &c. ad A. 746. 

(131) Some writers have said that Virgilius,. on his arrival in 
France, was received by King Pepin. But this must be. under- 
stood in a loose sense, inasmuch as Pepin, from being mayor of 
the palace, was afterwards raised to the throne in 752. Pagi 
Cloc, citj and Mabillon (Annal. Ben. ad A. 756.) took care to 
style Pepin only mayor of the palace at the time of Viigilius* re- 
ception at his court. According to the unchronological manner, 
in which his arrival in Erance and his subsequent proceedings until 
he was consecrated bishop of Saltzbuig are related in the Life, it 
would seem as if he had not been in that country until after 760. 
Not only Ware and Harris, ( Writers at VirgU) but likewise Reuiy, 
(Zr. 44. $. 3.) in consecjuence of following said Life, fell into a-great 
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« 

inistake on this point. Besides calling Pepin king at the time of 
his first receiving Virgilius, they supposed thait the saint was not in 
the continent more than about four years prior to Y66, or 767, to 
each of which years his consecration at Saltzburg has been most 
erroneously assigned. It will be seen lower down, that he was A 
bishop many years earlier. But from what is said in the Life, and 
which they copied from it, concerning Virgilius having gone from 
Pepin's court to Saltzburg in the time of Otiio, duke of Bavaria, 
these writers ought to have guarded against that mistake ; for, as 
Pagi fib. J observes, Otilo died in 748, 

(132) Mabillon says, (Annals f&c, at A 747) that Sidonius had 
perhaps come from Ireland with Virgilius. This is a very probable 
conjecture ; for Sidonius, latinized from Sedna, frequently occurs 
as the name of distinguished Irishmen in those ages. Where did 
Harris find, (Writers at Virgil) that this Sidonius, the fellow la- 
bourer of Virgilius, was archbishop of Bavaria? It is plain that he 
was only a priest, and so he is titled in a letter of Pope Zachary, 
written in 748. 

§ . XI. The Pope was astonished at the proceeding 
of Boniface, and immediately wrote to him, expres- 
sing the pain he felt at his having issued an order 
for the rebaptizing of those persons. He cautions 
him never to act in that manner again, whereas, al- 
though the priest's Latin was bad, the baptisms per- 
formed by him were valid, and unattended with any 
circumstances that could authorize the rebaptization 
of those, whom he had baptized. (133) It seems 
that Boniface was hurt at Virgilius* having written 
to the Pope, and consequently treated him with 
harshness. It has been said, but I suspect without 
foundation, that Virgilius went on this occasion to 
Rome. (134) It is certain that he was in Bavaria 
in 747 and the following year. For in one or other 
of these years, I believe the former, Boniface de- 
nounced him to the Pope, alleging various charges, 
some of which cannot be easily guessed at. (1^5) 
The first was that he used to speak ill of Boniface, 
because, said Boniface, I have shown that he erred 
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on Catholic doctrine. But on what point or points 
Virgilius erred, we are not informed. Another 
charge was that, conversing with the duke Otilo, 
he used to sow seeds of hatred between him and Bo- 
niface. To these vague accusations he adds, what 
he must have picked up from false report, that Vir- 
gilius said that he was authorized (136) by the Pope 
to obtain the diocese of a deceased bishop, one of 
the four whom Boniface had ordained in tliat country. 
But these are trifles, compared with the horrible 
crime, of which Virgilius was guilty, by maintaining 
that there was another world and other men under 
the earth, that is, under the part of the earth trod- 
den by Boniface. Zachary in his answer, written 
in 748, passing over the two first charges, denies 
that he had empowered Virgilius to obtain a diocese, 
and says that, in case it be proved that he held the 
doctrine of there being another world and otlier men 
under the earth, (13?) a synod should be convened, 
and Virgilius expelled from the church. He adds, 
that he was then about sending a letter to the duke 
(Otilo) concerning Virgilius, for the pui'pose of citing 
him to appear before himself, and, if convicted of 
error, of condemning him according to the canons. 
Then he tells Boniface, that he did not forget what 
he had written to him (on some other occasion; con- 
cerning Sidonius and the aforesaid Virgilius. (138) 
What complaint Boniface had made against them is 
not stated. Perhaps it was that they were not as 
obedient to him as he would have wished. Zachary 
says that he had written a threatening letter to them, 
and subjoins that Boniface will be believed preferably 
to them, and that, as he observed above (with regard 
to Virgilius), he will summon them to appear before 
the Apostolic see. Whether either Virgilius or Si- 
donius were actually summoned to attend at Rome, 
or went thither, or which of the parties was believed 
in preference to the other, we are not informed j but 
matters must have been compromised, and a recon- 
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ciliation have taken place, whereas henceforth nothing 
whatsoever can be discovered relative to those dis- 
putes. ^ 1 39) Virgilius was abbot of St, Peter's mo- 
nastery at Saltzburgh before the death of Duke Otilo, 
(140) which occurred in 748, and seems to have 
continued in that situation, until he was appointed 
bishop of said city by Pope Stephen the second and 
the king Pepin in 756. (I4l) 

( 13S) This letter of Pope Zachaiy is at No. 1 34. of the Eput. 
Bonifac, and may be seen in the BibL Patr. of LyonSf Tom, IS. 
Usher has it in Ep. Hib. SyU. No.\6. It begins thus ; " Villus 
et Sidonius, religiosi viri, apud Baioariorum provinciam degentes, 
Buis nos litteris visitanint." 

(1S4) Pagi holds (at A. 746} that Virgib'us, u e. the one, whom 
he distinguishes from the bishop of Saltzburg, went to Rome in 
said year. His only argument is that in a letter, of which more 
will be seen directly, of Zachary to Boni&ce, written in 748, a 
chaige against Virgilius is mentioned, viz, that he said ^' quod 
a nobis esset ahsoluttis — diocesim obtinere. Pagi explains abso- 
lutus as signifying dismissed ; whence he concluded that Villus 
had been at Rome. I think it more probable that absoluius 
must in that passage be underetood as meaning empavoered or au- 
ihorizedy according to an acceptation introduced in the middle ages. 
Thus we find absolutio used for potioerf liberty, licence ; and ab^ 
solutionem Jacere for granting power or faculties. It was with 
reference to this occupation, that Zachary made use of the phrase 
absolutiis ; for it seems clear from what we read in the same let^ 
ter a few lines higher up, that he had not as yet seen Virgilius. 
Alluding to charges brought against him by Boniface, he says 
that he does not know whether said Virgilius was called a priest, 
nescimus ti dicatur presbyter. How could this be, had Zachaiy 
been acquainted with Viigilius at Rome ? In a former letter (see 
Not. prec) he called him a rdigiosus vir^ that is, a man chaiged 
with religious functions, such as he might have been without being 
a priest, for instance, were he only a deacon. At the time, at 
least, when Zachaiy wrote the latter, Virgilius was abbot of the 
monastery of St. Peter at Saltzbuig ; but Boniface had not in- 
formed the Pope of his rank or situation. I must not dissemble 
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that also Mabillon thought {AnnaL Ben, ad. A. 747.) that VirgOius 
f. f . he who afterwards became bishop, went to Rome and re- 
turned thence to Bavaria in said year 747. He likewise must 
have been led astray by the word, absolute. 

(135) These charges are known only from Zachar/s answer to 
Bonifiice No. 140. ap. Eput. Bonifac and 17. in Ushers Sylloge. 
Mabillon supposed (Annal. Spc, ad A. 756.) that Bom'&ce was 
displeased with Virgilius, because he had come to Bavaria with 
recommendations from Pepin, and not by order of Boniface him- 
self, and that he was taken great notice of by the duke Otilo, to 
which he adds that perhaps Virgilius was not veiy submissive to 
him. All this may be true, and joined with the opposition of 
Viigilius on the baptismal question is fully suflBcient to explain 
why Bowhce became so angry with him. 

(1S6) See Not. 134. 

(137) It is univereally admitted that the opinion maintained by 
Virgilius was no other than^that relative to the Antipodes, an opi- 
nion founded on the sphericity of the earth, and which in our days 
even school-boys are acquainted with. It was new to Boni&ce ; 
for in those times geographical and philosof^cal learning was not 
as much cultivated in other parts of the West as in Ireland. His 
mode of stating that opinion might have misled a Pope even more 
learned than Zachary, and induced him to think, that Viigillus 
held that there was a second species of men inhabiting another 
world distinct from the earth. That Viigilius entertained no such 
extravngant notion is clear from there not having been any fur- 
ther proceedings on this subject ; a circumstance which cannot be 
accounted for except on this principle, that Virgilius communi- 
cated a correct statement of his opinion to Zachary, who accord- 
ingly foimd it to be harmless. 

(138) *< Pro Sidonio autem et Viigilio supradicto presbyteris, 
quod scripsit sanctitas tua, agnovimus.** It is odd that here he caUs 
not only Sidonius but likewise Viigil a priest, although some lines 
before he had said, that he did not know whether that same Vir- 
gilius was caDed one. ( See Not. 134.) Unless there be some er. 
ror in the text, the reason of this discrepancy must be that in a 
letter of Boniftce concerning Sidonius and Virgilius jointly, and 
which was different from that in which he brought the above 
mentioned charge agaiiut ViigiUus in particular, he gave them 
the title of priests, which he omitted in the other, when com- 
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plaining of VirgiHus alone. By Viigilius Zachary meant throug)»- 
out the whole letter one and the same person, as is evident from 
the word supradicto. 

(139) One of Pagi's aiguments to show that the Virgilius, who 
was accused by Bonifdce, was difierent from St. Virgilius of Saltz- 
buig, iSy that, in the saint's I^ife no mention is made of these dis- 
putes. Bur surely he must have known that in works of that kind, 
particularly such as were made up in the dark ages, silence was usu- 
ally observed with r^ard to quarrels between holy men. In fact> 
the so called Lives o£ saints, written in those times, are in gene- 
ral panegyrical discourses rather than biographical tracts, and 
every thing is omitted that might throw the least reflection on the 
conduct of the saint at any time of his life. And as to that of 
St. Virgilius, Pagi was well aware that it is very imperfect. Among 
many other circumstances, it has nothing about Viigilius having 
been abbot at Saltzbuzg for many years before he was made 
bishop. It is odd that Pagi, who allows that both his Viigils were 
in Bavaria in 746, and thenceforth during the disputes with Boni^ 
face, did not consider that the Virgilius engaged in them, was, as 
appears from Zachary's letter of 748, the confidential friend dt 
duke Otilo. Now Pagi himself states that Viigilius, who be- 
came bishop of Salzburg, was the one who had been recom' 
mended to him by Pepin, and who was aflerwards a great, favou- 
rite. According to his hypothesis we should admit that botli the 
Virgils were greatly esteemed by the duke and qm*te intimate 
with him. What necessity is there for such suf^MMitions, un- 
supported by any thing we find in Pope Zachary's letters, or by 
t^ authority of any old document ? Pagi seemed to think, that 
the Virgilius, who was accused by Boniface, was an obscure per- 
son of little note ; but if he had well examined the leiter of 748, 
he would have found that he was considered at Otilo's court as a 
num of high consequence. 

(140) MabiJk>n, Annal. B. ad A. 756. 

(141) Mabillon fib- J shows that this is the true date of Vir- 
gilius' appointment to that see, and observes that he was the im- 
mediate successor of John, who died in said year 756. Pagi 
contends (at A, 746) that he was bishop of Saltsbuiig as early as 
about this year, and it is on this supposition that he chiefly, and 
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indeed solely, (fbr his other aguments are good for nothing) 
grounds his assertion that the bishop was difFerent from the Vligi- 
lius, who had disputes with St. Boniface. TYun should certainly be 
allowed, were it true that his episcopacy b^gan about 746, whereas 
it is self-evident that the person accused by Boniface^ and sua- 
pected of error by Zachary in 748, was not a bishop. Pagis's 
only argument for making Virgilius a bishop so early is founded on 
a very ancient epitaph on him, which he met with in Mabillon's 
JnalectUy Tom, 4t In it we read, among other lines ; 

'* Quiqtie regebat ovans praesentis culmina sedis 
Ferme quatep-denas cans cum fratribus annos." 

t^agi undek'stands the almost forty, quaier'denosy years here men- 
tmned, as all relative to the episcopal incumbency of Viigih'us at 
Saltzburg. Now, as he died 785, P^ places the commencement 
of it in about 746. But Mabillon, whd has publislied said epitaph 
not only in the Analecta, but likewise in the /innal. B, (at A, 
785 ) has drawn no such conclusion from it ; for, as above observed, 
he assigns that commencement to A, *7S6. And did Pagi imagine, 
that the old breviaries, ex» c. that of Passau, and various writers, 
where stating that Virgilius was appointed bishop by Stephen the 
second, and on the postulation of Pepin, when king of the whole 
French monarchy, were all wrong ? Stephen's pontificate did not 
b^n mitil 75^, the very year in which Pepin was crowned kkig. 
To return to the epitaph, the fact is that Pagi was mistaken in his 
interpretation of it ; for the quoted lines can very well, and, unless 
equally good documents are to be all rejected, must be explained 
jks relative not only to the years, during which Virgihus was bishop 
of Saltzburg, but likewise to the previous ones while he governed 
St. Peter's monastery. Thus it is true, that he was invested with 
ecclesiastical authority in that city during near forty years, there 
being every reason to think that he was abbot of Sl Peter's as 
early as 746. As to the opposite extreme of those, who have put 
off the episcopacy of Virgilius until- 766 or 767^ it is scarcely worth 
mentioning ; and let it suffice to observe that Pope Stephen U. by 
whom he had been instituted, was dead since 757- Harfis f fVri' 
ters at Virgilius ) fell into a monstrous blunder as to the dates 
of some of his transactions. Not content with fdlowing Ware's 
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mistake in iwi^gning his consecratioii as bishop of Saltzburg to 
767» he adds, among other inaccuracies^ that it was during his 
episcopacy that he had his contioversies with Boni&ce. Poor 
Harris did not know, that Boni&ce suffered martyrdom in 755, 
and accordingly was dead before even the real date (756) of the 
episcopacy of Viigilius. Ware himself, althou^ not chargeable 
with this huge mistake, was very inconsistent in, on one side, sup* 
posing that Yiigilius had not left Ireland until about 768, (see Not. 
131 ) and, on the other, in saying that he and Sidonius wrote a 
letter to Pope Zachaiy against Bonifiice. It is true, as we have seen, 
that they wrote to Zachary ; but this very circumstance ought to have 
taught Ware, that Yiigilius was in the Continent long before 768, 
whereas Zachaiy died in 752. There is a ridiculous story, men- 
tioned by Usher, (Ep. Hib. SyU. Naf. ad No. 16) of Yiigilius 
having been a bishop before he left Ireland, and of his having gone 
over to Germany at the same time with St Kilian of Wurtzbuig. 
It is too absurd to merit refutation ; and it is well known that St. 
Eilian was dead since 689. (See Ckap.xviiu §. 10.} 

§• XII. It is said that Virgilius, although named 
to that see, and exercising episcopal jurisdiction, 
deferred his consecration for almost two years, until 
at length, urged by the other bishops of the province 
and the clergy and people of his diocese, he submit- 
ted to it ; and that in the mean time Dobda, or 
Dobdagreus, a bishop who had accompanied him 
from Ireland, exercised the necessary episcopal func- 
tions in his stead. (142) Some writers have sup- 
posed that Dobda was a Greek ; but this is, I believe, 
a mistake originating in the name Dobda^greus hav- 
ing been changed by a copyist into Dobda Grectis or 
Graecus. (143) According to some accounts, Dobda 
was placed as bishop at Chiem (Chiempsee in upper 
Bavaria) by the duke Otilo, and estabhshed there a 
school, which was frequented by a great number of 
students. (144) Of the further proceedings of St. 
\ ii'gilius we shall see more hereafter j but chrono- 
lo|j^ical order does not allow a continuation of his 
li.otory in this place. About the same time that he 
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arrived in Bavaria we find another distinguished 
Irishman in that country, St. Alto, who has been 
called a companion of his. (143) He is stated to 
have been of a very illustrious family, and to have 
arrived in Bavaria about 743. (l46) There he 
lived for some years as a hermit in a forest about 
midway between Augsburg and Munich. The fame 
of his sanctity reached the ears of Pepin, to whom 
that country was subject, and induced him to make 
him a grant of a part of the forest, about the year 
750, for the purpose of erecting a church and mo- 
nastery. This grant was very probably made through 
the interference of St. Virgilius, for whom Pepin, 
both when mayor of the palace and when king, en- 
tertained the highest regard. Alto immediately set 
about clearing the ground, and, assisted by the people 
of the neighbourhood, succeeded in completing a 
monastery and church, which was dedicated by St. 
Boniface. This monastery was, from Alto's name, 
called Alto-munster, afterwards corrupted into Alt' 
munster. The memory of this holy man was revered 
on the 9th of February, the anniversary of his death, 
the year of which is not known. Some tracts have 
been attributed to him, but on authority not worth 
attending to. (147) Among other Irish missionariei^ 
of this period in Bavaria is reckoned Declan, who 
is said to have died at Frisingen on, it seems, a first 
of December. (148) 

(142) lliese particolars are related in the Life of St. ViigiUuB, 
and in one of St. Rupert. In the former the bishop, that oflkiated 
instead of Virgilius, is called Dobda ; in the latter, Dobdagreia. 
He is represented as having come from Ireland together with Vir- 
gilius ; and, if it be true that he got a bishopric fit>m the duke 
Otilo, this may be admitted, whereas Otilo died in 748. 

(143) Hundius in his Catalogue of the bishops of SaUzburg^ 
has Dobda, or as he calls him, Dobdan, a Greek. From him 
Usher took what he has on this point, fEp, Hib. SylL Not. ad No. 
16.) and from Usher others have picked it up. Dobda would 
have been a veiy odd name for a native of Greece, but it was 
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common in Ireland, being the same as Dwbday of which many 
instances occur in old times particularly as a part of compound 
iqppellations. We have already met with Dubda-borend abbot of 
Fore, and Dubdan OTodain bishop of ClonanL There was a 
Dubda-lethe archbishop of Armagh in the latter end of the 
eighth century, a Dubda-leth^, abbot of Killskire, &c A 
person, not accustomed to Irish names, might have easily 
changed Dobda-greus into Dobda^graectu ; and hence most pro- 
bably was derived the notion of that bishop having been a Greek. 
That there were formerly some Greek ecclesiastics in Ireland i« 
dear from there having been, as Usher (ib.J observes, a Greek 
church at Trim, and which was so called as late as his times; bat 
there is not suffipient proof to show that Dobda was one of them. 
Dr. Ledwich, haying made mention (Antiq, p, 172.) of Dobda or 
Dobdan as a Greek, adds to what Usher touched upon, and as if 
to outstrip him in learning ! that Viigilius had learned the doctrine 
of the Antipodes, &c. from Dobdan and other lettered Greeks an^ 
Orientals. Th^n he says that Virgilius must have read Plutarch, 
Diogenes Laertius, Ph>dus, and Stobacus. Yet many a one has 
hdd the doctrine, as he t^ms it, • of Antipodes without having 
read Plutarch, &c. Next he observes tliat this ** demonstrates 
the attachment of the Irish to the Greek school andJisUhers abovq 
the Roman." Pray, were Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, drc fathers 
of the Church ? Or had the question concerning the Antipodes any 
thing to do with theology ? But the Doctor, when he gets upon hia 
hobby horse of Greeks and Orientals, knows nobounds. He was not 
aware that Pope Zachary, who was so much attadied to Boniface, 
whom the Dr. would call a Romanist, and who said he woulcji 
believe him preferably to Vii^lius, was himself a Greek. How 
pould it bi4>pen- that he had not somr partiality' for an Irishitian, 
for a member of tiiat nation, which preferred the Greek schools to 
;fche Roman ? To be serious, there was ho difierence in those days 
between^ said sdiools either thedogical or philosophical, exoept 
ihat the Gredcs were, in general, more skilled in the philosophy of 
the times. The Irish collected information fixan whatever quarter 
it could be found in ; they studied the works of both Greeks and 
Latins in every department of knowledge ; and it is certain that 
they were at that period very well versed in Greek learning, and 
undoubtedly much more so than any other people of Western 
£urope. 
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(144) Hundius, loc. cit. If Dobda was named to that see by 
OtilOy he must have been there as early as 748. But Hundius' 
chronology is periiaps as incocrect on this point as on that relative 
to VirgiUus, whom also he makes bishop of Saltzbuig in Otilo's 
time, adding that he was consecrated in 767> to whidi year he 
assigns likewise the opening of Dobda's school and apparently his 
appointment to Chiem* 

(145) In the Acts of St. Alto, which Colgan has endeavoured 
to make up at 9 lebruary, Brunner is quoted as stating (Annal^ 
BoiorJ that Alto had accompanied Viigiilius, **ex eiusdem comi^ 
tatu" This was perhaps founded merely on the drcumstanoe of 
Alto's having been in Bavaria at least as early as Vii^ilius. 

(146) Mabillon, Annai, Ben. ad A» 743* Colgan observes 
{AA. SS,p. 302.) that Alto was rather a usual name in Ireland, 
as appears from old genealogies. SL Brendan of Clonfert was 
grandson of one Alto, and accordingly was sumamed by Adamnan 
Mocu'AltL 

(147) Dempster, besides striving to make Alto a Scotchman, 
because heis said to have been bom in Scotioy as if the ScoHa of 
those times were not Ireland, has forged the names of certain 
books as written by him, which, observes Colgan, nobody else has 
a word about. 

(148) See AA. SS.p. 302. and Usher, Ep. Hib. SyU. Not. ad 
No. 16. 

§• XIII. To the year 747 (149) are assigned the 
deaths of the following distinguished and pious ec- 
clesiastics ; Moelimarchw, bishop of Ectrum ; (150) 
Nuad or Nuadat, abbot of Clones ; Cuangus, sur* 
named Mac-dati, a man of eminent sanctity and 
learning, and abbot of Liethmore, where his festival 
was celebrated, together with that of the founder 
St. Pulcherius, on the isth of March; (151) Cdman 
sumamed BritannicuSj apparently from his having 
spent some time in Britain or having been a British 
Scot, son of one Foilan, and abbot of Slane ; Fursey 
or Fursa, abbot of Lecan, now Leckin in Westmeath ; 
Losclag, surnamed Wise; Eochod of Killtoma^ 
somewhere in said district^ {15% Keledulass of 
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Devenish ; and Macoge of Lismore, who was perhaps 
bishop of that see. 

In the following year J^S^ and on the third of 
July, is said to have died Killen Droichtheach, 
abbot of Hy. (153) He was succeeded by Failbe, 
the second abbot of that name, concerning whom I 
find nothing particular, except that his death is as- 
signed to the J 0th of March A. D. 755 ; that he was 
then in the 87th year of his age ; and that he was 
succeeded by Sleben, son of Congal, of the race of 
Conall Gulbanius. (154) 

Congus, archbishop of Armagh, having governed 
the see for 20 years, ( 1 55) was on his death in 750 
succeeded by Kele-Petrus, a native of Hi-Bressail, 
now Clanbrassil in the county of Armagh, whose 
incumbency lasted until 7 ^B, when he died and had 
for successor Ferdachrich son of one Suibne. (156) 
Flahertach, who had been king of Ireland, and 
became a monk at Armagh, died there in 7^1. (157) 
In the same year died Tola, abbot, and perhaps bishop, 
of Ardbraccan ; as also Folachtach, abbot of Birr ; 
Loarn, abbot of Clonard ; Kellbil, abbot of Cluain- 
bronich ; (158) and Alild, abbot of Mungret ; con- 
cerning all of whom nothing further is known. 

In these times flourished St. Melle or Mella, the 
mother of two holy men, Cannech, a priest, and 
Tigernach, an abbot. (159) Having lost her husband, 
she determined on leading a religious and retired 
life. Tigernach had just erected a monastery, close 
to the lake Melge (Lough- Melve in the county of 
Leitrim), which he made over to her, proceeding 
himself to another place. Melle here collected a 
number of pious females, whom she governed as 
abbess for many years. There is no account of the 
precise time of her death ; but it appears to have 
been prior, by some years, to 787. She is mentioned 
twice in the Calendars, viz. at the 9th and 3 1st of 
March, under the name of St. Melle ofDoire-Melle, 
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that is, the oak grove of Melle, by which appellation 
that nunnery has been distinguished. 

(14.9) ^Mastere, and Colgan Ind. CkrotuadAA. SS. Their 
datei8 746»i. e.747. 

(150) Colgan's text has Episcopm Ectrumemis. 1 cannot find 
a place called Echrum. It is very probable that Ectrumenm is an 
erratum for EndrumensU or Aendrumensis, and that Antrim was 
the see of this bishop 

(151) Colgan gives a short account of St. Congus at IS March, 
p. 607. 

(152) See Archdall at Kiitoma. 

(15S) The 4 Masters, and Tr. Th. (p. 500) have 747 (748). 
Smith {Append, to Life of St. Columba) refers to the Annals of 
Ulster as placing this Killen*s death in 751. In Johnston's Ex- 
tracts from said annals I do not find even his name mentioned. 

(154) 4 Masters and Tr. Th. ib. Their date 754 (755) for 
Failbe's death does not agree with the Annals of Ulster, which, 
as they appear in Johnston, make mention of Suibhne as abbot in 
753 (754). It is also to be observed, that according to his reading 
there would be no room for the abbot Sleben, whom the 4 Masters 
and Colgan make the immediate successor of Failbe and next 
before Suibhne. I suspect that Johnston mistook the text of said 
Annals, and that he confounded Sleben with his successor Suibhne. 
Thus, instead of Suibhne, as abbot in 754, we ought to read 
Slehen, 

(155) See above, $.8. 

(156) 4 Masters, and Tr. Th. p. 294. I have added, as also 
Ware has done, a year to their dates. 

(157) lb. The year there marked is 760, f. e. 761. 

(158) In the Topographical Index to AA. SS. Ctuain^bronaeh 
is marked as the same place with Clonbrone in the county 
of Longford. But Cluain-bronach must have been different 
fix>m it, whereas at Clonbrone there was only a nunnery. 
Cluain-bronach was probably the same as Cluainbraoin near the 
town of Louth, where the memory of a St. Dichull was held in 
veneration. (See TV. Th* p. 115.) Archdall would have done 
better, had he assigned Eellbil to this place rather than to Clon- 
brone, where he has him in alist of abbesses. It may perhaps be 
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ttud, that ColgBii does not expressly call him an abbot ; but, aa he 
uses the word, abboty just before, when naming Loarn, it is difficult 
to suppose that this title was not meant as a[^licable also to KellbiL 
In like manner we find in the passage, where those persons are 
mentioned together (Ind, Chron. ad A A, SS.) as having died in 
760 (761), that Tola is not caUed either abbot or bishop ; yet 
elsewhere (ii. p* 793.) Colgan gives him the title of antistes of 
Ardbraccan. 

(159) Colgan has a short and imperfect account of St. Mdla at 
SI March. He thinl^s that St Cannech, her son, was the same as 
the Cannech, whose name is in the Calendars at said day. 

(• XIV. Ferdachrichi who, as we have seen, became 
archbishop of Armagh in 758, held that see for 
^bout ten years, and dying in 768, seemingly in 
the month of May, (I6O) was succeeded by Foende- 
lach, or FoenDelach, (I61) the son of one Moenach. 
Sleben, abbot of Hy, died in 763 } and his memory 
was revered (m the 2d of March. His successor 
was Suibhne the second^ who governed the Colum- 
bian order until 768, or, according to some^ 772, 
the year of his death. This Suibhne's name is in 
the calendars at 22 June. ( 1 62) He had been in 
Ireland on, as may be supposed, a visitation of the 
Columbian monasteries in 767* 0^3) St. Aedgen, 
bishop of Fore, died in 767 (164) after which I do 
not find any bishop named from that place until 
about 100 years later. St. Himelin, a native of 
Ireland, who is said to have been a near relative of 
St. Rumold of Mechlin, is supposed to have died 
during this period and the reign of Pepin, which 
ended in 768. (165) Himelin was returning from 
Rome, when being much fatigued and very thirsty 
he stopped to rest a while at Vissenack, a village 
near Thenae (Tillemont) in Brabant. It is related 
that having met a servant maid of the curate of that 
place, who was bringing water from a neighbouring 
fountain, he asked her for a drink of it, which she 
refused to give him, because her master had en- 
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joined her not to let any one put his lips to the 
vessel on account of a pestilence then raging in that 
vicinage. At length, however, being earnestly re- 
quested by Himelin, who assured her that her 
master would not be displeased, she allowed him to 
take a drink. On her returning home and plaping 
the vessel before the curate, he found that, instead 
of water, it contained wine. Astonished at this 
prodigy, and being informed by the servant maid 
of the person she had met with, he immediately 
ran in search ot Himelin, who was continuing his 
journey. Having overtaken him, and knowing him 
to be a saint, he induced him after much solicita- 
tion to stop at his house and take some refreshment. 
When it was time to retire to sleep, Himelin re- 
fused to lie on a comfortable bed prepared for him, 
and stretched himself on some bare straw in a bam, 
where being oppressed by illness he remained for 
two days, and, having received the rites of the 
Church from his host, expired on the third. He 
was buried at Vissenack, where his remains were, 
and probably are to this day, held in great venera- 
tion. The anniversary of his death is marked in 
various calendars at 10 March, and without any ec- 
clesiastical title annexed to his name, (166) whence 
it would seem that he was only a layman. Yet in 
one account of this saint I find him called a priests 
( 1 67) St. Mono, who is styled the martyr of Nas- 
sonia might be supposed to have been killed during 
the reign of Pepin. He went from Ireland (the 
then Scotia) to Arduenna, the forest of the Arden- 
nes, but at what precise time I do not find recorded. 
He lived there alone for a long time ; yet it is said 
that he was a disciple of Saints Remacle and John 
Agnus, bishops of Maestricht, the former of whom 
spent the last years of his life in the monastery of 
Stevelo in the Ardennes. He erected a church at 
Nassonia (as it is called in Latin) a place two miles 
distant from the monastery of St. Hubert, in the 

o 2 
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diocese of Liege. He was killed by robbers on an 
1 8th of October, and buried in his own church, to 
which after his death king Pepin assigned tithes. 
John Agnus placed there a community of clergy- 
men, who were afterwards called canons. (l68) But| 
if it be true that St. Mono was a disciple of St. 
Remacle, perhaps at Stavelo, he must nave been 
killed before the reign of Pepin, which began in 
752. For St. Remacle died several years before the 
end of the seventh century ; and it is difficult to 
think, that a disciple of his could have reached the 
times of king Pepin. Perhaps Pepin the king has 
been confounded with his grandfather Pepin de He- 
ristal mayor of the palace, who died in 714. 

(160) Ware and Hairis, Bishops at Armagh. Their saying 
that Ferdachrich died in May is, I believe, founded only on Colgan's 
stating, (TV. 1%, p. 29^.) that more would be seen concerning him 
at 18 and 31 May. This is a matter of little consequence, and it 
is more important to observe that Colgan, following the 4< Masters, 
assigns his death to A. D. 771 (772). Ware took his calculation 
from the catalogue of the Psalter of Cashel, (f^. p. 292.) which 
allows only ten years for the incumbency of Ferdachrich, the 
counting of which from 758 brings us to 768. Its authority is 
certainly the more respectable of the two; and from it also we 
know that Ferdachrich was really archbishop of Armagh, although 
the Ulster annals and the 4* Masters call him merdy abbot, 

(161) Ware and Harris from the catalogue of the P&alter of 
Cashel. In that of the 4 Masters and Colgan, instead of Foen- 
delach, the next maiiced after Ferdachrich is Cudisniscus, whom 
the Psalter places third in succession after Foendelach. Of the 
confusion, that occurs as to the succession at Armagh for several 
years henceforth, we shall see hereafter. 

(162) 4 Masters and Colgan, TV. Th. p. 500. I have added, 
as usual, a year to their date 762 for Sleben and 767 for Suibhne* 
The Annals of Ulster in Johnston's Extracts assign the death of 
Smbhne to 771 (772). 

(163) Ulster Annals op. Johnston. 

(164) Ind. Chron, ad A A. SS. It has 766, i. e, 767. 
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(165) In one of the short accounts of St Himeliny published 
hy Colgan at 10 March, it is said that he flourished in the times 
of Pepin, when king of France. As the death of Himelin fol- 
lowed very soon after he was supposed to flourish, that is, after he 
was known in Brabant, it may be fairly concluded that it oc^ 
curred during the reign of Pepin. Molanus, however, states that 
he lived until that of Charlemagne. 

(166) In said calendars he is called simply Confessor^ for in- 
stance in the Martyrol. Anglic* which at 10 Mart, has ; " De^ 
positio S* Himelini CoTtfessorisy qui in Hibemia natusy* &c. Fec- 
rarius merely says ; Erat atUem natione HibemuSy S. Rumoldo 
episcopo Propinquus ; without any allusion to his having been in 
holy orders. 

(167) One of the little tracts, called by Colgan Lives of St. 
Himelin^ begins with these words ; << Beatus Himelinus confessor 
et sacerdos Deo dignus, Ac" It may be seen also in the Bollan- 
dists at 10 March. 

(168) Molanus, Natales sanctorum Belgii at 18 October. It 
is very strange that in Ware's Annak (at ike reigri of king John^ 
cA.4.) Mono is spoken of, as if he flourished in the 13th century. 
Surely the king Pepin lived some centuries before that time. As 
Ware refers to Molanus, it is impossible that he could have af- 
fixed his account of St Mono to that period ; but it seems that 
those, who collected his posthumous papers, having found it 
among them, and not knowing whese to place it, assigned it at 
random to the reign of king John. There is extant an old Life 
of St Mono ; but I have not been able to meet with it In But* 
ler's Lives of saints (at 18 October) St Mono is said to have 
lived in the 7th centuiy, and to have been a Scotchman. The 
former position is, I believe, right ; but the latter must be qua* 
lified according to the acceptation of the name . Scotus, which in 
those times generally signified Irishman. As to there having been 
a St Mono*s church in Scotland, this is of no consequence ; for 
in that country there were churches also of Columba, St Kierani 
&c who were not Scotchmen, as now understood. 

§". XV. St. Rumoldy commonly called of Mechlin^ 
was distinguished in these times. That he was born 
in Ireland is usually admitted, and there seems to be 
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no doubt that he was a bishop before he left his coun- 
try. (169) It is a mistake to say, that he was bishop 
of Dublin ; for that city had not as yet bishops in 
those days ; but, as has been already more than once 
observed, some foreigners, not acquainted with Irish 
history, were wont in latter times to give to some of 
dur bishops, whose sees were not known, the title of 
bishop or archbishop of Dublin^ for instance, in the 
cases of St. Livinus, St. Disibod, &c. (170) Ac- 
cording to certain vague accounts Rumold was the 
son of an Irish prince or king, and heir to his 
father's principality. (I7I) Be this as it may, he 
embraced the ecclesiastical state, and after some time 
. was raised to the episcopal rank. Being struck with 
a wish to visit the tombs of Apostles and Martyrs he 
set out for Rome, and travelling through England 
and Francp preached on various occasions during the 
course of his journey. At Rome he spent the 
greatest part of his time in holy places amidst the 
remains of saints, and became inflamed with an ar- 
dent thirst for martyrdom. Having been, as is said, 
admonished in a vision to return to the West, he left 
Rome with the Pope's benediction, and arriving at 
Mechlin was most kindly received by Count Ado. 
This Count, who was married to a lady named Eliza 
and had as yet no children, requested the prayers 
of St. Rumold that God might please to grant him 
one. The Countess was in due time delivered of a 
son, who was baptized under the name of Libertus, 
and afterwards became distinguished for sanctity. In 
gratitude for this favour Ado granted to Rumold, 
for the erection of a monastery, a place called VJmus, 
from the number of elms growing there. The saint, 
being now settled in that country, was indefatigable 
in preaching the Gospel, not only at Mechlin but 
likewise throughout the neighbouring districts, and 
with such great success that he has been justly styled 
the Apostle of the Mechlinians. While sedulously 
engaged in this good work, two assassins, one of 
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whom he had reproved as guilty of adultery, con- 
spired against him, (17^) and put him to death on 
the 24th of June, A. D. 775. (173) To conceal 
their crime, they threw his body into a river ; but 
it was soon discovered and honourably interred by 
Count Ado in a church or chapel, named from St. 
Stephen, which Rumold had erected at Ulmus, In 
process of time it was removed to a church in Mech- 
lin, dedicated to his memory, long since and still 
the cathedral and metropolitan church of that city, 
where it is preserved in a splendid shrine. Although 
St. Rumold was killed on the 24th of June, yet, on 
account of that being St. John the Baptist's day, his 
festival has been affixed to the first of July. Many 
miracles are said to have been wrought at his tomb; 
and it is unnecessary to enlarge on the great venera- 
tion in which his memory has been held. 

(169) I have not .been able to meet with the Acts of St. Ru- 
mold written by Hu^ Ward, a learned Irish Franciscan of 
Louvain, and published after his death by his confrere Sirin 
m 1662. CouM I have the perusal of them, I should hope 
to find something, that would hdp to clear away the rubbish, that 
appears in some accounts of diis saint. The lessons of his Of- 
fice at the first of July, oom{uIed by Burke (Ofie. Propr. &c) 
consist in great part of silly fieibles, picked up here and there, 
some of which may be seen in Harris' account of St. Rumold at 
Bishops of Dublin. These lessons are much less, carteet than 
those of the Office, taken firom the l»eviaiy-of St. Johii'Latcran> 
which is^read in Inland. The tract, cafied the Life of St. Ru- 
mddy and published in the ei^aiged edition «f Surius {Cologne^ 
A. 1618) at 1 July, is, as fiir as it goes, Apparently rather «x« 
act. I say, as far as it goest because it is a mere panegyrical 
discourse, which had been pronounced on die festival of the 
saint by an abbot Theodoric of the aoooasteiy of St. Trudo or 
St Tron, who was living in the year 1100. It omits many cir. 
cumstances rekdve to the histoiy of St. littmold, such as, for 
instance, his faavi^ heea a biihop, although it is univenally al- 
kw<gd that he was one. As to his ihavfng beeti a native of Ire* 
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landy Theodoric is veiy explicit ; for, although he calls the saint's 
country Scotia, he tells us that it waa the island Scotia, separated 
by the sea from Britain, the island in which there are no serpents; 
and, to make the matter still j^ner, he adds the well known 
words of Solinus descriptive of Ireland. The Martyrology 
of Mechlin brings St. Rumold from that part of ScotiOf 
which is now caHed Ireland, subjoining that he had been arch- 
bishop of Dublin ; and hence as well as from other documents 
Molanus justly argued against some persons, who taking advan- 
tage of the name Scotia strove to make him a native of the now 
Scotland, that he was an Irishman and a Scot of the original 
Scotia, The words of said martyrology have been copied into 
the Office of the Lataran breviary, with this only difference that, 
instead of archbishop^ it has bishop. But we shall soon see, that 
Rumold was neither one nor the other of Dublin, The opinion 
of his having been a native of Ireland was so universally admit- 
ted, that the learned Pope, Benedict xiv. in a letter written to 
the Catholic bishops of Ireland, (August 15, 1741) reckons him 
among the great Irisli saints, such as Columbanus, Kilian, Viigihus, 
&c. who either propagated the Catholic fiiith in foreign countries, 
or illustrated it |»y their blood. (See Burke's //li. Dom, p. 21.) 
It is worth observing, that this letter was written many years af- 
ter the BoUandist Sollerius (at ^S^ RumolcTs Acts J threw out some 
conjectures to show, as that Pope was certainly aware of, that 
St. Rumold was an Ang^o-saxon who had embraced the monastic 
state at Mayo, and that having heard of the progress of St. Wil- 
librord, &c in Belgium, he went to that countiy, and thence, to 
be qualified for the mission, to Rome, where he was consecrated 
bishop ; that he then returned to Belgium, &c. This hypothesis 
may appear rather, ingenious ; but- how is it to be reconciled with 
the constant tradition of die church of Mechlin and the testi- 
mony of every older writer that has treated of this saint ? It is 
mentioned, but not adopted, in the Gallia Christiana, Tom, 5. 
adEcclesia MecMiniensis. 

(170) Ware has judiciously omitted those pretended bishops of 
Dublin, "prior to the eleventh century ; but Hairis has foisted 
them into his additions. I must here observe that some modem 
writers are not sufficiently cautious in distinguishing Ware's ori- 
^al work from Harris' interpolations. Thus I find in a note, at 
St, RumM in Butler's Lifoes of Saints (1 July) War© s Bishops 
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referred to for an account of this saint Now Ware has not given 
any account whatsoever of him ; and, instead of Ware's name^ 
that of Hanis should have iqppeared in said note. We have just 
seen, that the martyrology of Mechlin places St. Rumold at 
Dubh'n. To this first mistake has been added another, viz. that 
he succeeded there one Gualafer, (meaning perhaps Grallagher) by 
whom he is said to have been baptized. Molanus has this story, 
and from him Burice (Office^ &c.) and Harris f Bishops at Dublin) 
have borrowed it. In the Lateran Office there is no mention of 
this bishop Gualafer, &c. Nor is there any thing in this Office 
of what Burke has concerning St. Rumold having been conse* 
crated in the cathedral of Dublin by Cuthbert archbishop of Can- 
terbury ! What cathedral could there have been at that period 
in Dublin ? or who has ever heard of an archbishop of Canterbury 
coming over to consecrate bishops in Ireland ? 

(171) Molanus says that old documents of the church of Medi- 
lin make him son of a king David, meaning, I suppose, Daihy^ 
an Irish name, which by persons writing in Latin has been some- 
times changed into David. Burke (t6.) tells us, that this David 
was king of Dublin, and that his queen was Cecilia, a daughter 
(^ a king of Cashel. This is all very fine ; but Theodoric and 
the Lateran breviary, omitting the names of St. Rumold's parents, 
merely state that he was of the royal house of Ireland and by 
right of succession heir to a throne. 

(172) Theodoric states, that their motive was to get the ino» 
ney, which tliey thought the saint possessed of, and adds that., 
they had been attendants of his. Ph>bably they supposed that he 
must have had some money about him towards forwarding th6 
object of his missions. 

(173) This is the year assigned for the martyrdom of St. Ru- 
mold by Molanus, Usher, Pagi, &c. 
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§• XVI. During this period we n^eet with a bishop 
at Mayo, St. Aidan, who died in 769, (174) and ^^* 

afler whom we do not find another there for some '«^ • 

centuries. Whether a Ronan, called of Lismore, « 

who is said to have died in 763, was bishop or not, 
there does not appear any su£Bicient authority for 
determining. ( 1 75) If he was bishop of Lismore, 
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he 18 the last who appears there, as such, for more than 
200 years, although it cannot be doubted that a 
regular succession was kept up in that distinguished 
see. To A. D. 175 is assigned the death of Ful- 
charta or Fulartach, bishop of Clonard, (176) who 
in some Irish calendars is stated to have been the 
same as St. Fulartach, son of Brec of an illustrious 
family of Ulster, and who had lived as a hermit at a 
place, called from him DiserUFulartach, in Hi- 
falgia, now Ophaly in the county of Kildare. This 
is indeed very probable, although some have made a 
distinction between them, allowing, however, that 
both of them belonged to the eighth century. (177) 
According to said calendars the memory of St. Fu- 
lartach, one and the same, was revered on the 29th 
of March. Senchai, bishop of Emly, died in 778 ; 
(178) and in the following year St. Algnied, bishop of 
Ardbraccan, whose name is marked in some calen- 
dars at 8 March. (179) Ferdomnach, whom I find 
reckoned among the bishops of Tuam, is said to have 
died in 781. (18U) To 783 is affixed the death of 
two bishops of KUdare, one after another, LomtuI 
and Snedbran. (181) In these times there was a 
bishop at Cluain-dolcain (Clondalkin) near Dublin, 
St. Ferfugill, concerning whom nothins^ further is 
known except that he died in 785, and that his fes- 
tival was kept on the 10th of March. (182) To the 
same year is assigned the death of three eminent 
abbots, Murgal of Clonmacnois, Virgilius of Aghabo, 
and Fethach of Louth, Slane, andDuleek. (183) 

(174) A J. SS. p. 606. Hie date of the 4 Masten is 768 
(769). 

(175) Ware and HairiB have RonaD, (Bithaps at Lumare) but 
wiUiout letting us know where th^ found him, or giving us anj 
proof of his having been a bishop. 

(176) Ware f Bishops of CUmard at Meath) has omftted this 
Bilartadi of the eighth oentuiy ; but the 4 Masten and Colgan, 
(AA. SS. p. 787.) who are Mowed by Harrb, make express 
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mention of liim^ placing his death in 774 (775). He was, I be- 
lieve, led astray by the h'st of Finnian's successore at Clonard, 
given in A A* SS. p. 406. where the bishop Folartach is placed 
next after Senach, who died in 588, and omitted where he ought 
to be, viz. at A* 775. This is plainly One of the innumerable 
mistakes that appear in Colgaa's printed text Ware, being not 
aware of it, has Fulartach immediately after Senach, lea^ng him 
out elsewhere. Harris took care to avoid this mistake, and, in- 
stead of mentioning Fulartach next after Senach, btought him 
down to his real times, viz. the eighth century. 

(177) The 4f Masters, ap. A A. SS. at 29 March, p. 787, 
where a short account is given of Fulartach son of Brec, assign 
his death (for their wonls cannot be referred to any thing else) 
to A. 755 (756) while th^ place that of the bishop of Clonard 
in 775. I am inclined to think, that on this point their autho- 
rity is inferior to that of the old calendars. 

(178) Ware, Bishops at Emfy. 

(179) A A. SS» p. 568. The 4 Masters have his death at 778, 
L e. 779. 

(180) Ware in his general treatise on the bishops of Ireland 
has Fcrdomnach at Tuam, but not so in his older tract on the 
archbishops of Cashel and Tuam. Where he met with him I 
cannot tell. Colgan seems to have known nothing about him, as 
appears from Tr. Th, p» 808. where, ehdelEnrounng to make out 
as many ancient bishops of Tuam as he could, he makes no 
mention of Ferdomnach. 

(181) 4 Masters, ap. Tr. Th.p, 629. I have changed their 
date 782 into 783. At the same year they have the death of Mu- 
redach abbot of Kildare, whence we see that there w6re abbdts at 
Kildare different from its bishops. 

(182) A A. SS. p. 577. The date of the 4 Masters is 784 
(785). Before this saint^s time there was a monastery at Clon- 
dalkin. 

(183) lb. p. 800. and Ind. Chron. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

History qf SL Fergal^ or VirgiUus^ resumed and 
Jtmshed-^lemens and AUnnus^ Irishmen^ arrive in 
France — AUdnus sent as Ambassador Jrom the 
Emperor Charlemagne to the Pope, a different 
person Jrom Alcuin — Monastery qf Verden es- 
tablished in Saxony for the Scots or Irish — Patto, 
an Irishman, second bishop ^ Verden-^IHsh 
extend their missions to Icetand^-^St. Sedulitis said 
to be bishop qf Dubliriy and to have died in A. D. 
786 — Colga, Coekhu or Colcu, the mse, presides 
over tJie school of Clnain-^mac-Nois — corres- 
ponds with Alcuin — St. Moelruan bishop qf Tah 
lagh — Succession qf Archbishops qf Armagh, 
and qf other Irish Hshops—^First invasion qf 
Ireland by the Danes — St. Findan — vi^ts France, 
Italy and Switzerland — his great sanctity — is 
adopted as their patron by the monks qfRhignau-^^ 
Succession qf Donnchad and other Irish monarchs 
-^ Irish Clergy obtain exemption from attending 
the kings on military expeditions — Fothad lee- 
turer (f Armagh — Aengus the Hagiologist-^his 
Festilogium — he is called CeHe-De — Became ab* 
bot qf Clonenagh — and was raised to the episco- 
pal rank — Various works qf his — Succession of 
archbishops in Armagh — and abbots in Hy — 
Death qf St. Blathmaic, martyred in Hy by the 
Danes -^Deaths qf various holy and distinguished 
persons in Ireland — Dungal, an Irishman — his 
two Epistles to Charlemagne — writes^ against 
Claudius, a Spaniard, bishop qf Turin, who had 
removed the images and crosses Jrom all the 
churc/ies in his Diocese — Claudius bishop qf Turin 
supposed by some learned men to be an Irishman 
— Gildas — Deaths qf bishops of various sees in 
Ireland"— Metropolitical rights qf the see qf Ar- 
magh extended all over Ireland^^Deaths qf several 
learned and holy men. 
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SECT. I. 

St. Virgilius, bishop of Saltzburg, (1) soon after 
his being in possession of the see, consecrated a 
basilic in that city in honour of St. Stephen, in 
which he placed an abbot and monks taken from the 
monastery and church of St. Peter, which was still 
considered as the cathedral. (2) Some time after 
he repaired this monastery, of which he had been 
abbot, and enlarged the cell of St. Maximilian, which 
had been built by St. Rupert the first bishop of 
Saltzburg. He established another cell at Ottinga, 
which was endowed by Count Gunther, at whose 
expense it had been erected. But his chief work in 
this respect was a great basilic, which he got con- 
structed and dedicated in the name of St. Rupert, 
which, having removed that saint's remains to it, he 
constituted the cathedral. This holy bishop did not 
confine himself to accommodating his flock with 
places of worship, but likewise, as became a true 
pastor, was assiduous in preaching, instructing, and 
propagating the Gospel. Karastus, a son of Boruth, 
the.Sclavonian duke of Carinthia, and Chetimar a 
nephew of Boruth were in those times detained as 
hostages in Bavaria, where, at his request, they were 
baptized and educated as Christians. On the death 
of Boruth, Karastus became duke of that country, 
and, having died in the third year of his rule, was 
succeeded by Chetimar, who was very religious and 
had with him as instructor Majoranus a priest, who 
had been ordained by St. Virgilius. Chetimar had 
a great respect for the monastery (St. Peter's) of 
Saltzburg, owing, in all appearance, to his having 
studied mere in his earlier days, under the direction 
of its learned and holy abbot, and used to make some 

E resents to it every year as tokens of a sort of 
omage. Some time after he was raised to the duke- 
dom of Carinthia he requested Virgilius, then bishop, 
to visit his temtories and confirm his subjects in the 
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faith. It being then out of his power to comply 
with the duke's wish,* he sent to that country Mo- 
destus, a bishop, toffether with some priests, a deacon, 
and other inferior clerks, authorizing him to conse- 
crate ohurches, perform ordinations, &c. Modestus 
spent the remainder of his life in Carinthia, and 
after his death St. Virgilius was again requested by 
Chetimar to proceed thither. But in consequence 
of intestine troubles, by which the dutchy was agi- 
tated, he was prevented from visiting it, and sent, in 
his stead, Latin us a priest, who was soon after, owing 
to civil broils, obliged to leave it. The saint, how- 
ever, kept a fixed eye on Carinthia, and during the 
administration both of Chetimar and of his succes- 
sor Watune supplied it with priests and ot^er cler- 
gymen. Thus the Carinthian church was established, 
and St. Virgilius has been justly called the Apostle 
of that province. 

Towards the end of his life the good bishop under^ 
took a general visitation of his vast diocese, for the 
purpose of eradicating whatever remnants there 
migiit be of idolatry, and of strengthening his flock 
in the belief and observance of the Christian religion. 
He was every where welcomed and received with the 

Sreatest attention by crowds of all descriptions, and 
uring his progress consecrated churches, ordained 
clergymen, &c. In this visitation was comprized 
Carinthia, through which he proceeded as far as the 
frontiers of the Huns, where the Drave joins the 
Danube. Perceiving that his dissolution was near at 
hand, St. Virgilius returned to Saltzburg, where, 
having celebrated the sacred mysteries, and being 
seized with a gentle illness, he breathed his last on 
the 27th of November, A. D. 785. (S) Some tracts 
have been attributed to him ; (4) but whether he 
was an author or not, he has been most highly cele<- 
brated for learning. Nor was he less esteemed for 
his piety and fulfilment of his pastoral duties ; (5) 
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and it is stated that many miracles have taken place 
at his tomb in Saltzburg. (6) 

(1) See Chap. xix. §. 11. 

(2) MabilloDy Annal, Ben. ad A* 766. He says that ViigOius 
consecrated the ba«1ic of St. Stephen in the first year of his or« 
dination. This would have occurred after the 15th of June, the 
day of his ordination or consecration, in 756, or, if it be tine 
that he deferred his consecration for some time, (see Chap, xpu 
§. 12.) in a later year. 

(3) Mabillon, fib. ad A. 785.) and Pagi ( Critical &c ad A. 
785.) have proved firom certain Annids of Ratisbon and other do- 
cuments, that this was the real year of the saint's death. There- 
fore Fleury was mistaken (Hut. EccU L. 44<. $.3.) in assigning it 
to 780, which date he took fix>m the Life of St. FirgU, according 
to one edition ; for another has A. 784. But both these dates 
are wrcHig. 

(4) Ware {Writers at VirgUius) makes mention of a Discourse 
on the Antipodes^ but does not tell us where it exists. He adds 
chat Viigilius is the reputed author of a Glossary quoted* by Mel- 
chior Goldast. 

(5) Alcuin, in his encomium on St. Virgilius (Poem. No. 231.) 
has among other lines ; 

** Egregius praesul mentis et moribus almus. 
Protullt in lucem quern mater Hibemia primum, 

Instituit, docuit, nutrivit '■ 

Sed Peregrina petens 

Vir plus et prudens, null! pietate secundus." 

(6) The second part of his Life contains an account of agreat 
Bumber of these mirades. 

§• II. About the year 77^9 ^s far as I am able 
to judge, two very celebrated Irishmen, Clemens 
and Albtnus, as he is usually called, arrived in 
France. For it appears from good authority, that 
they were in that country not only prior to the ar- 
rival of Alcuin, but likewise a short time after 
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Charles, known by the name of Charlemagne^ be- 
came sole sovereign of the whole French monarchy, 
as he did in the latter end of 771 by the death of 
his brother Carloman. The whole matter is stated 
in a very clear manner by a writer of the ninth cen- 
tury, who relating the transactions of Charlemagne 
(7) has the following narrative at the very begin- 
ning of his work. " When the illustrious Charles 
" began to reign alone in the western parts of the 
" world, and literature was ever^ where almost for- 
'* gotten, it happened that two Scots of Ireland came 
** over with some British merchants to the shores 
*' of France, men incomparably skilled in human 
** learning and in the holy scriptures. As they pro- 
<* duced no merchandise for sale, they used to cry 
'' out to the crowds flocking to purchase ; If any 
" one is desirous of wisdom^ let him come to us and 
" receive it; for "we have it to sell. Their reason 
*^ for saying that they had it for sale was that, per- 
'* ceiving the people inclined to deal in saleable ar- 
" tides and not to take any thing gratuitously, they 
<* might rouse them to the acquisition of wisdom, as 
•* well as of objects for which they should give value ; 
<^ or, as the sequel showed, that by speaking in that 
*^ manner they might excite their wonder and asto- 
" nishment. They repeated this declaration so of- 
** ten that an account of them was conveyed either 
" by their admirers, or by those who thought them 
** insane, to the king Charles, who, being a lover 
*^ and very desirous of wisdom, had them conducted 
** with all expedition before him, and asked them if 
<^ they truly possessed wisdom, as had been reported 
to him. They answered, that they did, and were 
teady in the name of the Lord to communicate it 
^^ to such as would seek for it worthily. On his in- 
'< quiring of them what compensation they would 
" expect for it, they replied that they required no- 
^* thing more than convenient situations, ingenious 
'* minds, and, as being in a foreign country, to be 
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** supplied with food and raiment. Charles, having 
** heard their proposals, and replete with joy, kept 
** them both with himself for a short time. After 
** some interval, when obliged to proceed on a mili- 
** tary expedition, (8) he ordered one of them whose 
*^ name was Clemens^ to remain in France^ entrust- 
** ing to his care a great number of boys not only of 
the highest noblesse, but likewise of the middling 
and low ranks of society, all of whom were, by 
** his orders, prqyided with victuals and suitable ha* 
** bitations. The other, b^ name Albinus^ (9) he 
^^ directed to Italy, and assigned to him the monas- 
tery of St. Augustin near Pavia, that such per- 
^ sons, as chose to do so, might there resort to nim 
for instruction. On hearing how graciously the 
** most religious king Charles used to treat wise men, 
*^ Albinus (10) an Englishman took shipping and 
" went over to him,*' &c. (11) 

(?) This writer was a monk of St. GaU .in Switzeriand, and 
hence he is commonly called Montichus Sangallen$is, His two 
books, Degestis Caroli M. are in Canisius' Aniiq. Led. Tom. 2. 
Part 3. Basnage's ed. They were addressed to Charies the/at^ 
and consequently written between 884 and 888. Melchior Gol- 
dastus, Usher, and many others, have supposed that he was the 
celebrated Kotker Balbulus. This, however, is not quite certain. 
MabiUon, a great judge in matters of ^ this kind, calls him (ex. c. 
AnnaL B. Tom. 2. p. 67.) the anonymous monk of St. Gall, and 
Muratori {Annali di Italia) designates him merely by the title of 
Monaco di S. GaUo^ the monk of St. GaU, for instance at A. 
781. But this question does not affect the antiquity or authority 
of this work. 

(8) From what wiU be seen lower down it appears most pro- 
bable that this was one of his expeditions against the Saxons, ei- 
ther that of 775, or the one of 776. 

(9) The words, nomine Albinusy (by name Albinus) are in the 
printed text of the monk of St. Gall, as edited by Canisius, but 
are omitted in Duchesne's edition among the Rerum Francicarum 
Script ores. Colgan in his long dissertation on Clemens (at 20 
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M afcb) wfaidi ooofrizea alio an account of his companion^ imp 
thattb^ are waoiting iftYBiioaiMSS, He contends that the real 
name of aaid.ooinpitnion was not Albinug but John ; and so he is 
called by Vincentiiia..^d]offaoenas8nd some others, whose au- 
tbonQrisnot.woHh attending to» as appears from their joining 
with Clemens also Xlcnin and even Rabanus Maurus. And there 
is good reason, to tUnk, tbst thqr mistook John Sootus Erigena, 
who liied many, yefeia later, 6m the companion of Clemens, whom 
they aoooidin^ called John, Or might it be that the com- 
panion of demens had both names? Buchpnan (Rer. Sect. L, 
St* Rex 65.Xcafls him Jahamieg AlUnu*^ and would fiun make 
him a SoDtchman on account of the surname Albintu. He might 
as well hare pranouneed Alcuin a SeQtchmBn,ashe also assumed 
the name Alimms. I^ as bdeed I think highly probable, Cle- 
meb's companion was called Albinus, this might have been either 
his original name, or, if a surname, given to htm on account of 
his fiur hairor complfflaoni Pertiaps his Irish name was Fiiuiiarr, 
Finath ^ Fman^ iducfa, by retaining its significatioD, was la- 
tinized into Albinus. As to the name «7oA», pre6xed by Bu- 
chanan to Albums, I mspect that he took it irom Hector Boe- 
thhis^ or some one of those writers, who followed Vincentius Bd- 
lovaoensis. ~ Mot content with representing Albimis as a British 
Scot, he thrusts in aliao Clemens as such, notwithstanding the 
positive assertion -of the monk of St. Gall, the oldest and best au- 
thority, that he and his companion were Scots of Ireknd. On 
these and other pretensions in fiivour df the British Scots J. P* 
Murray has juady remarked, (De Britannia atqne Hibemia sec. 
-art.ad x. ItHehirum domiciUo, in N, Commentary Soc* R. Got" 
Ung, Tom.' 2.) tliat Bnduman went quite too far ; '< Sed nimia 
Bcotiae suae aperte tribuit eximius vates, cum istam litterarum ele- 
gantiam, cumque Albinum illi tribuerit;" 

To return to the words, nomine Albinus^ it is very probable 
that they were not in the original tesct of the monk; for several 
writers, when copying his narrative, have diem not, while they 
ck»ely follow the remainder «f his text. (See tlidr passages ap. 
Oolgan on Clemens, &c) Muratori observes, {AnnaU^ &c at A. 
781 ^ and AiUiq, Ital. medii aevi^ Tom* in. Dissert. 43.) that the 
name of Clemen's companion is not precisely known, whence it 
is dear that he did not considersaid words as written by the monk. 
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But, aHowmg them to be an interpolatkm, it doee not foltow that 
they are wrong ; for the peraon, who inserted them^ m^t have 
known from other sources that AUnnus was th^ name of the com- 
panion of Clemens. He did not oonfiMind Mm with Alcuin, who 
also was named AlUnus, and who appearshSanediateij jAer in the 
text as deady distinct from the other Jfi&f'nta. 

(10) He was the celebmted Alcuin, who teok the moie classi- 
cal appellation ciFlaccus AlbinuSy not, as some have odled him, 
Aibinus Flaccta^ (See Mabillon, ArmaL fyc. Tom.%f\ 186^) 
In what the aiithor«adds about the manner of Akuin's having be- 
come acquainted with the king Charles, and his having been a 
disciple of Bede, there are some mistake^ which it uk not my bu- 
siness to connect. 

(11) Brucker {Hist. PhiL Tom. S. p. 586.) took it into his head 
to r^ect as fabulous a great part of this.narrative. There ^ire cer- 
tainly some ftbles in the additions made to it by Vincentius Bel- 
lovacensis, Hector Boethius, Arnold Wiqn, Sec, and by those who 
talk of the University of Fans as fiMinded by Clemens. But taking 
it as given by the monk of St. Gall, I can perceive nothing ftba- 
lous or inconsistent, nor does Brucker give us any proof of his as- 
sertion. Peziiaps he thought there was something ridiculous in 
the cry of those two learned men that they had wisdom to sell,., as 
if the stiff and guarded style of our days, were observed at all 
times and by all nations. They alluded to the traffick that was 
going on between the merchants and the assembled people, and, 
not having any usual article of commerce, announced that what 
they had to dispose of was wisdom. We find very many expres- 
sions of a similar kind in the Scriptures, particularly in Proverbs^ 
which exhibit wisdom as the most valuable of commodities, and 
in which people "are invited to partake of it. Clemens and his 
companion were well acquainted with such phrases, and seem to 
have had an eye to them in their manner of addressing the crowd. 
Yet Brucker does not deny that these persons came to France , 
and states {ib,p 629.) that Clemens was of great help to Alcuin, 
and that he was diligent and skilful in establishing the schools of 
France and Italy. Tiraboschi goes much farther than Brudcer ; 
for he endeavours to prove, ( Storia ddh Letteratura lialianOy 
Tom. $.L.S. cap. 1.) that the whole business is a fable, and that 
there were no sudi persons in existence. He had laid down a' po- 
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sition that no teachert wete sent by Charles to instnict the bih 
lians, who, he says, were not then in need of foreigners for that 
purpose. But, wheth^they were or not, might not the Idog 
have given literaiy situations to foreigners in Loihbardy as well as 
in Fhuice, where nobody denies that he did ? Many a foreigner 
have I known teaching in Italy at a period of its enjoying high li- 
teraiy iqplendour; and I myself have had the honour of holding a 
iVofessor^s chair in that very dty of Favia, where Tiraboschi 
would not aHow that a Scotdiman, as ho calls him, (for he seems 
not to have known that the Irish were called Soots) taught in the 
eighth centuiy. He opposes Gatti, who in his histoiyof the Uni- 
versi^ of Favia adhered to the monk's narrative, abuses Denina 
for having said that Charles placed two Irishmen over schools in 
Italy and France, and expresses his surprize that this was admitted 
by Muratori. But, if such a man as Muratori allowed it, Tira- 
boschi, who was vastly his inferior on points connected with the 
histoiy of the middle ages, need not have been ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it ; and it is but too true that literature was in a vay 
\cm state at that period in Italy, and for a hundred years prior to 
ik» aa^is avowed and lamented in the letters <3^ Pope Agatho and 
the synod of Rome written in 680 to the emperor Constantine. 
(See Flemy, Hid. EccL L. 40. §. 7.) The literary gloiy of Italy, 
both ancient and modem, is founded on so solid a basis, that a 
native of .that beautiful country and land of genius may, without 
any disparagenent to it, confoss that it has had, like many other 
parts of the iimiii ifta days of darkness, owing to the irruptions of 
barbarians, by whom both they an4 Italy have been desolated. 
And it is a childish vanity to strive to uphold a nation's character 
of any sort at the expense of historical truth. Muratori was not 
guilty of it; for he allows and proves, (Jntiq, ItaL Sfc, Tom, in. 
Dissert* 48.) that in Italy learning had greatly declined in the time 
we are now treating of. It might be expected, that Tiraboschi 
would have adduced some proof of his assertion ; but he gives us 
none except his saying that it would have been a strange thing to 
offer to sell learning to persons who came to buy merchandize. 
This I have already explained. He adds, that the whole matter 
depends on the authority of the monk, to whom, however he 
gratuitously pays the compUment of not having invented it. Who 
then was the inventor? Tirabosdii ought to have perceived, that 
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this suf^ositum strikes against himself; for in this case the lustoiy 
of the two Irishmen must have been spoken of before it was related 
by the monk. Is it to be imagined, that he would have announcedt 
withm about 70 years after the death of Charlemagne, as fiu:^ 
drcumstances, which there wfere |>er8ons still alive to show the 
falshood ofy if not true ? Or, that he would have related them, if 
doubtful, to a sovereign the great grandson of Charlemagne? Or 
that he would have ventured to be so particular as testate that the 
teacher sent to Favia got the grant of the monastery of St. Au- 
gustin? He must have known, that every monk of that celebrated 
establishment, which has existed for ages, could have contra- 
dicted him unless the matter were universally acfaiowle(%ed. Ti* 
laboschi objects, that the monk of St. Gall is the only writer o^ 
those times, who has left an account of those proeeedings. Be it 
so; but did he suppose that writers were as numerous in that pe" 
riod, or as minute in recording facts, as they are at present? 
Many facts are received as hi^orical upon authonty much les^ 
contemponuy and ei^dt than that of the monk of St. Gall. Be- 
sides, as will be seen, he is not the only writer of those days, who 
has furnished us with some account, at least, of Clemens. Some 
other desukoiy doubts will be considered lower down. 

§• 3. From this account it is plain that these two 
Irishmen were in France before Alcuin (the English 
Albinus) waited on King Charles in that country, 
and consequently prior to 781. (12) But as ^their 
arrival is stated to have occurred when Charles be- 
gan td reign alone, we may justly conclude that it 
was earlier by eight or nine years. An Albinus, a 
a favourite of Charles, is mentioned as one of the 
ambassadors, whom he sent to Pope Adrian in 773, 
and who was undoubtedly different from Alcuin, 
with whom Charles was not yet acquainted. (IS) It 
is probable that he was the Irish Albinus, who as 
well as Clemens appear, from the manner in which 
the king treated them, to have become great favou* 
rites of his. And following this supposition, it may 
also be conjectured, that he continued as an inmate 
in the palace until he was sent on that embassy. (14) 
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But, whether tie companion of Clemens was the 
ambassador or not, he could not have been placed at 
Pavia until either the latter end df 774, or after said 
year, it being that in which Charles got possession 
of that city. { 1 5) Concerning his subsequent trans- 
actions nothing further, that can be depended upon, 
is known, except that he taught at Pavia, (l6) but 
how long we have no account of. It has been said, 
that he died there ; and some writings have been 
attributed to him, which, however, cannot at present 
be distinctly pointed out. (17) 

It is stated that, when Charles returned from his 
expeditions, he ordered the boys, whom he had left 
under the care of Clemens, to appear before him, 
and had them examined in their classical studies^ 
finding that those of the inferior orders had made 
wonderful progress, while the nobles had made none 
at all, he solemnly declared that he would have no 
consideration for the difference of ranks, and that 
nobility alone should not be a road to preferment, 
whereas he was determined to grant favours and 
places solely according to learning and merit without 
distinction of persons. (19) Where Clemens kept 
his school, is not ascertained, although some writers 
have said that it was at Paris, and others would 
fain make us believe that he was the founder or first 
teacher of its university (19) The history of Cle- 
mens has been greatly confused by the name of 
Claudius being prefixed by certain late authors (20) 
to his real name, and by his having been strangely 
confounded with Clemens, a bishop of Auxerre, 
who was dead many years before he arrived in 
France. (21 ) He was alive and stiU teaching in the 
year 802, (22) and perhaps survived Charlemagne, 
as indeed must have been the case, if, as appears 
very probable, he was the Clemens who drew up a 
Life of that sovereign. (23) There are extant under 
his name some grammatical collections, but whether 
they have been printed or not I am not able to tell. 
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(34) Several other tracts have been attributed to 
him, but most, if not all, of them, without founda- 
tion. (25) 

(12) This was, as MabiUon shows, (Annal. Sfc. ad A, 781.) 
the year, m which Alcuin first stopped in France, Charles had 
met hini in Italy, and took such a liking for him, that he induced 
him to promise-that he would caQ upon him on^his return fiom 
tbatcoontiy. Alcuin did so, and soon after his amval in France 
goefiromthekii^agrant oftwoal>bieB. - Sodteyetts later he fin>> 
ceeded to England, where *he remained.ontfl 79% or the begin*, 
ning of 793, when he returned to France and there spent the re^ 
mainderof his life. It is therefore' a mistake to suppose, as seve- 
ral writers have done, that Alcuin was not setded in FWmce be- 
fore 792. it was, I beNeve, in consequence of this mistake that 
Usher (/mf. Chron.) assigned the azrivfll there of Clemens and 
Albinus to A. D. 791, flunking that it was not kmg prier to that 
of Alcuin. 

(IS) See MabiUon, {Anwd. &c. ad. 77S. Anastasius Biblio^ 
thecariua, fram whomwehaveanbccount ofthisembes^, says of 
Albinus that he was ddieiaim§ ipHus regis, 4uit is^ a favourite 
and one whom the king was veiy ifoiid of* 

(U) The monk ef St. 6sIIsays> as we have seen^ that Charies 
kept the two learned Iiishmett wiUi himsdf ftr a short time. Sup- 
posing that their arrival in France was in 772, and perhaps late in 
that year, ihtsy were pn^bably living with him untfl some time in 
773. ' . .^ .',...• . . .• 

^5> Muratori, making meiitioa (Annali; &c. at A. 781)'of the 
snival of Clemen's companion at Pssvia, does not mark the year 
ef it, merdy bbservfng that it was after 744. It wiis very pto- 
bably almost imraediat^y after said' yeiar, to Charies in Us zeal 
fi)r|irooioting literature niay be supposed to bave losf no time in 
sup^lyiagkis i^w>subjectsdf LoiiMMldy #ithft goedvehool. Adci^ 
that Aibiiratf is staled td have been seni^ lof Pavdi just at the time 
tfiat dhiM4^wad setting out bh- a mffitiory^eaqpeditton. ' Now among 
Id^SnuiioitteiKpedidoito w«fi^ in T?5, ahd anodier in- 776, 
both againit the SttKons* It magrbeebjtetedto'wlmt Ihavesaid 
ooilterniiig Qemens and- Albinus liar ing anrived in France as eariy 
as about 772,' that-their anrival must-have^ been later, whereas the 
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monk of St. Gall seons to place Albimis* departure for Pavia just 
afler the short time that he and Clemens had spent with the Idng 
in his residence, and accordingly, as Albinus did not go to Pavia 
until about 775, ought to be assigned to about 774<. But we are 
not bound to understand the monk's words, as if he meant to si^ that 
fhey remained in the palace until die veiy time that Albinus was 
or^red to proceed to Pbviiu He stetes indeed that it was sub- 
sequent to that of their living with the king, but does not tell us 
that it was immediately so ; and there is nothing to prevent our 
supposing, that they had left the palace, and were teaching some* 
where in France, two or three years prior to the departure of Al- 
binus for Pavia. 

(16) Muratori (ib.) merely says, that under this able master 
learning began to revive at Pavia. The stoiy of his having been 
the founder of the celebrated university of that city is not worth 
the trouble of inquiring into. Muratori was wnmg in making him 
and Clemens Benedictine monks. They certainly were not so 
before they arrived in France, for there were no Benedictines then 
in Ireland; nor does it appear, that they were monks at alL 
Albinus might have become a Benedictine after he got the grant 
of the monastery of St. Augustin, so caUed, instead of its former 
title. Si Peter^ from its containing the remains of the great bishop 
of Hippo. But whether he did or not we are not able toascertain. 

(17) Ware {Wriien at Albinm) ascribes to him some epistles as 
esitant. I wish he had told us where they are to be found. He 
was also inclined to make him the author of certain Rhetorical 
precqH$9 which Buchanan says he saw und^ the name of his John 
Jlbinus* (See Not* 9.) If Buchanan and Ware meant the 
treatise or dialogue on Rhetoric published among the works of 
Alcuin, it is dear that they were mistaken ; for said treatise was> 
undoubtedly written by the Ei^^lish Albinus, that is, Alcuin him- 
self. As to an Epistle said by Hoveden (AnnaL ad A* 792) 
and other English authors to have been written by an Albinus 
against the second (Council of Nice concerning image worship, the 
Irish Albinus had nothing to do with it ; and it is plain that Hove- 
den, te. meant Alcuin ; for they state that it was written in Eng- 
land, and that Albinus, its author, brought it thence to the king 
Charles. By the bye I may renuuk, that no such epistle was writ- 
ten by Alcuin ; (see Mabillon, Annal Ben ad A. 792.) but it is 
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probable, that Hoveden, Sec fnistook the Caroline books on the 
qoestioD of images^ In the composition c£ whidi Alcuin was per- 
haps concerned, (Mabillon, ib. ad A. 794s) for an Epistle, which 
they supposed to have been drawn up by him in England. 

(18) See in the monk's De GeOiSf &c. just after the above nar- 
rative. 

(19) Colgan has (at 20 March) collected on thesepobtsa hetqp 
of rubbbh, which is now exploded by evary man ot* learning. 
The monk of St. Gall has nothing about the place, in whidi 
Clemens taught. But Vincoatius Bellovacensis and others have 
added that it was Paris, as if that city had been the usual residence 
of the king Charles, whereas it is well known that it was not. And 
as to the foundation of the university, it is laughable to observe, 
with what ardour it haa been dieted whether the so called 
founder were Clemens or Alcuin. That the latter was not is a 
dear case ; for it has been proved not only by Du Chesne, the 
editor of his works, but likewise by Mabilkm, (ad A. 802) that 
he never taught at Paris. Whether Clemens had a school there 
or not, is of little consequence ; but this much is well known, that 
there was no such thing as a university there in those times, nor 
even the embryo of one until about the end of the deventh cen- 
tury. (See the Ena^dopSdie at Universiie.) 

(20) Ware observes, ( Writers at Clemens) that, as well as he 
could discover, Bale (not Bede according to a shameful aror in 
the English translation, which Harris has avoided) was the first 
who prefixed Claudius to the name of Clemens. A Claudius, of 
whom we shall see elsewhere, flourished during the reign of Lewis 
le Debonnaire, and has been reckoned by Vincentius Bellovacensis 
and some followers of his as one of four pretended founders of the 
university of Paris. These writers have not Clemens among said 
founders, although some of them on othar occasions say that he 
taught at Paris. Other authors 0f this notable stamp, looking for 
those founders, mention Clemens without naming Claudius. To 
patch up the business, it occurred to somebody, that Clemens 
and Claudius might be conndered as one and the same person ; 
and thus, sometime in the 16th century, the learned Irishman 
appeared under the. double name of Claudius Clemens. Upon 
these blunders Tiraboschi built up an argument, which he thought 
of great weight. He urges that certain writers call the Irish 
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DBSchcr Oaudiui Qetnem $ wiWy as he wdvrii^ Chndiiui was a 
Wet^xt penmi ; ergo th«re. mtB pp tQdi luan as Clametis; Tbii 
k really bad logic ; as if the mistakes aiicf ooiifuaed oonjeetafes of 
such late authors cxMild overttim the assertioiiS of one df Ae ninth 
oentuiy. If the monk of-St. iSsdl had piefoed the name Cfau- 
dius to Clemensy such a mode of reasoning would be allowable ; 
but whereas he hasnotdoneso, why fling out against bis'authori^ 
the nonsense of persons that lived hundreds of years later? Then, 
adds TlniboBchii these writen, when treating of CleraeQS» coo- 
tradict each other. Well, and where is the hann of it? Skiiely 
there can be nothing more illogical than to conclude iifom the 
contradictions of modem writers, that persons^ whom they treat 
of inaccurately, never existed* Were such a critical rule ad- 
mitted, what history would be safe^ even that <if the distinguished 
men of Greece and Rome? Had Urabosdu been able to prove, 
which indeed he has not attempted^ that the monk oootradicted 
himself or any other writer of his times, there would be a finr 
fidd for disputation ; or if those, who maintam that Clemens and 
his companion were Irishmen and taught in FVanoe and Italy, 
founded th^ positions merely on such kte and conluted authority 
as that of Vincentius Bellovacensis, drc. his objections would be 
worth listening to. But as this is not the main authority resorted 
to on the question, sudi exceptions are quite nugaUny and out of 
place ; nor wiH any sort of quibbling avail against the monk's 
narrative until, what can never be done, it shall be proved that 
he was not author of it. Yet we may observe that it would be 
veiy extraordinary, that, besides Vincentius, a multitude of 
writers, among whom Wyon, Gaguin, Claude Roberti, should 
have said so mudi about Clemens and his comrade, if they had 
not been in France during the reign of Charlemagne. 

(21) Colgan (at 20 March) has endeavoured to support the 
foble of our Clemens having become bishop of Auxerre ; but 
Ware and Harris, (loc. ctV.) have cautioned the reader against 
it, and indeed jusdy ; for, not to quote other authors, Mabillon 
{AnnaL &c. Tom'. 2. p, 63.) makes it dear, that Clemens of 
Auxerre died about 7S8. 

(22) In an andent catalogue of the abbots of Fulda, quoted 
by Brower.(^o^es to the poems ofRahanus) we read that Ratgar, 
who was one of them, on the occasion of sending Rabanus and 
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Hatto to Toon there to study uxkter Alcuin, directed othen» 
among whom Modestus and Candidus, to Clemens the Soot fbc 
the purpose of being instructed in Grammar^ that is, in- classic 
bnmcfaes of leanoing then comprized under that name. Ratgar 
became abbot of Fulda in 802, and just after his. accession sent 
(hose students to Fhmce. (See MafaiUony Annals SfCr ad A. 802.) 
To a loose question of Uraboschi, Who wa< Clemens f we may 
tow answer, that, atohoo^ we do-not know who were his ftther 
and moth^, he was the teamed Lrish Scot mentioned by the 
monk of St. Gail, and whose reputation was so great that young 
men were sent ftom Germany to hia school. 

(2S) Wol^ang* Xazius in his Coounentaries on the Roman 
commonwealth quotes this Life by Clemens. See Usher, Pre* 
fiice to Ep. Hib, SylUmdi Ware at Clemens* 

(24) Usher (f6.j obscnres, that they are quoted by Meldiior 
Goldast 

(25) Possevin and others, who are followed by Colgan, hare, 
in consequence of confounding Clemens with Claudius, made him 
the author of various works, which have been usually ascribed to 
the latter. It is odd that Co^n refers even to Ware for several 
of them as if written by Clemens, although Ware had distm- 
guished him from Claudius^ It may be, however, that, owing to 
said confusion, Claudius has beai supposed the author of some 
tracts, written perhaps by Clemens. 

§• IV. After tlie same king Charles bad founded 
the new bishoprics of Minden and Verden in the 
old Saxony, A. D. 786, as is usually supposed, (S6) 
a monastery was established for the Scots, thatjs, 
at least chiefly, the Irish, at a place near Verden, 
called Amarbarki over whomi was placed Patto a 
countryman of theirs. (27) Patto is stated to have 
become bishop of Verden after the death of its first 
bishop St. Suibert, and was succeeded at Amarbaric 
by Tanco, also a Scot and, in all probability, an 
Irish one, who likewise was raised to that see as its 
third bishop. (28) Aft;er him are mentioned Cor- 
tilla or Nortyla, and three others as abbots of Amar- 
baric, under the last of whom, Harmch of the sat^x^ 
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nation, that monastery is said to have been de- 
stroyed. (29) 

Prior to these times, and most probaUy much 
earlier, the Irish had extended their missions even 
to Iceland, which they called Thule^ or Tjfle^ and 
which, it seems, they had a knowledge of as far back 
as the fifth century. (30) Whether it was inhabited 
at that early period it is difficult to determine ; (SI) 
but it is certain, that it contained inhabitants long 
before the time assigned by some writers for its first 
population. (S^) At whatsoever time Irish mission^ 
aries first visited that island, there can be no doubt 
of some of them having been there in the eighth 
century, (33) and it may be justly laid down, that 
this mission was kept up until the arrival of the Nor- 
wegians, who by expelling the Irish clergy put a 
stop to it. (34) If religious men from Irelana had 
got in those days as far as Iceland, we are not to 
wonder at finding others of them settled in the Ork* 
neys and the Shetland isles. (35) I cannot disco** 
ver any particular account of such of them as were 
the chiefs of these northern missions, or who might 
have been distinguished for peculiar sanctity or learn- 
ing ; but nothing can more strongly prove the zeal 
of the Irish clergy of those times, for the conversion 
of infidels, than their proceeding so far northward for 
the purpose of disseminating the saving truths of the 
Gospel. 

(26) Fleury, L. 44. §. 20. The BoUandists (at St. Potto SO 
Mart*) quote a chronicle of Verden, which assigns the foimdatioa 
of that see to 786. Its first bishop was Suibert or Suitbert, who 
is said to have been an Englishman, and must not be confounded 
with St. Willebrord's companion the bishop Suitbert, who died 
in 713. 

(27) Colgan, treating of Patto (at SO March) maintaing that 
he was an Irish Scot. This is very probable, although in the 
accounts given of him, chiefly by Albert Crantz, {Hist. EctL 
Saxoniae) he is called simply Seotus natione. But as the Irish 
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were more geDeraUy known in those times by the name jS^o^s than 
their colonists of Britain, the probability is in fayour of Colgan's 
opinion. N. Britain was not then, nor &r a very long time later, 
odled ScoHa; and accordingly, when we find a Scot or Scots 
qpoken of by old writers, it is to be presumed that they meant 
Tiatives of Ireland, miless sometlung be added to indicate that 
such persons were British Scots. Bede was very particular in 
this respect ; for wherever he touches upon the afiaira of these 
Scots, he designates them as the Scots, toko inhabit Britain. 
(See ex. c. Hist. &c, L.l,e. 34 and £. 5. c 23.) The English 
ftmilies settled in Ireland from the reign of Heniy II. were dur- 
ing many generations called English ; but who, on finding a 
person of that period called an Englishman^ would not conceive 
that he was a native of England, unless it were added that he 
was an Englishman of Ireland. Colgan adduces an argument, 
which, if uncontradicted, would leave no doubt as to Patto hav. 
vag been an Irishman. Having found that he was said to have 
been abbot of Amaibaric in his awn country before he went to 
tSermany, he observes that there was no such place either in Ire- 
land or Scotland, and that, instead of Amarbaric^ we ought to 
read Armagh. On this the BoUandists (at St. Suibert, SO April) 
cemark, that Amarbaric seems to have been rather near Verden^ 
and that a monastery was founded there for the Scots, of which 
Pstto was abbot, before he succeeded, as is said, Suibert in the 
see of Verden. According to this supposition it is a mistake to 
fince Amarbaric in the countiy, whence Patto earner Mabillon 
is still more explicit on this point. He says, (Annal Sfc. at A. 
796) that the monastery of Amarbaric, not fisur fit>m Verden, was 
founded by Suibert, who placed Patto over it, and that, after a 
Succession of five or six abbots, it ceatied to exist MabiUon 
gives to the monks of that establishment the general name of 
Scats, by which the Irish were then universally understood. But 
this does not prevent our supposing, that some British Scots might 
have belonged to it, as well as to the many other monasteries 
founded in those times throughout (Sermany by or for the Scoto- 
Irish, who oonsklered the British Soots as their kinsmen, and 
were well disposed to receive them into their institutions. Who- 
ever is tolerably acquainted with the state of the British Scots 
•f that period, the narrow limits within which they were confined. 
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tbeir w«f8 i^pinst the PiefiB, flie ,wf^t of re^giouf estaUttbrn^nlB 
ott a laige jsesle^- iiudt iouiakje^diatoljr ..pat:eive» that those swannt 
of learoecl and.^NOup di^» called iSco^i vtlOjiocbed to the Con- 
tinent in those tiniei and dwiog a loQg sulMequent period, .ppuld 
not, generally i^eakuig, have come fiom the small part of N« 
Britaia then possened by the Irish cdonists, and that» at leasts 
the great majority of them were th^ old S^ts or Irish. When 
Walaftid Strabo» whp lived early in the ninth oentoiy, observesy 
( VU. S. GaUi L. % c, 46.) that the custom .of visiting foreign 
ooMntries was beopme. a sort of second nature to the Soots» he 
plainly means the natives of Irehmd ; for he introduces one of 
them, who had been left sick in St« Gall's mooastery, and who 
n^ still alive m his tipoiey as imploring the saint» who appeared 
t9 him in a ibeam, to relieve him as being a countryman of his. 
j)Lnd, wherever else in said woik Walafirid makes mention of Scots, 
he alhides to no others than the Irishy as» finr instance, L. 1. c. 
SO. where St* Callus, whom he eveiy where represents as a na^ 
tive of Ireland, is spoken c£ B^de ge^te Scdorum. (See also his 
Preface.) At the period we are now treating of, the Northum- 
brian kingdom con^wriaed a veiy great part, and the best, of mo- 
dem Scotland; and aooordingly> as the inhabitants were not tlien 
jScots, it cannot be pretended that many of the eminent nien» 
called Sco^, who resorted to the Continent, might have been sup- 
plied ftom that oountiy after having been educated in the sdiools 
of Mailros, &c. to said kingdom. The Picts were still distinct 
frvm the Soola ; and, beskies their having had no learned men 
amoQg.them, exc^t foreignen, chiefly Irish, (see Fkikerton» 
Prefi to Vit Antiq* SS* ^c.) no <m^ will imagine, that their coua*- 
try Kdjght have furnished some of those numberiess persons, whose 
fintie, under the name of ScoU^ resounded all ovar Western 
Suvope* Will it be said that the Scots of Ajgyle and some 
Qejghbourii^ districts were alone numerous and enlightened 
fpnough, to sepd.out sudi crowds of learned and holy men? 
B^ vvtet echools had they? Except Hy, which, as often ob* 
serired, wasan Irish school, they had none^ I mean a respectable 
Oae ; nor is there a trace of any such sdiool in the temtoiy of 
the British Scots until muob later times. There were indeed some 
small monasteries or cdUb; hot no mention occurs of any learned 
esta b lis hm ent. (See Chalmers, Caledonia^ KoL 1. chap* on the 
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Introdmctum qf ChriftiamtyO Tbose Scoti were welcome to 
the flcfaool of Hjr^ whidi, We m&y be 4iire, was ffeqaented by 
fieveraLof them ; but is it to be suppoaedy that all the so called 
Soots,. who. visited Engkmd, Fiance, Germany,' &c. had been 
educated at Hy, or that the faiah Scots, beloiigiag to thathouse^ 
and who, by the bye, were the far greater nomber, all staid at 
home, while, none but the British ones went to foreign parts? 
If Hy were the only establishment, wlience die travelling Soots 
4£ either nation derived their learning, it. should have been ten 
times as Large as it waa^ considering the multitudes of iftem diat 
emigrated. The tiuth, liowever, is that a vcfy.joonstderable ipcft* 
don of these misaibnaries, Ac* had stodied in Ireland, which 
abounded in great schools, such as Armagh, Bangor, which sent 
«ut Columbenus, Gaflos, and their companions ; lismore, Whence 
St. Cataldus; Clonard, Clonmacnois, Ross, (00. Code,) Emly^ 
Kildare, Clonenagh) &c. &c Neither St. Fut)9ey and his com* 
panions, nor St« Livinus and others, whom it would be tedious 
to enumerate, had been toembers of the monasteiy of Hy. Nkct 
it is to be recollected that the great missionaries, who had really 
belonged to it^ were Irishmen, such as Aidan, Finab, and Cobnan 
of Lindiafiune. - In those times the British Soots were too mudi 
engaged in striving to extend their frontiers, and too poor to apply 
mudi to learning; and it was'not until after they got po sflcsaion 
of the Fietish kingdom in 84*8, that they set about estahlishfng 

r 

religious houses and schools on a somewhat extended scale. The 
Scottish establishment at Dunkeld was not begun until S49 ; 
diat of Brechin was very late in the 10th centufy ; and the sdiodb 
4if Dumblane and Abemethy, although perhaps earlier, were* not 
Ibrmed until a late part of die period comprized between 84S 
«nd lOS^. (See Chalmers, ih. chap, on the EcdetituHcal Miskfrji 
qfaaid period^J 

I have been induced to enlarge on this subject, in consequence 
of having observed, that several continental writers, some of whom 
were otherwise veiy learned men, seem to have supposed) thai 
aueh Scots. as distinguished themselves in i(»efgn countries during 
the seventh, and down to the eleventh or twdfth century, were 
generally from North Britain, imless some circumstance or indl* 
cation may happen to occur, which pomts out Ireland as the land 
49f dieir birth. Such distinguishing marics do indeed cofistaiitly 
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occur; and hence we find that other wntera fi^uently remind 
the reader, that luch and such Soots were from die old Scotia, 
that is, Irish Scots. Mdanus, Fhflq> Fenarius, Sirmond, Fleuiy, 
and many more, particularly German aathors, were very careful 
on this pointy while the writers, above alluded to, leave Uie name 
Scotf or ScoUf as they found it in old documents, without cau- 
tioning the reader that the persons so denominated were really 
Irish. And hence it has come to pass that some late authors of 
a nunor dass, writing in the modem languages of Europe, and 
copying fiwMn the Latin worics of said writers, are wont to trans- 
late ScoHj not adverting to its old signification, ScaUhmen^ Ecat^ 
soUy Scozzesiy &c. so as convey to the uninfiNrmed an idea that 
they were uniformly natives of N. Britain. But had the true 
state of the British Soots in the seventh* eighth, and thence to» 
at least, the eleventh century, been generally known, the name 
ScoHj applied to persons during that long period, would be pre- 
sumed to mean Irishmen^ in case there do not appear some spe* 
cial reasons, founded on the context. Sec to show that they were 
British Scots. If the Bollandists had been well acquainted with 
the history of these Scots, they need not have been as scn^- 
lous, as we sometimes find them, in their doubts of whether this 
or that Scot of, ex. c, the eighth century, were fitMn Ireland or 
the modem Scotland. Wliat I have hitherto stated on these 
points will help to elucidate the hi^ry of several eminent Irish- 
men, whom we shall meet with in our progress. 

(28) The Bollandists (at St. Suiberty SO Aiprd) suq)ect thai 
Patto was not bishop of Verden, and that the immediate succes- 
sor of Suibert was Tanco. 

(29) See Mabillon, AnnaL Ben. ad A. 796.) There is no 
distinct account of the precise times of those abbots or of such 
of them as became bishops of Verden. What Colgan has about 
them at Si. Patto (SO Mart.) is, as to the chronological part, 
▼eiy incorrect ; and it will be suflkient to observe, that all of them 
floinished after A. D. 786. * 

(SO) See Chap. viii. §. S. Nat. 91. This is not the place to en- 
ter into the celebrated question concerning the Thule so often men- 
tioned by Grecian and Roman writers ; but it is certain that Iceland 
was the island which the Irish called Thi^le or Inis Thyle^ u e. the 
island of Thyle. Not only our old historians are unanimous on 
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this point, (see Colgan AA.SS. p. 24.2.) but the geographer 
Dicuill is particularly explicit witli regard to it, as, for instance, 
in what he says concemuig the length of the summer days in 
Thyle, liis denying that it was surrounded with ice, and his o\y» 
serving that the frozen sea was one di^*s sail more to the North. 

(51) Playfair {Geograpkt/, VoL iii. p. 144) says, that Iceland 
was inhabited as early as the 5th century; but fiom what is 
stated (see above Chap. viii. ih^ of St. Ailbe's intention to pro* 
ceed thither for the purpose of leading a life unknown to the 
world, it may perhaps be conjectured that it was then destitute of 
inhabitants. This, however, is at most conjectural ; for St. Ailbe 
might, notwithstanding its containing some inhabitants, have 
found places enough in the island, where he could have remained 
quite sequestered from them. 

(52) The Icelandic historian, Arugrim Jonas, pretends that it 
was not inhabited until A, D. 874, when it was occupied by the 
Norwegians. Independently of historical documents, which prove 
the contrary, it is difficult to suppose that, while so many small 
islands of the Northern ocean were peopled long before that time, 
Iceland should have remained uninhabited, particularly as its cli* 
mate was formerly much more temperate than it has become in the 
course of ages, and its soil was then much better and more fruits 
fid than at present, besides the advantage of a passage to it not 
bemg impeded by ice. It was the Thule of the Romans, 
as there is good reason to believe, and was certainly inhabited at a 
far earlier period. But, setting aside this controversy, Amgrim 
himself supplies us with a proof, that it was peopled prior to the 
arrival of the Norwegians ; for he acknowledges the well known 
&ct, that the Norw^ians found there sacred utensils, which had 
been left by Irish Christians, whom, he sa3r8, the ancient Ice- 
landers called Papa or Papas* Pray, who were those old Ice* 
landers, that were able to give some account of the Irish Papas ? 
He must have meant the Norwegian settlers of 874. But, if they 
were the first inhabitants of the island, what could they have 
known of said Papas? Had he told us that they discovered the 
name Papa or Papas, by means of some inscriptions found there, 
or had he made mention of the Irish books left by the Papas in 
Iceland, he would have been more consistent with himself. His 
$symg that they were probably fishermen is a poor evasion ; for, if 
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tM>, why should they have left those sacred utensils in an unln- 
hahited country ? Unless he supposed that said Papas perished 
there 5 but then he teUs us that the Norwegians found no traces 
of any habitation whatsoever. How could this have been, if the 
Papas hady on landing there» remained for some time in the 
island, as they surely must have intended to dd ? Otherwise why 
bring on shore articles necessary for the celebration of divine 
service ? Passing by these Inconsistencies of Amgrim, another Ice- 
landic writer, Ara Multiseius has ( Sched. de Idandia, cap. 2.) a 
clear account of the whole matter. Having observed that, when 
Ingolfr, the Norw^an, arrived in Iceland, it was in great part co- 
vered with foresu, he adds, << that there were then Christians 
<< there, whom the Norw^:ians call Papas, and that they after* 
« wards quitted the country, because they did not like to live witli 
" lieathens, and left bdiind them Irish books, bells, and stafls. 
<< Thence it was easy to perceive that they were Irishmen." On 
this statement we may observe, that the Irish, who were settled 
there at the time of the Norwegians taking possession of the 
island, did not, in all probalnlity, leave it voluntarily, but were ex- 
pelled by those same pagan Norwegians ; for otherwise they would 
have taken ak>ng with them their books, &c. Nearly in the 
same manner are these dicumstances stated in tlie book, called 
Land'-nama'hoc {ap, Johnston, AnU Celi(hScand^ p. 14.) in which 
we read; ^* Before Iceland was inhabited by the Norwegians, 
there were men there whom tlie Norw^ians call Papast 
and who professed the Christian religion, and are thought to 
** have come by sea from the West ; for there were left by them 
(< Irish books, bells and crooked stalTs, and several other things 
« were found which seemed to indicate that they were West-men. 
*< These articles were found in Papeya towards the East and in 
« Papylu" See also Von TroU, (On Iceland, LdUr IV.) As to 
the crooked staffs, they wore of that kind, wluch the ancient 
Irish had a particular veneration for, viz. those, whidi had be- 
longed to holy bishops, abbots^ &c. and which used to be adorned 
with gold, precious stones, &c. Such was the famous staff of St- 
Patrick, that -of St. Mura, and many others, which were consi- 
dered as most valuable relics, so that it was usual, even until a 
late period, to swear by them. 

Ac(?brding to the above accounts, those Irishmen, wiio had 
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lived in Iceland, were called Papa or Papas, by the Norwegians* 
This might seem to have been a name invented by the old Nor- 
w^ans for them, because they were in communion with the 
Pope. But it is more probable, that it was that, which was used by 
themselves, signifying clergymen. Instances occur in our history 
of not only bishops but abbots being called Papa. (See Natt 
214. to Chap, X.) In a note to Ara (p. 13.) those Papas are 
stated to have been ecclesiastics. The districts or places in Ice- 
land, bearing the names Papeya and Papyli, afford a strong 
proof of this supposition ; for it is sufiidently dear, that they were 
so called from having been inhabited by die Irish Papas before 
the arrival of the Norwegians. It is thus that, as Bany, ( Hittory 
of the Orkneys, p, 115.) following Pinkerton, thinks with great 
appearance of truth, the persons called Papae, whom the Scan* 
dinavians found in the Orkney Islands on their arrival in the ninth 
century, were the Irish clergymen settled there, who, as they 
spoke a different language, and were of an appearance and man- 
ners different from those of the other inhabitants of said islands 
might have been considered by the Scandinavians as a distinct 
nation. Besides other indications, he observes that many places 
in these islands were called Papay or PapLay, which, considering 
their retired and pleasant situation, and the ven^nble ruins which 
some of them contain, seem to have been residences of clergy- 
men. There are two whole islands known by that name, Pi^y 
Stronsay and Papay Westray, which are remarkable for ruins, 
and bear strong marks of having been clerical or monastic pro^* 
perty. 

(35) Dicuill, who has been mentioned already, says in his 
book, {J}e mensura provinciarum orbis terrae) that thirty 
years, prior to the time of writing it, he had got an account of 
Thyle (Iceland) firom some clergymen, who had returned from it 
after having spent there from the first of February to the first of 
August. (See Usher, p. 868.) Dicuill flourished in the late part of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth century. (Ware, Writer s, 
at DicuillJ) Usher places him (p. 7290 among the writers 
of the seventh ; but as he was living at the time of the North- 
mannic, or as they are commonly called, Danish piracies, on ac- 
count of which, he says, (see Ware, Antiq* cap. 2^.) several small 
islands abmU our island of Ireland have not at present as much as 
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an anchoret in them, he must be assigned to the period, afVer 
which said piracies b^;an off the Irish coasts, and which was 
somewhat ]ater than 790. The date of Dicuiirs work is now well 
known ; for Mr. Walckenaer has published it together with RS- 
cherckes Gt<^aphiques et Phisiques on it, Paris, 1814>. Ac- 
cording to his copy, Dicuill dates his work in 825. Accordingly 
the thirtieth previous year, in which he had conversed with the 
clerg3rmen returned from Iceland, will bring us back to about 
795. Nor is there any the least hint or any other reason to make 
us think, that they were the first missionaries, who had gone from 
Ireland to that country. It seems that the clergymen, who used 
to be sent on that mission, were occasionally relieved by others from 
Ireland after a certain period of service. 

(34) See Not. 32. 

(35) As to the Orkneys see ib. We have observed already, 
'{Chap. XI. ^. 14.) that Irish missionaries are said to have been in 
those islands as early as the times of Columbkill. Dicuil states, 
that in the Hethlandic, that is, the Shetland isles, there were liv- 
ing Irish hermits since about 100 years prior to the time of his 
writing. (See Usher, p. 729.) 

5* V. St. SeduIiuSy abbot, and, according to |ome, 
bishop at Ath-cliath, now called Dublin, is said to 
have died in 786. (36) If he was really a bishop, 
he is the only one that Dublin can lay claim to before 
the eleventh century ; (37) and it is clear, that it 
was not a regular episcopal see until said century. 
This, however, does not prevent our admitting, that 
Sedulius was raised to the episcopal rank, in the same 
manner as many abbots, distinguished for their merit, 
used to be in Ireland without attaching permanent 
sees to their places of residence, and as his neighbour 
and contemporary, Ferfugill, was at Clondalkin. (38) 
Nothing further is known concerning this St. Sedu- 
Hus, than that he was the son of one Luat, and de« 
paited this life on the 12th of February. A very 
learned and holy man, Colga, alias Coelchu, Colcu, 
(in Latin Colcus) surnamed the Wise^ presided in 
these times over the great school of Clonmacnois. 
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(39) He was of the family of the Hua-Dunechda, 
and hady it seems, studied at that school. Through 
his great application, particularly to the Epistles of 
St. raul, whom he venerated as his patron, he acquired 
such a degree of ecclesiastical knowledge that he 
was looked upon as the most learned man in Ireland, 
and was styled the Scribe or doctor of all the Scots* 
His piety was equally great, and accordingly he was 
raised to the priesthood. At what time he began to 
teach at Clonmacnois, we are not informed ; but he 
remained there until his death in 792, on, it seems, 
the 20th February, the day at which his name is 
marked in the calendars. He left some tracts, one 
of which, of a devotional kind, has been preserved. 

(40) This distinguished man was undoubtedly the 
lecturer and blessed master Colcu, with whom Alcuin 
carried on a correspondence, and who had an ex- 
traordinary respect for him, as appears iVom one of 
his letters to Colcu, which is still extant. (41) 
After giving him some news relating to the state 
of the continent, he styles him most holy fathery 
and calls himself his son. (42) He then men- 
tions one Joseph as an humble servant of Colcu, 
who, as well as all his other friends then living in 
France, was serving God in a state of prosperity. 
(43) Next he tells him that an unfortunate quarrel 
had broke out between king Charles and the Mercian 
king OfFa, and that it was said that he himself was to 
be sent to England for the purpose of negociating a 
peace between them, as in fact he was in 790, not 
long after his writing this letter. (44) He requests 
Colcu's prayers, that God may protect him, whether 
he should go or not, and laments that he had not 
received any letter from him for a considerable time. 
Alcuin adds an account of some presents, which he 
had forwarded to him, such as oil, then a scarce arti- 
cle, to be distributed among the bishops ; a certain 
sum of money, partly from the king Charles, and 
partly from himself, foi* the brethren (of Clonmacnois); 
another sum, not so large, from them also, and from 
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another persoi), for the Southern brethren of •fl^W- 
huninega ; (45) and some small sums for certain 
anchorets ; requesting that all those persons may pray 
for himself and for king Charles. 

(36) The date of the 4 Masters {ap. AA. SS.p. S15.) is 785, 
i. e. 78(). 

(37) The 4 iMasters call Sedulius only ahboi; but tlie Martyr* 
Tamloct, and Marian Gorman give him the title of bishop. Ware 
{Bishops of Dublin) omits him, whereas, according to the old 
documents of tliat church, Donat, who lived in the 11th century, 
was its first bishop. Yet Harris has admitted him, as well as 
others for whom there is much less foundation* Burke {Office of 
St. Rumoldus J goes still furtlier, telling us, what it would be hard to 
guess where he found, that Pope Stephen IIL on St. Rumoldus* 
resigning into his hands the see of Dublin, made it over to Se- 
dulius. This is a patched up story, not worth refutation ; for how 
can it be proved, that St. Rumold ever held said see? (See Chap, 
XIX. §• 15. 

(38) See ib. §.16. It is not improbable, that Sedulius' pro- 
motion was in consequence of the death of Ferfugill in 785, as it 
was requisite that there should be a bishop somewhere in that 
neighbourhood to exercise the necessary episcopal functions. Per- 
haps both of them were only chorepiscopi. 

(39) Colgan has the Acts of St Colga at 20 Feb.;?. 378. seqg. 

(40) Colgan had a copy of it under the titleof Scuap chrabhaight 
Scopa devotioniSf or Stueeping brush of devotion. He represents 
it as a collection of most fervent prayers, breathing extraordinary 
piety. Ware f Writers J has overlooked Colga, but Harris has not. 

(41) This letter was published by Usher from two very ancient 
MiSS.of the Cottonian hbraiy, in the Ep. Hib, SyU. No. 18., and 
thence republished by Colgan among the Acts of St. Colga or 
Colcu. It is headed, '< Attini magistri ad Colcum lectorem in 
Scotia; then comes the address, ** Benedicto Maestro etpiopatri 
Colcut Alcuine hutniUs Levita saluteni" Harris ( Writer Sy f?. 51 . ) fell 
into a monstrous mistake in attributing this letter to the Irishman, 
called Albin, the companion of Clemens, of whom we have treated 
above. He might have learned not only from the address of it, 
but likewise from Usher and Colgan, to whom he strangely refers 
the reader, that it was written by Alcuin. 
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(42) It IS not to be concluded from these and other similar ex- 
pressions in the letter^ that Alcuin had studied under Colcu. For 
it does not appear, that he had ever been in Ireland. But, as the 
reputation of both of them was very great, they had heard of each 
other, and entered into a correspondence. A person might call 
another Master, or Doctor, and himself his son, without having 
been under his direction. MabiUon concludes {Annal, Ben. ad A* 
790) firom the highly respectful manner, in which Colcu is ad- 
dressed and spoken of by Alcuin, that he must have been a very 
distinguished man. He then conjectures, that he was perhaps a 
teacher in Hy. Had he looked into Colgan's A A. SS, a work, 
which he seems to have been little acquainted with, he would have 
easily found, that Colcu belonged to Clonmacnois. On this point 
Mabfllon imitated some older Benedictine writers, who, when at a 
loss, with r^ard to the places, whence some celebrated Irishmen 
had come, usually recur to Hy, as if tliat were the greatest of all 
the Irish schools. Now, from at least the times of Adamnan, it 
was far from being so, and, although it did not cease to flourish, 
seems to have been much inferior to some in Ireland, particu- 
larly those of Armagh, Clonmacnois, Lismore, Bangor, and 
ClonanL 

(4>d) This Joseph, who is mentioned in Alcuin's works, (see 
Letter 670 bad been a scholar of Colcu, as appears from a letter 
written to him by Alcuin, whidi Usher found in the MSS. whence 
he took that to Colcu. (See Ep,Hib, Recens ad. No. 18.) In it Al- 
cuin says to him ; << Your master Colcu is well." Alcuin had got 
this information from Ireland, and most probably through a letter 
from Colcu himself. His adding your to the word master, plainly 
shows that he meant more than giving the title of master, in gene- 
ral, to Colcu, and tliat Joseph had studied under liim. Hence it 
may be justly inferred, that Joseph was an Irishman. Colgan 
enumerates (^ A SS.p. 381.) several persons of said name dis- 
tinguished at that periodjn Ireland. It was probably through that 
Joseph, or some of the other friends of Colcu spoken of by Alcuin, 
who also appear to have been personally acquainted with liim, and 
consequently are to be presumed natives of Ireland, that an epis- 
tolary intercourse took place between those two great men. 

(44) See Mabillon, Annal. Sfc. ad. A. 790. Accordingly the 
letter was written about two years prior to the death of Colcu> 
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wliicli occurred in 792. For the date, 791, marked by Colgan 
from the 4 Masters, must, following the usual rule, be considered 
tlie same as 792. 

(45) In Colgan's edition, among other errata, this name is 
spelled Balthuminegay and, in a note, Baldhunnegay both which 
have been copied by^Harris {fVritersy p. 51.). Colgan conjee* 
tured that it ought to read Bailechuinnigy so as to mean a town or 
place of St. Cannech, perhaps Kilkenny or Aghaboe. But, be- 
sides the great difference between Baldhuinega and Bailechuinnigf 
or rather Bailecannichy as Colgan in framing this new name should 
have spelled it, Alcuin's calling the brethren of tliat place southern 
ought naturally to be understood as referring to a part of Ireland 
more to the south of Clonmacnois than is cither Aghaboe or Kil« 
kenny. I can scarcely doubt that Baldhuninega, the tofosn or place 
Dhuninega^ was the same as Lismore, the old Irish name of which 
was Dunsginne, (see Not. 195. to Chap, xiv.) or Dunsginna. A 
copyist, unacquainted with the Irish language, might have easily 
made a mistake m writing this name. Lismore was greatly re- 
sorted to by English students; (see Chap. xiv. J. 14. Noi> 197.) 
and it is probable, that Alcuin's reason for sending money to tliat 
establishment was to show his gratitude, for the attention, with 
which his countrymen were treated there. 

§• VI. St. Moelruan, abbot and bishop at Tallaght^ 
or Tallagh, about five miles from Dublin, who died 
on the 7th of July A. D. 788, (46) is also to be 
reckoned among the learned men of those times, and 
was one, and probably the first, of the authors of the 
celebrated raartyrology called Tamlactense, or of 
Tallaght. (47) Concerning his transactions 1 can 
find nothing further except that he governed his 
monastery according to the primitive rules of monas- 
tic discipline, and had for several years among his 
monks the great hagiologist Aengus. 

Suibhne the second, abbot' of Hy, v^ho died either 
in 768 or 772, (48) was succeeded by Bressal, son 
of one Segen, whose administration lasted until 797» 
the year of his death. (49) During it died at Hy, 
in 787) Artgal, son of Cathald, who had been king of 
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Connaught. Resigning his crown in 779 he became 
a monk, and in the following year retired to Hy, 
where he piously spent the remainder of his 
life. (50) 

In these times there seem to have been various 
contests for the see of Armagh. Foendelach, who 
is said to have beccnne archbishop in 7^^> (^0 ^^ 
stated to have held it only three years, although we 
are told that he lived until 795. (5J2) Next after 
him is mentioned Dubdalethe, whose incumbency 
lasted fifteen years, (53) and accordingly, reckoning 
from 771, the year of his accession, ended in 7^6* 
Next after him are mentioned Arectac, who ruled 
only one year, (54) and Cudiniscus who held the see 
four years and consequently until 791. (56) He was 
succeeded by Conmach, to whom are assigned four- 
teen years. (56) As to the succession in other Irish 
sees there is a deplorable vacuum in the history of 
this period, with scarcely any exception, saving that 
of £mly. Cuan, who was bishop there, and in all 
probability the immediate successor of Senchai, died 
in 784 or 786 ; (57) and next after him we find in 
that see Sectabrat, who lived until 819. (58) Instead 
of a succession of bishops in some of our distinguished 
sees we ai*e furnished with that of abbots in said 
places, for instance at Ferns and Kildare, (59) 
although it is difficult to think that the line of bishops 
was interrupted. (60) 

. (46) 4 Masters, ap. A A. SS, p> 583. I have added a year to 
their date 587. They call him bishop^ as does also Colgan, (ib. 
p. 741.) although elsewhere he gives him only the title oi abbot. 

(47) The tide of this woric, which Colgan represents as excel- 
lent, and the most copious he ever met with of that kind written 
in any country, is Marit/rologiutn Aengusii JUii Hua-obhlenii et 
ModruanL Aengus, of whom hereafter, lived for some years in 
the monastery of Tallaght under Moelruan. As tli^ both be- 
longed to that place, Colgan has, with good reason, called it 
Tamlactense. (See A A, SS. p, 5. and 581.) It might have been 
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composed jointly by both of them, or what 9eeam more pn>bable» 
had been fint undertaken by Moefauan, and continued by Aengu8> 
who, from his name bdng j^aoed fint, seems to have written the 
greater part of it He adds that a Martyrclc^ium Tamlactense is 
mentioned by an old Scholiast on the FeHilogium of Marian Got* 
man, and that there is every appearance of its having been the 
same as that oititledy Acngus^ &c. Concerning it more will be 
seen lower down. 

(48) See Chap. xiz. §. 14. Not. 162. 

(49) See Tr. Th.p. 500. Smith in his catalogue of the abbots 
of Hy {Append, to Life of St. Col.) inserts, between Suibhne and 
Biessal, a St. Muredach as abbot, because he found him called by 
the 4 Masters prior of Hy. He ought to have known that the 
priors of Hy were different from the abbots. The office of prior, 
which is kept up to this veiy day in laige monasteries, is inferior to 
that of abbot. It is like that of a vice-president. Muredach died 
in 778. 

(50) 4 Masters opt Tr. Th. ib. I have added a year to their 

(Si) See Chap. xix. $. 1^. and ib. Not. 160. 161. 

(52) The Psalter of Cashel (ap. Tr. Th. p. 292.) allows three 
yean for the incumben<^ of Foendelach. But the 4 Masters (ib, 
p. 294.) who» instead of him, make Cudiniscus the immediate 
successor (^Ferdachridi, assign his death to A. 794 (795) after 
observing that he had a contest concerning the see, first with 
Dubdalethe and afterwards with GormgaL 

(53) Ware {Bishops sit Armagh) from the catalogue of the 
P&alter of Cashel. 

(54) See said catalogue ap. Tr. Th. p. 292. Ware has Afiiat 
or Arectac But in the now mentioned catalogue there is no 
Affiat. The Ulster annals and the 4 Masters call him bishop of 
Armagh, and state that he died on the same night with Arectac 
Hua-Foelain abbot of Armagh, in 793 (794.) According to this 
account, Arectac was not bishop, unless we should suppose that, 
having hdd the see for some time, he was pushed out by Affiat, 
and reduced to the situation of abbot. As to his dying in 794, 
it does not agree with the Psalter, which allows him only oneyear*s 
incumbency, and consequently terminating in 787, except we are 
to admit a similar supposition, viz. that he was deprived of the see 
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some years before his death. It U, however, useless to endeavour 
to reconcile these jarring accounts, and I shall leave the whole 
matter as it is given in said Psalter. 

(55) It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the disagreement 
with regard to the order of succession^ the Ulster annals and the 
4 Masters assign the death of Cudiniscus to A. £>• 790, u e. 791, 
the very year to which the above catalogue leads us for the dose of 
his incumbency. Harris in his additions to Ware (at* Cudiniscus) 
has a strange jumble of dates. Although he says with Waire, that 
the Annals of Ulster place his death in 791, he ass^^ns his acces- 
sion to 794*, and his demise to 798. Where he found these dates, 
nobody, I believe, would be able to teU. 

{56) Catalogue from the Psalter of Cash^. 

(57) Ware, Bishops at Emly. For Senchai see Chap, xix* 
$.16. 

(58) Ware, ib. 

(59) For the series of abbots there and elsewhere see Archdall. 
It will not be expected that I should transcribe them. It some- 
times happens, as often remarked, that the same persons are 
sometimes called abbots and sometimes bishops ; but it is not to 
be thence presumed that every one, who is called abbot, ex. c. of 
Ferns, were also bishops there. We have seen (JNot. 180 to Chap. 
XIX.) an abbot of Kildare clearly distinguished from two bishops of 
said place, who died in the same year with him. Our annalists 
were usually attentive to give the title bishop to such abbots, as 
were really both abbots and bishops. 

(60) I suspect, however, that such an interruption might have 
occurred in less distinguished sees or places, owing to the singular 
practice in Ireland of raising persons to the episcqracy here and 
there without confining such promotions to old established sees, 
or places where there had been bishops in former days. The ap- 
pointment of a bishop in a new spot might have prevented the re- 
gular continuation of others in a contiguous place, 'vHbich had 
bishops before. For instance, there were some bishops at Coric 
in the seventh and ei^th centuries. Yet after Selbac, who died 
in 773, we do not meet with another there until about the middle 
of the tenth. The succession might have been interrupted in con- 
sequence of the episcopal dignity being conferred on some abbots 
'n the neighbourhood. 
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§ viL The year 795 is stated by some writers to 
have been that, in which the Scandinavian free- 
hooters, vulgarly called Danes, first infested the 
coasts of Ireland, and particularly the small island 
of Rechrann or Raghlin, which they laid waste. (61) 
To that year I first assigned the death of an abbot 
of Rechrann, St. Feradach, son of Segen, (62) 
which might have been occasioned by the proceed- 
ings of those marauders. Inis-patrick, now Holm- » 
patrick, was plundered and devastated by them in 
798. (63) In one of those early piratical expedi- 
tions, and probably the first of them, a sister of St. 
Findan was carried off by a party of those North- 
men, who had landed somewhere on the coast of 
Leinster. For Findan was a native of that pro- 
vince, (64) and it was there that his father, who was 
& military man in the service of a Leinster prince, 
resided. (65) On being sent by his father to the 
Danes for the purpose of redeeming his sister, he 
was near being detained as a prisoner ; but, as some 
of the party remonstrated on the unfairness of thus 
treating a person who had come on such an errand, 
he was allowed to return home. Some time afler, 
through the treachery of certain enemies of his, he 
was inveigled to go on an excursion near the sea, 
whence, it appears, his habitation was not far distant, 
and there fell into the hands of some of those Nor- 
man pirates, and, afler various vicissitudes, was taken 
to the Orkneys. Having stopped near one of its 
uninhabited islands, several of the pirates landed 
there and allowed Findan to accompany them. 
Here he seized an opportunity of slipping away from 
his Neman companions, and concealed himself un- 
der a rock, until the vessel sailed from that place. 
Thinking that there was an inhabited country not 
far distant, and having examined every outlet for 
three days, living on herbs and water, he deter- 
mined on entrusting himself to Providence, and 
promised that, if God should preserve him, he 
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would renounce ail worldly pursuits, and spend the 
remainder of his life in holy pilgrimage. He then 
committed himself to the waves, and swam until he 
reached land, on reconnoitring which he saw houses 
and fires at no great distance from the shore. 
This country was probably some part of Caithness 
in North Britain. (66) After two days he met 
some persons, who conducted him to the bishop 
of a neighbouring town, by whom he was very 
kindly received. This bishop had [studied in Ire- 
land, understood the Irish language, and kept Fin- 
dan with him for two years. Findan, however, 
wishing to proceed on his intended pilgrimage, left 
that place with the bishop's permission, and taking 
with him some companions passed over to France, 
visited St. Martin's of Tours, and, travelling on 
foot, at length arrived at Rome. Having remained 
there for some time, he went to Switzerland, and 
stopping there spent four years in a clerical state 
with a nobleman, (67) on the . expiration of which 
his superior in the monastery of Rhinaugia or Rhin- 
gaw, (68) got him made a monk in the 51st year of 
his age. The time assigned for Findan's monastic 
profession is A. D. 800, a date, which does not 
agree with that marked by some authors for the first 
Danish attacks on the coasts of Ireland, but which, 
however, we have not sufficient authority to set 
aside. (69) After five years of monastic observance 
in the community, he became a recluse in a cell 
adjoining the church and monastery, where he re- 
mained for 22 years, practising the most extraordi- 
nary austerities, particularly as to fasting. These were, 
in all probability, the last years of his life, and ac- 
cordinglv his death ought to be assigned to A. D. 
8^7 (703 Some remarkable circumstances are re- 
lated as having occurred to this saint on the fes- 
tivals of St. Patrick, (71) St. Brigid, St. Columba 
(Columbkill), and St. Aidan (of Lindisfarne) ; and 
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certain Irish sentences, which he heard in visions 
on these occasions, are repeated ;^n his Life. The 
sanctity of Findan was reputed to be so very 
great, that the monks of Rhingaw, although the 
monastery was not founded by him, adopted him as 
their patron (72) ; and his memory is revered there 
on the 15th of November. (73) 

(61) Ware, (ArOig. cap. 24.) referring to the Annals of Ulster. 
Usher has (Ind. Chron.) these Danish depredations at A. 795 f 
but does say that they were the first. The 4< Masters (op. Tr. 
Th. p. 510.) assign a devastation of Rechrann to A. 790 (791.) 
This date would, in the supposition that the Danes attacked other 
parts of the Irish coasts in die same year, agree with the history 
of St Findan, of which a little lower down^ better than that of the 
Ulster annals. O'Flaherty foDows Ware, (see Ogygia, Part 3. 
cap* 93. at king DonnchacL) Usher was mistaken in adding to tho 
devastation of Rechrann in 795 that of the greatest part of Ire- 
land; a statement, which he took from a vague passage of Carodoc 
of Lancarvan. (See Pr. p. 958.) It is dear from what Ware has 
collected on this part of our histoiy, that the Danes did not pene* 
trate into the interior of Ireland until several years later. 

(62) Four Masters aud Tr. Th. p. 510. 

(63) The Ulster annals (op. Johnston, App. &c.) have ; A. 797 
(798) Inis-patrick toasted iy the GMs. 

(64) In his Life he is called a Soot, and a citizen of the pro- 
vince of Leinster, ^< Findan genere Scottus, dins provinciae La- 
ginensUr This Life may be seen in Melchior GoUast's Rerum 
Alemannioarum Scriptoresj Tonu 1. p. 318. seqq* or, according to 
another edition, Tom.l, /?.. 203* seqq. Although inqperfect, it 
contains a very good account of this saint's transactions, and is 
written in a clear, sensible, and ratbnal manner. The author 
lived not long after Findan, for he mentions a person stifl alive in 
the monasteiy of Tore (in Fovariensi monasteris)^ to ii4iom the 
saint had related a vision that he had. (See cap. 8.) This per- 
son must have seen Findan in Switzeriand, but afterwards re- 
turned to Ireland. And it appears that the author was also an 
Irishman, although, at the time of his writing, a monk in Switzer- 
land. Besides his seeming to hint, that he had been in the mo- 
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nastery of Fore» he quotes several Irish passages. But I 6iid no 
reason for making him, as Ware does, ( Writers at 9th century) a 
companion of Fmdan. 

(65) Colgan, who was much indined to make our saints sons 
of kings, calls (^AA> SS. p. ^B^ Findan, or as he spells the 
name, Fintan^ an Irish prince. Ware (f6.) says tliat he was the 
son of a Leinster prince. This b a strange assertion fiir an aiJK 
thor, who refers the reader to the Life published by Groldast. In it 
we find quite the reverse ; for not only is Findan called a citixen of 
Leinster, but his father is represented as a military man, in&y, 
under a prince of that province, who was at variance with ano- 
ther Leinster prince. Which of them was his master, or whether 
he belonged to North or South Leinster, we are not infonned. 

(66) There are some small islands in'the southern Oricneys, or 
in the frith of Pentland, which may also be comprized under the 
general name of Orcades (Orkn^), firom one of which a good 
swimmer might make his way to the mainland of Scotland. Or 
the land, whidi Findan arrived at, might have been one of the 
huger islands. Yet from other circumstances it seems more pro- 
bable, that the tract alluded to was in Caidmess. 

(67) In the Life it is said« that he remained four years with a 
nobleman in clericahu Does this mean that Findan acted as 
(Jiaplain to a nobleman? If so, he was already a priest But I 
think that the passage ought to be understood of his leadmg a cle- 
rical life, preparatory to holy orders, or to the monastic profession, 
while rending with that nobleman. 

(68) Rhingawy alias Rheinau, is an abbey near the town of said 
name in the district of Thorgaw in Switzeriand. Ware ( Writers^ 
at 9th century) was wrong in making Findan the founder of it. 
He wasonly oneof its first monks. The founder was, according 
t» Goldast, the Count Wolfichard of Kyburg, who was, in all ap- 
pearance^ that nobleman, under whom Findan spent four years, 
and, perhaps, the same as the person called its senior or superior. 
Mabillon, {Annal S^c. ad A, 80a) admitting that Wolfchard was 
the founder, states that its first abbots were Wichramn, Wolwin, 
and Antwart, under one or other of whom, he says, was placed 
Findan. 

(69) This difficulty has been noticed by J. P. Murray, De Bri- 
ton, aique Hibem. Sfc. Nw>. C<mm» A. S. Goetting. Tom. 2. and 
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De Coloniis Scandicis, ib* Tom. S. The number of years, that 
intervened between Findan^s being carried ofF by the Danes and 
his becoming a monk in 800, leads us to an earli^ date than 795. 
Nat to reckon the time that passed from his seizure to his 
escape from the Orkneys, he' spent' two years with the good 
bishop before he set out for France. For his journey through that 
countiy and Italy to Rome, his delay in said city, and his journey 
thence to Switzerland, another year, at the least, must be allowed. 
Add the four years, which he passed with the worthy nobleman 
previous to his monastic [Mpofession, and it will be found!, thatt, 
supposing the date 800 to be correct, Findan was captured before 
795, and that the Danes began to infost the Irish coasts earlier 
than is stated in the annals of Ulster. Now there are very good 
reasons for beb'eving, that said date is correct. The writer of the 
Life was almost contemporary with Findan ;* (see Nai> 64.) he 
lived in the monastery of. Rhingaw, ^md had access to its docu- 
ments, among which th^re was undoubtedly a precise account of 
the holy man*s transitt^tions, time of profession, &c. and accord- 
ingly ought to be considered as a very credible witniess on these 
points. The only evasion, that may be guessed at against the 
truth of the date 800, is, that a transcriber mig^t have mistidcen 
it for some other. But of this some proof should be adduced ; and 
I do not find that any one has undertaken to do so. Said date is 
followed by Mabillon ( AnnaL ad 800.) ; and it is somewhat odd 
that Ware, who had Fintan's Life before his eyes, did not hesitate 
to lay down the year 795 as that of the commencement of the 
Danish aggressions on our coasts ; and that Usher, who also had 
said Life, has affixed (/n^. Chron,) Findan's captivity to that year. 
I am strongly of opinion that Ireland was annoyed by the Scandi- 
navians some years eaiiier, alhough the annals of Innis&llen as- 
sign tlieir first appear&ice on our coasts to said year 795 ; and we 
have seen (^NoL 61.) that the 4 Masters bring Aem to Rechriann 
in 791. If that, or even 792 was the year in which Findan was 
taken, no difficulty wiD remain as to what we read of his further 
proceedings, and his having become a monk as early as A, D. 
'800. 

(70) See Mabillon, AnnaL at A.^9H. 

(71 ) ' What win Dr. Ledwich say, on hearing that the festival* of 
St Patrick was kept at Rhingaw in the beginning of the ninth 
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cenluiy. WiH he Btfll maintain, that he had not been heard of 
until the middk of it? 

(72) The author of the Life calls him our patrcn, 

pi) AA. SS. p. 355. 

§, mu Doniichad, kin^ of all Ireland, hav* 
ing reigned 27 years, (74) and left an example 
of great piety and repentance, (75) died in 79 7f (76) 
and was succeeded by Aidus, alias Aedan, alias 
Hugh, sumamed Ordnidhe^ a son of the king Niell 
Frassach. This Aidus was the fifth monarch of that 
name. (77) During his reign, which lasted 22 
years, the ravages by the Scandinavians became more 
frequent and dreadful. In 798 they attacked the 
coasts of Ulster, (78) and in 802 set fire to the 
monastery of Hy, (79) on which occasion many of 
the monks were consumed in the flames. Tliey 
again entered Hy in 806 ; and such was the extent 
of their fury that the number of its members was re- 
duced to 64. (80) In 807 they effected a landing 
in Ireland, and penetrating as far as Roscommon 
destroyed it, and laid waste the surrounding country. 
(81) But in 812 they were defeated with great 
slaughter by the Irish, and forced to fly and return 
to their own country. (82) About 815, or, as some 
say, 8 J 8, the famous Norwegian Turgesius, of whom 
more will be seen hereafter, made his first invasion of 
Ireland. (83) The king Aidus Ordhidhe, having 
become a great penitent, (8 !•) lived until 819, (85) 
and had for successor Conquovar, a son of king 
Donnchad, who is said to have reigned fourteen 
years. (86) The next king was Niell Calne, son of 
. Aidus Ordnidhe, who after a reign of thirteen years 
was drowned in the river Calluin, (87) when 55 years 
ofage, in846. (88) He was succeeded by Mel- 
seachlain, whose name has been latinized into Mala- 
chiaSf a nephew of king Conquovar by his brother 
Malronius. His reign lasted sixteen years and some 
months ; and his death is assigned to A. D. 869. 

VOL. III. |l 
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(89) After him reigned Aidus, or Aedan, VI. 
sumamed FhmUatfh and son of king Niell Calne. 
He held the throne for sixteen years, until, his death 
in the monastery of Druin-iniscluinn (Drumshallon) 
A. 879. (90) His successor was Flan Sinna, son of 
the king Melseachlain» who reigned for about 37 
years, and accordingly until 916. (91) 

(74) See Chap* xix. §. 9. 

(75) Four Mastens and Tn Th. p. 448. 

(76) Ware {ArOiq. cap. 4.) and O'flaherty (Og^gia, Part ill. 
cap. 93.) Ware says that, according to some accounts, he was 
killed in battle fighting against Aidus or Aedan, his successor, a 
drcumstance not mentioned either by the 4 Masters or O'Flaheily. 
Ware adds as certain, that two sons of Donnehad were after 
wards killed contending for the monarchy against the said Aidus. 

(77) Colgan (TV. Th. p. 448.) calls him Aidus the sixths in 
consequence of his having added a unit to the number of every 
king of that name, beginning with Aidus, son of Anmireus, in the 
sixth centuiy, whom he calls Aidus the second^ while by others 
he is called the Jirst. 

(78) Ware, Antiq* cap. 24. He says that in 798 they infested 
Ulster; but this must be understood as relative to the coast, and 
to partial landings ; for fix>m what follows it appears, that there 
was no general landing, and that they did not advance fiur into 
Ireland until 807. 

. (79) Annals of Ulster, ap. Johnston at A. 801 (802), and 4 
Masters (in Tr. Tk.p. 500.) who mention an earlier oonfiagration 
of Hy m 797 (798). 

(80) Annak of Ulster, »^. ad ^. 805 (806). Smith (App. to 
Life of St. C.) says, that in this havock 68 monks were killed 
by those foreigners (G^). 

(81) Ware Antiq. cap. 24. and Annals of Ulster, r6. 

(82) Eginhard, who is quoted by Usher (p. 731 •)> has at if . 
812; ^' Classis Nordmannorum Hiberniam Scotorum insulam 
aggressa, coromissoque cum Soods praeUo, parte non modica 
Nordmannorum interfecta, tmpiter fugiendo domum reversa est,^ 

' The same date and account are given by the duoomclen Rbe- 
^mo and Hermannus Contractus. See Ware, fh, who adds, that, 
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ac^rding to the Irish histories, the Danes were about these- thnes 
defeated in two engagements. One cuf them was, in all-^ipear. 
ance, fought in 811, at which the Ukter Anni^, caUing it.810, 
mark, a slaughter of the Gals in Ulster. 

(83) Ware ib. O'Flaherty (Ogygia^ Part. iii. cap. 93.) says, 
diat Tuigesius arrived in 815, and that thencefc^th the so called 
Danes began to be settled in Ireland. Usher (/»(£ Chron^ as- 
signs his arrival to 818 ; for thus his words must be understood, 
whereas elsewhere (p. 860) reckoning the 30 years'of the tyranny 
of Turgestus he makes A. 848 the last of them* But the date 815» 
<or about it, suppose the banning of 816, is probably more cor- 
rect ; and Usher seems to- have had no other reason for marking 
818, than his having read in Giraldus Cambrehsis that Tuigesius 
devastated Ireland for ahtmt 30 years, which Usher explained as 
exactly 30 years. Then finding that, in all probability, the last 
year of that persecution was 848, he reckoned back merely to 
818. Yet the about 30 years of Giraldus tbay be well supposed 
to have been really 32 or 33 ; and Ware andO'Flaherty had, we 
may be sure, some good reasons for the date 815. For, although 
Ware mentions 818 as given, by some (meaning, I think, Usher), 
yet he first lays down 815, or about it 

(84) See Tr. Tk. p. 448. 

(85) Ware Antiq* cap. 4. and OFlaherty, he. cU. Ware adds, 
that, according to some, he lived until 820. 

(86) 0*FIaherty, ib. Ware allows him only 12 years, and 
places his death in 832, while O'Flaherty assigns it to 833. 

(87) This river, which flows near Armagh, is now called CaHen. 
The 4 Masters (ap. Tr. Th. p. 448.) say that, fix>m having been 
drowned in it Niell was sumamed Calne. 

(88) O'Flaherty, t6. Ware agrees with him as to this king's 
death in 846. 

(89) Ware (ArU. cap, 4.) has A. 862. He observes, thatMd* 
'seachlain was buried at Clonmacnois. 

(90) Ware, having placed the accessbn of- Aldus VI. in 862, 
says that he reigned almost 17 years, and thus comes to the same 
point with O'Flaherty in assigning his death to A. 879. He was 
mistaken as to the situation of Druim-iniscluinn, where the 4 
Masters {ap. Tr. Th. p. 448.) tell us that this king died. It was 
not ill Tircoanel, as he says, but in Conall-murthdmhne, and in tlie 

li 2 
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now county of Louth, about three miles fiom Drogheda. (See TV. 
7%. j». 174. and Archdall at DrunuhaUan.J Owing to the name 
Canall appearing in the denomination of those two territories, 
they have somedmef been confounded, together. 

(91) O'Flaherty (t^.) gives this king 37 years ; Ware (Anl.cap. 
4.) has 36 years, six months, and five days, adding that he died at 
Talten (famous fiir its sports) aged 68. Yet he affixes his death, as 
well as O'Flaherty, to A. D. 916. 

§• IX. During the reign of Aldus Ordnidhe> and 
in the year 800, the Iriim clergy obtained a privilege 
of the greatest importance. The practicei so fatal 
to ecclesiastical discipline, of compelling bishops and 
abbots to attend kings in their military expeditions 
liad crept into Ireland. Aidus having, on occasion 
of a quarrel with the people of Leinster, laid waste 
that province, was determined to proceed still 
further against them, and for that purpose raised in 
that year a great army from all the other parts of 
Ireland, and of all descriptions, not excepting even 
the clergy. Among others he was accompanied by 
Conmadi, archbishop of Armagh, and Fothadius a 
most learned and holy lecturer and writer of said 
city, celebrated for his knowledge of the Canons, on 
lArhich account he was called Fothadius de Canonibus. 
The army being arrived at the frontiers of Leinster 
and Meath, the clergy began to complain of their 
being forced to perform military duty, and applied 
to the king for an exemption from it. He answered, 
that he would agree to whatever should be decided 
on this point by Fothadius, who accordingly drew up 
a statement, in which he maintained that the clergy 
ought not to be charged with a service so unbecoming 
their profession, and which produced the wished for 
effect. (92) 

Fothadius is said to have presented a copy of this 
tract to the hagiologist Aengus, from whom he had 
received on this occasion a copy of one of his works. 
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viz. the Festilogium, which he had just completed. 
This celebrated man, who, as we have seen, had 
spent some years with St. Moelruan of Tallaght, (93) 
was of an illustrious family descended from the 
ancient princes of Dalaradia in Ulster. His fatlier 
was Aengavan^ the son of Hoblen ; and accordingly 
Aengus has been usually distinguished from others 
of that name by the addition of the surname son of 
Hua- Hoblen. He embraced the monastic state in 
the monastery of Clonenagh (Queen's county) under 
the holy abbot Moelatgen, (94) and made great pro- 
gress in piety and learning. He was wont to spend 
a great part of his time in a lonesome spot not far 
distant from Clonenagh, and which from him has 
been called Disert Aengus j where he occupied him- 
self in reading the psalms and in constant prayer. 
His reputation for sanctity becoming very great, he 
wished to withdraw from the scene of it and to hide 
himself in some place, where he was not known. 
Having heard of the strict and exemplary manner, 
in which St. Moelruan governed his monastery, he 
determined on placing himself under his direction^ 
and set out for Tallaght. 

(92) See the 4 Masters, at A. 799 (800) ap. A A. SS^ p. 583, 
and Harris, Writers at Fothadius. 

(9S) Above §. 6. Colgan has the Acts of St. Aengus at xi. 
March. 

(94) According to the 4 Masters, (ap. A A* SS. p. 582.) Moel- 
atgen died in 767 (768) and his raemoiy was revered on the 21st 
of October. 

§. X. When arrived there he concealed his name 
and whatever clerical rank he had been raised to, 
and requested to be received as a novice. (9^) It is 
said that he was employed for seven years in the most 
laborious avocations, such as reaping, threshing, &c. 
His humility and the austerity of his life were so 
remarkable, that he was called Cele-De or Cei/e-De^ 
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that is, a servant or compaiiioo of God. (96) At 
length his rank and acquirements were discovered 
by Moeh'uan in consequence of liis liaving assisted 
one of the school boys of the monastery in preparing 
his task, at which he had been either dull or negli- 

fent, and who was afraid of being punished by 
loelruan. The boy hid himself in the bam, where 
Aengus was working, who, taking compassion on 
him, helped him so well that he was enabled to go 
through his task to the great satisfaction of his 
master, (97) who, surprized at this change, pressed 
the boy to tell him how it had come to pass, and, 
although Aengus had cautioned him to be silent, 
compelled him to relate the whole circumstance. 
Moelruan, who had hitherto considered Aengus as 
an illiterate rustic, flew to the barn and embracing 
him complained of his having so long concealed his 
character, and expressed his deep regret for the 
humble and abject manner, in which he had been 
hitherto treated. Aengus, throwing himself at his 
feet, begged pardon for what he had done. Hence- 
forth he was held by him in the greatest considera- 
tion ; and it is probable that he remained at Tallaght 
until Moelruan's death in 788. He became after- 
wards abbot, apparently, of Clonenagh or of Disert- 
Aengus, or probably of both places, (98) after he had 
returned thither from Tallaght. Aengus was raised 
also to the episcopal rank, without leaving the md^^ 
nastery or monasteries, which he governed. (99) He 
died on a Friday, the eleventh of March, but in 
what year is not recorded, (100) and was buried at 
Clonenagh. 

Several works are attributed to this saint. He is 
named as one of the authors of the very copious 
Martyrolbgy of Tallaght, (101) which, it seems, 
he began to labour at jointly with St. Moelruan after 
he was recognized by him. Whether he finished 
his part of it during Moelruan's life time it is difficult 
to ascertain ; but the present text of this martyrology 
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show9» that it has been augmented by some later 
writer or writers. Besides its containing the festivalii 
of Aengus himself and of Moelruan, it has those of 
other holy persons down to the close of the ninth 
century. (102) From that large work* as far as it 
went in his time, Aengus is stated to have extracted 
his Festilogium^ a small calendar written in Irish 
verse, in which he mentions at each day only some 
principal saints, and which he used for his private 
devotion. with regard to them. (103) He composed 
another work on the saints of Ireland, divided into 
five small books ; 1 . containing the names of 34 > 
bishops, 29U priests and abbots, and 78 deacons ; ^i, 
entitled of Homonymous- saints^ or saints of the same 
names, by some of which, ex. c. Cohnafij an ex« 
traordinary number was caUed ; (104) 3. the Book 
of sons and daughters^ giving an account of holy 
persons born of the same parents, &c. 4 ; the 
maternal genealogy of about 210 Irish saints ; 5. a 
collection of litanies, in which are invoked groups of 
saints, among whom are included several foreigners 
that died in Ireland. ( 105) This work is sometimes 
called Saltuir^na-rann, that is the Metrical or Mul- 
tipartite Psalter. (106) There is another SaUuir- 
na-rann^ a poetical work, written also by Aengus, 
comprizing the history of the Old Testament, which 
he put into the form of prayers and praises to 
God. (107) 

(95) Hams ( PVritfirs at Aengus) says that he was received an a 
laif &r(dh0r* Colgan indeedi firom whom he took his account of 
Aeiigus> seems to have thoi^^ht so ; for he represents him as a 
eonvertu^ the term by which a lay brother is usually distinguished 
from a clerical one. Put, if this was Co]gan*s meaning, he waK 
certainly mistaken ; for the distmction between clerical and by 
monks or brethren, as it is now understood, was not knotni in 
Ireland at that period, nor, it seems, any where until the eli^ventli 
century, (See Fleury, Discours sepHemeiu/ f,HUt. Ecei, ond L^sHi^ 
au Droit EecL Pari. 1. ch, 25*) In older times some monks, it k 
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true, were raised more or less to the clerical rank, and the number 
of such promotions appears to have increased with the course of 
ages ; but there was not as yet any radical distinction of classes in 
the religious institutions, so as that one of than was perpetually de^ 
barred from any ecclesiastical promotion, and destined to toil in 
the fields and elsewhere as subordinate to the other, and, in fiict, 
as servants of the clerical or higher dass. 

(96) Toland pretends, (NazaremiSy Letter II. sect. 3.) that the 
surname Ceile'De given to Aengus indicated an office or par- 
ticular sort of profession, and that he was one of that sort 
of clergymen, who have been afterwards called CuUees. But 
Aengus was a monk, whereas the Cddees, as will be seen else- 
whtre, were the secular canons of cathedrals or collegiate 
churches, such as we call prebendaries. It is a palpable mistake 
to suppose, that they were a monastic order. The title Ceile'De^ 
as applied to Aengus, had nothing to do with them, and it is 
mcHre than probable, that in his time there was not as yet any such 
institution as that of those so much talked of Culdees. Aengus'& 
surname was peculiar to himself, unless it should be supposed that 
all, that is said of his having been a monk, &c is false. Many 
Irish names began with CeUe^ Celcy or, with the corresponding 
word Gilla, followed by that of our Saviour or some saint Thu& 
we find Cele-Christ, Cele- Peter, GiUa- Patrick, &c. ». e, servant of 

- Christ, &c. 

(97) It is thusy I think, that the anecdote related in Aengus* 
Acti ought to be understood. The boy's improvement is indeed 
stated as miraculous^ and as a supernatural consequence of hb 
having slept for a while on the bosom of Aengus. But it can be 
well accounted for without recurring to a miracle. 

(98) Another Aengus, who was almost contemporary with this 
nint, and who has left an el^;ant poem in praise of him, fifom which 
Cdgan derived a great part of his ActSy hints that he was abbot 
at Clonenagh, and also at Disert- Aengus. Colgan observes, that 
his hints are stronger as to the latter place. But the matter can 
be easily settled. As they were near each other, both lying in 
the barony of Maryborough, Aengus might have been abbot of 
the two establishments; and that of Disert- Aengus, which com- 
menced with himself, may be considered as a ceU to the old and 
great monastery of Clonenagh. Archdail (at Clonenagh and Disert'- 
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enas, Dlsert-Aengus) has mverted the order of the transactions of 
Aengus. After making him found an abbey at Disert^ Aengus he 
sends him to Tallaght, where, he says, he died. Now it is clear 
from his jfcts^ that he was no more than a simple monk, when he 
removed to Tallaght ; and as to the place of his death, it was not 
Tallaght ; for, a» we find in said Acts, he was buried at Clone- 
nagh. The Aengus, pan^yrist of the saint, seems to have been, 
as Colgan justly conjectures, the abbot Aengus, sumamed the 
mse, of Clonfert-molua, who died in 858 (859). (See J A. SS. 
p.5S2. 

(99) In various Irish calendars he is expressly styled Bishop^ 
Considering the Irish practice of promoting eminent abbots to the 
episcopacy, we need not look for any other see for him than one 
<^the above mentioned monasteries. 

(100) There being good reason to tliink that Aengus survived 
the year 806, Colgan conjectures that the year of his death was 
either 819, 824, or 830; whereas in each of them the 1 1th of 
March fell on a Friday. 

(101) See above A^o^ 47. 

(102) Dr. Ledwich (Antiq. &c. p» 365) strives to show, that this 
martyrology was first written in the 9th century, because it has the 
names of Moelruan, Aengus and other kter saints. It is true that, 
considered in its present state, it was not completed until even the 
end of that century ; but does it follow that Aengus and Moelruan 
had no share in drawing it up ? He adds, that in its second pre- 
face it cites the martyrology of St. Jerome. Here the Doctor is 
wrong ; for this martyrol(^ is quoted not in any pre&ce to the 
roartyroli^ of Tallaght, alieu that of Aengus and Moelruan, but 
in the second preface to the FestUogium of Aengus. (See A A. SS» 
p. 581.) He then tells us that the nuutyrology called of St Jc 
rome was not known until about the ninth century ; but might 
not abaui the ninth century be implied to take in part of the eighth, 
prior to Aengus having been engaged in any of these works ? The 
Doctor says that Launoy has proved, that this martyrology was 
&bricated about the ninth century. Now in the passage, which 
he refers to, Launoy has not even attempted to prove it ; and all 
that he says, is that the martyrolc^ called of St. Jerome cannot 
be proved to have been written by that saint on any authority 
prior to the roign of Chariemagne. But the Doctor cares nothing 
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about inaccuracies or misquotations, provided he could make the 
reader believe, that martyrologies are not to be dqpended upon. 
Yet Launoy was, in the little he has said, mistaken ; for the mar- 
tyrology ascribed to St. Jerome, or rather to Eusebius and St. 
Jerome, as quoted by Aengus, is mentioned more than once by 
Bede, who lived many years before Charlemagne. Thus he cites 
fJL 2. Ill Marcum, cap. 26.^ Marii/rologiufn Eiuebii et Hierth 
nymi vocabulis iiuignitum ; Bikd (Retract* in Act* Ap. cop. 1.) 
states, that Eusebius is said to have been the author, and Jerome 
the translator. (See more in Bdlandus' Genertd Pre/ace, cap. 4* 
$ • 4. at 1 January), That Eusebius compiled a sort of mattyrohgy 
is certain; (ib» cap. 1. ^. 3.) and the learned BoUandists Hens- 
chenius and P^brochius ( Prolog, ad Martyr ol. Bed. at March, 
Tom. 2.) were inclined to think, that it was not only translated^ 
but likewise augmented by St. Jerome, Be this as it may, it is 
well known that what is now called. the Martyrdogy tfSt» Jerome 
was not written by him ; but it is supposed to have been originally 
compiled not long afler his time, and is considered by many vexy 
learned men to be the oldest extant. D*Achery has published it, 
( Spicileg. Tom. 4t.) and in his Monitum states from Henry Va- 
lois, that it was used by Gregoiy the great, and existed many 
years earlier. Since those tiiftes some names have been added to 
it, such as that of Gregoiy himself, which D' Achery has marked 
in Italics. Among them is that of St. Patridc, and perhaps the 
Doctor had heard so, on which account he wished to decry its 
antiquity. Much more might be said on this subject, were this 
the place for doing so. Meanwhile the reader may consult also 
TOlemont. Hist. Ecd. Tom. xii. at St. Jerome, art. 144. 

(103) Besides the constant tradition of this tract having been 
written by Aengus, and his having presented a copy of it to 
Fothadius in 800, as asserted by the Scholiast on it (dA. SS. p. 
581.) it is to be observed, that in the first prefiice king Diinncfaad 
is spoken of as not long dead at the time the author was writing or 
had finished it. Dunnchaddied in 797. 

(104) A A. SS. ib. and Preface. 

(105) Col^ {ib.p. 539) gives a specimen of these litanies, in 
which Aengus invdces Roman, Italian, Gallic^ BritiiBh, Eng)ish» 
and even Egyptian saints, whose remains he rqnesented as m 
Ireland, spedfying the veiy places. 
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(106) Under this title Colgan says (ib, p. 582.) that it appears 
in some old Irish MSS. and that he got a part of it with the in- 
Bcription, ^om Saliuir^na-'rann composed by Aengus Cele-Dc 
He observes that the latest saint mentioned in it is St. Tigemacfay 
son of St. Mella, and founder of Doire»melle> (see Chap, xix. f. 
13.) who died abbot of Kill-achad, in the now county of Cavan, 
on the 4th of November, A. D. 805 (806). (See A A. SS. p. 796. 
and Archdall at KUlachad.) This is a strong proof of the asser- 
tion that Aengus was the author of this work. 

(107) Colgan, A A. SS. p. 582, Harris f Writers at A^gus) 
says that some ascribe to Aengus a PsaUer-na-rann^ a miscellany 
on Irish affairs. Aengus wrote no such work; and his only Psal' 
ier^ or Saltuir-na-rann were those above mentioned. Harris got 
his information either from Toland, or from some one who took it 
from him. In his Nazarciius {Letter ii. sect. 3.) Toland says that 
Aengus wrote a chronicle, entitled PsaUer'na^rann, This is a lie 
invented by that impious writer, who did not wish to let it be 
known, that Aengus was chiefly employed in treating of saints, 
and that he used to invoke them. And {ib. Chap, ii. ^. 8.) he tells 
a still more monstrous lie, viz. that the Irish used not to pray to 
saints. Now there is nothing more dear in our ecclesiastical his- 
tory than that the ancient Irish were in the habit of invoking them. 
Dungal, a most learned Irishman of these times, defends this 
practice against Claudius, as will be seen lower down. Brogan, 
who in the seventh century wrote a life of St. Brigid in Irish verse, 
(see Not. 18. to Chap, viii.) often invokes her in the course of it 
concluding with these words; ^' There are two holy virgins in 
heaven, who may undertake my protection, Mary and St. Brigid, 
on whose patronage let each of us depend,^ See also, to omit 
many other proofi, Adamnan, Vit. S. Col. L. 2. c. 45. The prac- 
tice was so general in Ireland, and so well known to learned men, 
who have dipped into our history, that Usher in his Discourse on 
the Religion of the ancient Irish, found it expedient not to tooctr 
on the invocation of saints. 

( 108) Ware, Bishops at Armagh. He took this date fixMti the 
4 Masters, [ap. Tr. Th. p. 294.) who have A. 806, t..«» 807, 
making no mention ci the Jburteen years, during which Conmach 
held the see according to the catalogue of the Psalter of Casbd. 
(Above §.6*) Ware's reason for omitting these yean must have 
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been his inability to reconcile the date 807 for his death with thai 
of 791 for the death of Cudiniscus, whereas between them there 
were sixteen years. And indeed I do not know how they can be 

reconciled. 

« 

§• XI. Conmach, archbishop of Armagh, died 
suddenly in, it is said, the year 807» (108) and 
was succeeded by Forbach, son of one Gorman, and 
a scribe and lecturer of Armagh. He was a native 
of Kincl-Torbach, or Hua Kellach in the territory 
of the Bregenses, an eastern part of Meath, and held 
the see only one year. (109) His successor was Nuad, 
(110) Cdlled of Lock'tunna^ (a lake in some part 
of BreflFny) either from his having been born near it, 
or from his hairing led the life of an anchoret in its 
neighbourhood. (Ill) He afterwards presided over 
a monastery until he was raised in 808 to the see of 
Armagh, which he governed for somewhat more 
than three years, until his death on the 19th of 
February, A.D.8U.{IVZ) Not long before, viz. 
in 811, he made a visitation of some part of Con- 
naught, and on that occasion relieved some churches 
there from an annual offering, which used to be 
made to that of Armagh. ( 113) Next after him we 
find Flangus, son of Longsech, to whom thirteen 
years are assigned, and who died in 826. (114) Bressal 
abbot of Hy, who died in 797» {^^^) was succeeded 
by Conmach, a man of great learning, whose death 
is assigned to the following year (116) The next 
abbot was Kellach, son of Congal, who lived until 
8 II. (117) He was, in all probability, the founder 
of the church and monastery of Kells in the year 
807» (118) after the dreadful havock caused in Hy 
by the Danes in 806. (119) His successor Diermit 
carried off the shrine and remains of St. Columba to 
the mainland of North Britain in 817, lest it should 
fall into the hands of those pirates. ( 1 20) The time 
of Diermit's death is not recorded ; but he was still 
abbot of Hy, when St. Blaithmaic was killed there 
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by the Danes in the year 824. This saint was a na» 
tive of Ireland and heir to a principality; (191) 
but in opposition to his father and others^ among 
whom are mentioned a bishop and some abbots, 
he withdrew from the world, and becune a 
monk and afterwards an abbot. Blaithmaic had an 
ardent desire to visit some foreign parts ; but was 
prevented by his friends and companions from 
leaving Ireland. At length he passed over to Hy, 
where he was not long when a party of Danes ap- 
proached the island. As he was anxious to receive 
the crown of martyrdom, he determined to remain 
there, whatever might come to pass, and by his 
example induced some others to s(ay along with 
him, advising those, who did not wish to encounter 
the impending danger, to make their escape. While 
celebrating mass, attended by his intrepid compa- 
nions, the Danes rushed into the church, and, hav- 
ing slaughtered the bystanders, came up to him and 
asked for the precious metals, within which were 
contained the holy remains of St. Columba. These, 
having been brought back from North Britain, had 
been concealed under ground ; but Blaithmaic did 
not know in what particular spot. Accordingly he 
answered, that he did not know where they were, 
adding that, if he did, he would not point them 
out to the Danes. They then put him to death on 
the 19th of January, A. D. 824. (1«2) 

(109) On this point the 4 Masters agree with the Cashel cata- 
logue. Colgan aaysy {Tr. Th. p. 294) that his memoiy was re- 
vered on the 16th of July, that is, the anniversaiy of his death. 
(See A A. SS. p. 373.) 

(110) Ware and Harris (Bishops at Armagh) call Nuad son of 
Segen. This is a mistake founded on a cursoiy reading of the 
Acts of Nuad of Armagh ap. A A. SS. 19 Febr. Colgan happens 
to mention among other Nuads, one who was son of Segen, and 
«rho was killed by the Panes in 844, and observes^ what Ware has 
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^sMuigely 6veiloi9ked, that he must not be confounded with the 
afcbbifih^t who died many years euiier. 

(Ill) Naad's ActSy cap. 2. Colgan observes that the lough or 

lake Unma^ u e. the lake of the eave, is in Western Bieffiiy or 

O'Rourke's country, the now county of Leitrim, and that it some* 

' tittiea flows bade into the cave, whence it issues. 

I ' (112) A'ct9^€ap.5. Thecataloguefirom the Psalter of Cashel 

allowB three years fiv the incumbency of Nuad; but these must be 
understood with the addition of some months, reckoning from; as 
Colgan (jb.) observes, the death of Torbach on the 16th of Ju]y> 
^/«07 (80S) to 19Februaiy A. 811 (812). 
' (HS) The dategiven by the 4 Masters for Kuad's journey to 

ConhQUght is 810, that is, 811. Yet Ware and Hanis have, 

vnthout any motive, retained 810. The English translator of Ware 

I has spoiled his text by misplacing the date, 810, and making him 

appear as stating that Kuad's incumbency began in said year. 

(114*) The Id years for Flangus, ditts Mac-Longsech, are 
marked in the Cashel catalogue, (TV. Th, p. 292) and the 4 Mas- 
tenr (ti*. j?. 294) place his death in 825 (826), which agrees well 
enough with the catalogue, if we suppose that some delay occurred 
between the death of Nuad and the accession of Flangus. But 
they speak {ib^ of Artrigius, as bishop of Annagh in 822 (828). 
This has puzzled Ware and Harris ; for how could Flangus have 
governed for 13 years, if Artrigius was the bishop in 823? And 
^finm the manner in which these prelates are placed by the 4 Mas- 
ters, it would seem as if, according to them, Artrigius were bishc^ 
before Plangus, although they assign his death to 833. 0*Flaherty 
(MS. not. ad Tr. Th» p, 294.) sAys that Artrigius was perhaps 
coadjutor bishop in .823 to Flangus, who, he maintains, lived until 
826. 

(115) Above §, 6* Colgan says (Tr. Th.p. 500.) that he was 
commemorated either on 18 May or 30 September. 

(116) Tr. Th. ib. It has A. 797, i. e. 798. Conmach's name 
is in the MartyroL Tamlact. at 10 May. 

(117) lb. Ito date is 810 (811). Kellach's memoiy was re- 
vdred on the 1st of April. 

(118) See Nat. 107. to Chap. xi. (119) Above, §. 8. 

(120) Tr. Th. p. 500. The 4 Mastere' date is 816 (817.) 

(121) The AcU of St. Blaithmaici written in verse by his con- 
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texapanaty Waliifijd SCrabcs may be seen in Colgan's A A* SS. at 
19 January. Wklafnd say^ '^ StrabuB egO| mint quern term 
Alenumnica natu — Soribere dispomii de Tita et fine bead — 
Blaithmaic, genuit quern ^es Hibenua nnindo^" &c. And al- 
luding to his birth, he writes; *< Regali de sdrpe satus, sununiun- 
qoe decorenw— NobOitatis'habens, florebat regius heres — ^Iste Dei 
tanctus, vitam ducendo pudicanK** In the Irish annals and ca- 
lendars his &tfaer is called Rnnn ; but it is not stated what princi- 
pality he had. Colgancanjectures that be was one of the Southern 
NiellSy princes of Meath, because the names Flann and BlaUhmaic 
were rather common in that fiunily. Walafrid gives the epithet 
ncA to Irelandi and so it must have been at that time, as appears 
from the various attadcs made upon it by the Scandinavians. This 
has been noticed by Simon, Essay on Irish coins^ p. 2. where he 
observes that money was the object sought for by the Ostmen and 
Noidmen, and that they used to enter into piradcal partnerships 
for the purpose of acquiring it. 

(122) The Irish annals agree in assigning his martyrdom to 82S 
(824). Colgan observes that his name is mariced in some Irish 
calendars at 24 July^ probably as the day of a translation of his re- 
mains. Mabillbn was mistaken (ArmaL &c. at A. 79S) in affixing 
Ills death to about said year, and in calling him abbot of Hy. He 
not consult Colgan's A A, SS, 



%. XII. To these times are assigned the deaths of 
some holy and distinguished persons in Ireland, e.r. c. 
St. Finnia, abbess of Kildare in 801 ; St. Blatmac 
Hua Muirgeavair, abbot of Durrogh, in 808 ; Tua- 
thai, Jt scribe or lecturer of Clonmacnois, in 811; 
Joseph, a scribe of Roscommon, 808 ; St. Ar« 
bertac, abbot of Kildare in 817; arid Muredoc, 
likewise abbot there^ in 821. (I2d) Muredoc was 
succeeded by SeduHns, who was, in all probabi- 
lity^, the aizt}i6r of tbe Commentanea on the Epistles 
of St. Paul, which are universally allowed to haire 
beenwritt^ by an Irishman of that nani^. (124) 
iSome either works, under the name of Sedulins, were 
^pr^Mdily^writteiiala&'by ifaiih. (125) ^He is called 
At son of Feradacb, «iid must not be coiifbunded 
with Sedulius, abbot and bishop of Roscommon, who 
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died in 814, (126) whereas the son of Feradach, 
abbot of Kildare, lived until 829. (12?) 

Contemporary with this Sedulius was Dungal, one 
of the most learned men of his times, an excellent 
theologian, poet, and scholar. That he was a Scot, 
is now admitted by all critics, and that he was an 
Irish one will appear from what follows. (128) We 
find him in France A.D.811, in which year he 
wrote his Epistle to Charlemagne on the two solar 
eclipses of 810. He seems to have been then living 
in the monastery of St. Denis, as a recluse. (129) 
But he did not long remain a recluse ; for he is re- 
presented as an emment teacher, instructing persons 
of different ages and capacities. (ISO) There is a 
very neat poem in praise of Charlemagne, while still 
alive, the author oi which calls himself an Irish exile, 
and is supposed to have been Dungal. (131) Af- 
terwards he went to Italy, where he was appointed 
teacher at Pavia of students from Milan, Brescia, 
Lodi, Bergamo, Novara, Vercelli, Tortona, Acqui, 
Genoa, Asti, and Como by Lotharius the first, in, 
it seems, 828, the year in which this prince, having 
been already associated in the government of the 
empire with his father Lewis, was in Italy enacting 
laws, and crowned emperor at Rome. (132) 

(12S) ItuL Chron. ad. Tr. Th. 1 have added a year to eadi 
of Coigan's dates. 

(124) Of these CommentarieSi whidi are in the BMiatheca 
Patrumy {Lyom^ A, 1677* Tom. 6.) I have had occasion to 
treat already, Chap, 1. §. 8. That the authw was the Sedulhis of 
Kildare seems unquestionable, particulariy as he was living in 818, 
at which year, as marked by Hepidanus the monk of St. Gall, a 
Sedulius ScoUus (or Irishman) was greatly distinguished. (See ib 
Nat. 68.) 

(125) One of these woiics is the CoOectaneum SeduUi in Ma* 
thaeum ex diverm PatrHus excerptum; two Grammatical books, 
attributed to Sedulius by TrithemiuSi one in ntaftu volumen Pri$' 
cianif and another in seamdam editionem Donati; besides a tract 
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entitled Sedulii Commenlariohu in artem Euti/chiu (See Usher, 
p. 780.) Ware ( Writers at Seduliu* the younger) attributes these 
tracts rather to Sedulius, who was a bishop in Britain of Scottish 
d^^cent {de genere Scottorum) and attended at a synod of Rome 
in the year 721. For this supposition he had no authority what^ 
soeYer, except such as that of the liars Bale and Dempster; and 
nothing further is known of that bishop, than what I have now 
mentioned. He might as well have ascribed them to any one of 
six or seven other Seduliuses, who lived in Ireland in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. (See A A, SS. p. 315.) But as we find a 
Sedulius, whose reputation for learning was great in 818, why not 
suppose that he was tlie author of them ratlier than one, of whose 
learning we have no account. 

(126) See A A. SS, iL The 4 Masters' date is 813. (814). 

(127) lb. and TV. Th. p. 629. I have changed the date 828 
into 829. 

(128) Mabillon {Annol. Ben. ad A. 827.) says that Dungal was 
perhaps a Scattus^ that is, an Irishman, as his meaning is ex- 
plained by the Benedictine authors of the Histoire Litteraire, 
( Tom. 4. at Dungal) who observes that in those times Ireland sent 
many great men to France. The very name Dungal^ which was 
very common in Ireland, would alone be sufficient to show, that 
he was a native of it. 

(129) Muratori tliought, (Antiq. Ital. Tom. in. Diss. 43.) that 
Dungal was in Italy when he wrote it. He founds his argument 
on Dungal*8 words <' in ista terra, in qua tiunc, Deo donante, 
Franci dominantur,'* as if they were applicable to Lombardy, 
whidi then belonged to Charlemagne. But they answer equally 
well for France, and from other circumstances, such as Charle- 
magne having applied to the abbot of St. Denis to get Dungal to 
write tliat tract, it is sufficiently dear that he was still in France. 
It has been published by D'Achory, SpicUeg. Tonu 10. 

(130) Martene has published {Collect Amjliss. S^c.) Tom. vi. 
col. 811. seqq.) various poems written at that period, among 
wlijch is one in praise of Dungal, vulgarly called his Epitaph, 
although written while he was alive and vigorous. In it we read ; 
^ Scripturas piomit casto de pectore sacras"— Edocet infirmoe et 
validos pariter.*-Lacte rigans pueros, et dat capientibus escam— 

VOL. HI. S 
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Hinc lac ut capiant, inde cibum pariter, &c. Then comes a prayer 
for Dungal*8 long Hfe and eternal happiness. 

(151) The author 8a3r8; << Hos Carolo regi versus HibemicHs 
exsul," &c. This poem is the first in the collection just men- 
tioned, and is attributed to Dungal by the authors of the //»- 
toire LitUraire, who praise it as one of the best of those times, 
and tliiok that he composed also some of the smaller pieces in 
that collection. 

(152) Muratori has published (Rer. ItaL Script, Tom. i. Pari. 
2. p. 152.) a Capitular of Lotharius, entitled, de Doctrinaj part 
of which is as follows; '* Primum in Papia conveniant ad Dun* 
gallum de Mediolano de Brixia, de Laude, de Bei^amOi de No- 
varia, de Vercellis, de Derthona, de Aquis, de Genua, de Haste* 
de Cunia. Muratori (ib, and Antiq. ItaL Tom. iii. Dissert. 43.) 
assigns tliis capitular to A. D. 823, in which year it is known 
that Lotliarius issued some edicts at Cortelona, a place about ten 
miles from Pavia. Yet elsewhere {Annali (T Italia at A. 829.) he 
seemsto doubt whether that was the precise year of said capitu- 
lar. But I find no sufficient reason for calling in question his 
former opinion ; and fix)m the time, in which Dungal wrote 
against Claudius, it may be fiurly concluded that Dungal was at 
Pavia in 823. He then observes, that Dungal, who was settled 
at Pavia, was in all appearance the same as the writer Dungal, 
who is mentioned by BeDarmine, Dupin, Cave, and othen, and 
who had been in the monastery of St Denis. Yet he doubts of 
of his having been the Dungal, whom Mabillon suspected to be 
a recluse, and thinks there might have ^een two Dungalls, one a 
recluse, and the other a teacher and writer. This difficulty is easDy 
settled ; for, although Dungal might have been a recluse when he. 
wrote on the eclipses, it does not follow that he continued as 
such during the remainder of his life ; nor is there any necessity 
whatsoever for the hypothesis of the two Dungals. If Mabillon 
had known that Dungal removed to Italy, he would have been 
more exact in his account of him ; but this was first announced to 
the literary world by Muratori. 

§ . XIII. Dungal was for some years in Italy when 
he set about writing his work against Claudius, a 
Spaniard and disciple of Felix of Urgel, and whom 
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Lewis the pious had made bishop of Turin. Clau- 
dius, who had enjoyed a great reputation, destroyed 
or removed, soon after his accession to that see all 
the images and crosses, which he found in the 
thurclies of his diocese. Being blamed by his 
friend the abbot Theodimir for this precipitate pro- 
ceeding, he wrote a treatise under the title of Apo* 
logy against Theodimir, in which he inveighed 
against any veneration whatsoever of images or the 
cross, and against the invocation of saints and the 
celebration of their festivals. (133) Dungal had 
for a considerable time often complained of the 
proceedings and principles of Claudius ; but finding 
the people of the country where he then lived, that 
is the 'North of Italy, divided, some for, some 
against Claudius, he thought it adviseable to publish 
a work in refutation of his doctrines, which he en* 
titled Responsa contra perversas Claudii Turo^ 
nereis episcopi sententias. ( 1 34) It is usually sup- 
posed that he wrote it in 827, a date which I da not 
find any sufficient reason for controverting. (1S5) 
In it he states that it had been agreed upon in a 
conference lield in the imperial palace, that nobody 
should be such a fool as to pay divine honour to 
angels, saints, or their images ; but that^ however, 
images should n^t be broken, defaced, or destroyed ; 
and that the rules laid down by Gregory the great 
in his letter to Serenus should be observed. He then 
shows from many ancient authorities, particularly 
the poems of St. Paulinus of Nola, that images 
were always used in the Church. He maintams 
that Claudius, by denying that saints ought to be 
honoured, has renewed the errors of Eunomius and 
Vigilantius. Then coming to the veneration of the 
(Cross, he says that Christians, imitating the Apostle, 
place their glory in it ; that our Saviour did not 
intend that his passion should be concealed from the 
faithful as ignominious, but that the remembrance 
of it should be constantly cherished j and proves, 

s 2 
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it^om many authorities, that at all times of the 
Church the cross has been honoured. As to the 
invocation of saints, on which he observes that, " if 
*^ the Apostles and Martyrs, while in this world, 
♦* could pray for others, how much more so can 
•* they do it after their crowns, victories, and 
'^ triumphs*' ? he opposes to Claudius several pas- 
sages of the fathers according to his usual method, 
which is, instead of much reasoning, to allege the 
tradition and constant practice of the Church. He 
concludes with saying that holy pictures, the cross, 
and the reliques of saints, ought to be revered with 
the honour suitable to them, without sacrificing to 
them or offering them the worship, which is due to 
God alone ; and asserts that Claudius, by rejecting 
the cross, declares himself an enemy of the passion 
and the incarnation. Accordingly, he adds, the 
Jews praise him and call him the wisest of the 
Christians, and he passes ^reat encomiums on them 
as also on the Saracens. How, says Dungal, can a 
bishop, who abhors the cross of Jesus Christ, per- 
form the ecclesiastical functions, baptize, bless the 
holy chrism, impose hands, give certain benedictions, 
or celebrate mass? For, as St. Augustin observes, 
none of these functions can be duly exercised 
without making the sign of the cross. He then 
makes some remarks on Claudius not allowing the 
commemoration of saints in the litanies and other 
offices of the Church, nor the celebration of their 
festivals ; his prohibiting the lighting of tapers by 
day in the churches, and the turning of one's eyes 
towards the ground in prayer ; his being guilty of 
several other impieties, which he would shudder to 
mention, although he was informed of them by 
persons worthy of credit ; (136) and his refusing to 
attend at a council of bishops. 

(ISS) See Fleury, Hist. Eccl. L. 47. §. 20. 

(134) Tliia work is in the Bibliotk. Pair, of Lyons, A. 1677. 
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Tom. XIV. That it was written in Italy is evident from Uie Preface 
ex. c. his saying that from the very time he had come to the 
country, in which he was writing, he had opposed Clai^dius ; 
'< Jamdudum ex quo in hanc terram actoenerimj occasio mihi co* 
" piosa hoc de re redamandi occurrUJ* That countiy could not 
be France, where Dungal had been several years before Claudius 
attacked the images, &c. Then his observing that the people of 
the country (regio) in which he was, were divided on those points, 
shows that he was then living not &r from Turin, and assuredly 
not at Paris, or in its neighbourhood, where the people at large 
did not trouble themselves about Claudius' ofmiions. Mabillon 
not being acquainted with Dungal's removal to Italy, was therefore 
mistaken in supposing that he composed this woric in Paris ; and 
Muratori was right (locc. cUt.) in stating it as his opinion, that it 
was written in Italy, and apparently at Pavia. It is added that 
Tiraboschi {Storia LUteraria, &c. Tom. iii. L. 3. cap. 1.) conjec- 
tured, that Dungal wrote it before he went to Italy. One would 
imagine that he wished to appear as understanding these subjects 
better than Muratori ! 

(135) See Mabillon, Annal. &c. ad A. 827. and Fleury, Hist. 
&C. L. 47. $.21. It was certainly written, prior to 830 ; for 
Dungal, speaking in round numbers, mentions the year 820 as 
already elapsed. 

(136) It is probable that Dungal alluded to the Arian doc- 
trines, which, as was aflerwards discovered, were held by Clau« 
dius. See Fleiuy, Z. 48. $. 7* 

§. XIV. This treatise is very well written, and 
shows that Dungal was deeply versed in theological 
studies and in polite literature, including a great 
knowledge of the Christian poets. ( 1 37) He had a 
valuable and large collection of books, as appears 
from the catalogue of those, which he bequeathed to 
the monastery of Bobio. (138) It is probable that he 
spent the last part of his life in that monastery ; ( 1 39) 
but at what time he died I cannot discover. ( 1 40) 
Dungal is usually called a deacon, although he does 
not assume that title in any of his works. As to the 
part of Ireland, of "which he was a native^ no ac- 
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count remains ; but it is somewhat probable that he 
belonged to the community of Bangor, and that he 
left Ireland in consequence of that place being ter- 
ribly infested by the Danes. (141) 

Claudius, the bishop of Turin, against whom 
Dungal wrote, is supposed by several very learned 
men to have been the same as the author of some 
commentaries on various parts of the holy Scriptures, 
whom others represent as an Irishman and quite dis- 
tinct from the bishop, who was a Spaniard. (142) 
As the former opinion seems to me far better 
founded than the latter, which, I believe, originated 
chiefly in a Claudius having been confounded with 
the Irishman Clemens ; (143) and as Claudius of 
Turin had applied particularly to the study and ex- 
planation of the Scriptures, ( ] 44) I cannot but con- 
clude that there was at that time only one learned 
Claudius in France, and that he was the author of 
those commentaries, and the person who was after- 
wards raised to the see of Turin. (145) 

In those times there lived in Ireland a learned 
man, named Gildas, who is said to have been born 
in Wales, and the son of an Irish Scot. It is added 
that he studied in Ireland, (146) and some writers 
state that he was a monk of Bangor in Down. (147) 
He has left a work entitled De ComputOy which He 
addressed to the celebrated Raban of Fulda, before 
he became abbot of this monastery, and consequently 
prior to A. D. 822. (148) Other tracts have been 
attributed to him, but some of them certainly, and 
all of them probably, without foundation. (149) 

(137) Muratori in his note on DungaJ, [Rer.ItaL <^t.) above 
referred to, says ; '^ Caetemm liber ille Dungali hominem erudi- 
turn sacrisque edam litteris omatum prodit, at simul in grammati- 
cali foro ac Prisdani deliciis enutritum, ut legenti oonstabit.*' 

(1S8) This catalogue has been published by Muratori, {Aniig. 
ltd. Tom. III. Dissert. 4?3.) and to it is prefixed a note stating 
that they are tlie books, qtios Dungahcs praecipuus ScoUorum ob- 
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iulU beatissimo Columbano. They are now, at least, in great 
part, in the Ambrodan library of MitaD> whither they were re- 
moved by Cardinal Frederic Borromeo. Among them were 
tliree Andphonaries, one of whidi was perhaps the AsUiphonarium 
BenchorensCt or of Bangor in Ireland, cx)nceming which see Chap, 
II. §.S. and also Dungal's work against Claudius. 

(139) Muratori (ib,) mentions a MS. of the Ambrosian library, 
in which are these lines ; 

'< Sancta Columba tibi Scotto tuus incola Dungal 
Traditit hunc librum, quo liatrum corda beentur r 
Qui legis ergo^ Deus pretium sit niuneris, ora.*^ 

Dangal here calk Columbanus ColumSay which was in fact his 
real name, (See Not, 1. to Chap, xiii.) and a Scot, that is an 
Irishman ; for every one knows that St. Columbanus of Bobio was 
a native of Ireland. FVom his styling himself an incola of this 
saint, Muratori thought that he had lived for some time in his mo* 
nastery, which, according to a usual manner of speaking, he de* 
•ignated by the name of the founder. It is indeed very probable, 
that Dungal retired to it in the latter part of his life, and ended 
his days there, which seems to be confirmed by his having left so 
many books to it. Yet incola may be understood of his having 
been only an occasional resident. Could it mean countryman or 
compatriot ? His adding Scotto to the saint's name seems to point 
out something of that kind. 

(140) I find his death marked at A. 834 in Heraulfs AbregS 
Chronol. at the reign of Lewis the pious. This means, at most, 
that he was still alive in that year, and rests on no foundation ex- 
cept a conjecture of Mabillon, that the recluse, to whom Ebho, 
archbishop of Rheims repaired on the restoration of Lewis in 
said year, was perhi^ Dungal. But Dungal had left France 
many years, prior to that date, 

(141) If it could be proved, that the Antiphonarium Ben-, 
chorense was, as Muratori supposed, (Sec Not. 31 to Chap, ii.) 
presented to the monasteiy of Bobio by Dungal, it might be in- 
ferred that he had been a member of the house of Bangor, 
whidi, together with its neighbourhood, was at the time of 
his leaving Ireland greatly infested by the Danes. Dungal ap- 
pears to have been an involuntary absentee from his country ; 
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for he calk himself an Irish exile. To conclude our account of 
him, I shall udd a few words concerning some mistakes of Tira- 
boschi (he, cit. Not. 134). He strives to distinguish two Dun* 
gqis, one who remained in France and who wrote on the eclipse, 
.and was author of the poems (see Not. 130) ; the other, who was 
stationed at Pavia, wrote against Claudius, and left books to 
. Bobio. The former, he says, was an Irishman, the Hibernicus 
exstd ; the other a Scotchman, because Dungal, that gave the 
books, is called a Scottus. Then Tiraboschi allies this learned 
argument, viz. that the same man could not be called a Hi- 
bernian exile and Scot, *^ because Ireland and Scotland could 
not be called one kingdom, and because Great Britain was then 
divided into many small kingdoms, and accordingly the inha« 
bitants of Ireland and Scotland could not be called promiscuously 
Irish and Scotch." The ignorance of the history of our islands 
dii^Iayed in this passage is astonishing. What had the division 
of Great Britain into many small kingdoms to do with Ireland, 
which never did or could form a part of it ? And Tiraboschi, a 
man who lived in our own days, did not know, what he might have 
met with in hundreds of writers, that Ireland was known by two 
names, Hibemia and Scotia^ just as France was by Gallia and 
Francia^ and that the modem Scotland did not get the name of 
Scotia until a period long subsequent to the times of Dungal. 
The natives of Ireland were constantly called Scotti^ and scarcely 
ever Hibemia at least in the times we are now treating of. We 
find, however, an Irish Scot, now and then named with the ad- 
dition of de Hibemia or Jlibemicusy as ex. c. Dungal himself. 
From the very lines Tiraboschi read in Muratori (see Not. 139) 
he might have discovered tliat Irishmen were called Scott i ; for 
St. Columbanus appears there as a Scottus. 

(142) Usher has published {Ep. Hib. Syll. Num. 19 and 20,) 
two fragments from Claudius' pre&ce, written about A. 2>. 815, 
to his commentary on St. Matthew, and addressed to the abbot 
Justus ; and from his preface to his commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians in the form of a letter to the abbot Drueterann. 
There is nothing in either of them to show that this Claudius was 
an Irishman, excq>t a head prefixed to the former in these words ; 
<f Claudii Scoti presbyteri ad Justum abbatem." But Scoti was 
in all probability added by some one, who tliought, as some old 
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writers did, that this Claudius was au Irishman; and such was 
particularly the opinion of those, who confounded him with Cle« 
mens. (See above Not. 20.) Mabillon, quoting {Annal. Ben, ad 
A,S15) part of said preface or letter to Justus, has not ScoH^ 
but Claudius peccator. Ware and Harris ( Writers at Claudius or 
Claude) followed Ushar as to this Claudius having been a native 
of Ireland; and Colgan (A A. SS, p. 70S.) maintains die same 
opinion. If he was, he cannot be confounded with Claudius of 
Turin, who, as appears from the work of Jonas, bishop of Orieans, 
written against him, and as is universally acknowledged, was un- 
doubtedly a Spaniard. Labbe undertook {Dissert* in Bdlarmin. 
S^c. De Scriptor. Sfc. Tom. 1.) to show that the author of the com- 
mentaries and prefoces was much more probably Claudius of Turin 
than an Irishman, and has been followed by the editors of the 
BiUioth, Patrum^ (Tom. xiv. A. 1677*) in a note prefixed to their 
publication of the Commentary to the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Mabillon (fi.) lays it down as certain, and, besides many others, 
so does Fleury, Hist. EccL L. 4<8. §. 7. 

(14S) To what has been said already {Not. 20.) concerning this 
confusion I shall only add, that the Spaniard Claudius, who after- 
wards became bishop of Turin, had taught in the same place with 
Clemens. His department was to explain the Scriptures, while 
Clemens lectured on the BeUes Lettres. (See Fleury, Hist. S^c» 
L. 4f5. §. 18.) As their names were accordingly often associated, 
it is no wonder that some one mistook them as one and the same 
person. 

(144*) Besides what lias been now observed of Claudius' biblical 
pursuits, we have also the authority of Jonas of Orleans, who says 
that he was endowed with some scriptural knowledge, '* in expia* 
nandis Sacrorum Evangeliorum lectionibus quantuUtcumque no' 
tUia."* 

(145) Colgan {A A. SS. p. 703.) adduces a very unchronolo- 
gical aigument to show that Claudius of Turin was different from 
the commentator. He says that he lived after the reign of Lewis 
the pious, during which the commentator flourished. Now the 
fact is that he died before that sovereign. (Fleury, L. 48. §. 7.) 
It is true that Jonas of Orleans did not publish his woric against 
him until some short time after the death of Lewis, and a still 
longer one afler that of Claudius. Jonas himself* died in 84S. 
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(146) See Uaher, Ep. Hib. SyU. Not. ad Ep. 21. Ware and 
tburm^WnUrtyBooktuch.!, 
(14?) See Colgan, A A. SS. p. 201. 

(148) Uaber (i6. nunu 21.) has published Oponf the MS. in the 
Cottonian ISbnry, consiatii^ of 99 chapters, the prefaoe to it, 
ivhtcb has been republished by Colgan, fib. p. 202.) Its address 
js, << DOecto fifatri Rabano numacho Gildas peccator in dinsta 
tthijbeni*" 

(149) See (klffUL, Ware, and Harris, locc. ciU. 

§ XV. Indrect, bishop of Kilmacduach, died in 
815. (150) He must not be confounded with St. 
Indrect, who is said to have been the son of an Irish 
king, and to have been killed about a hundred years 
prior to these times, together with his sister Domi- 
nica and some Irish companions, not far from Glas- 
tonbury by some West-Saxons robbers. (151) Eocha, 
son of Tuathal, anchoret, bishop, and abbot of 
Louth, died in 821, and in 824 Cuana, surnamed 
tbe wisCf who was also bishop there. (152) To 825 is 
assigned the death of Rutmel, who is called prince 
and bishop of Cloafert, as likewise of Flan Mac- 
Famchellaic bishop of Emly. ( 1 58) Cormac, son of 
Siubhne, abbot of Clonard and a writer and bishop, 
iliedin829, (154) as did Tuadear, bishop of Kil- 
dare, in 833. (J 55) 

Flangus Mac-Lionsech, archbishop of Armagh, 
lived, as we have seen, until 826. It is probable that 
he was assisted during part of his administration by 
Artriffius as his coadjutor bishop. (156) For we find 
this Artrigius acting as bishop for that see in tlie 
year 883, in which, as related in the Irish Annals, 
•* the law of St. Patrick was propagated through- 
out Munster by Feidhlim, son of Crimthan, kmg 
.of Munster, and Artrigius, bishop of Armagh.*' 
(157) This was an archiepiscopal visitation of that 
province, in which the raetropolitical rights of the 
.see of Armagh, which at that time were extended 
all over Ireland, were enforced, after having been 
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probably disregarded for some timei owing perhaps 
to the contentions which had prevailed conceming 
the right to the possessions of said see. ([158) The 
law g/* St. Patrick comprized also certain dues, that 
used to be paid to the church of Armagh as the 
chair of our Apostle, and which had been established 
in earlier times; (159) and hence we understand 
why it was necessary for the king Feidhlim to inter- 
fere on this occasion. Two years later, in 825, Ar- 
trigius went to Connaught, and enforced the said 
law throughout its three parts or territories. (16Q) 
He is placed as successor to Flangus for two years, 
after which Eugene, surnamed Monaster^ (perhaps 
from having been abbot of the monastery of Ar- 
magh) is stated to have held the see of Armagh for 
eight years. (l6l) But it appears very probable, 
that the incumbencies of Artrigius and Eugene, 
united together, lasted only eight years, during two 
of which Artrigius seized upon the see, after which 
he was put out to make way for the legitimate bi- 
shop Eugene. (162) Artrigius, having lost the see, 
lived until 83S ; and Eugene died in 834; (163) 
in which year Farannan became archbishop, and go- 
verned Armagh for fourteen years, without bemg 
disturbed by a competitor, until he was expelled in 
848 by Turgesius. ( 1 64) During these times some 
other distinguished ecclesiastics died in Ireland, 
among whom, as scarcely any thing is known con- 
cerning them except their names, E need mention 
only two, Aidan Hua Condumha, a scribe or learned 
man of Durrogh (King's county) in 828 ; and Ka- 
themac, a scribe, priest, and wise man of Armagh in 
830. (165) 

(150) AA. SS. /7. 254, and Ware, Bishops at KUmacduach. 
Their date is 814, i. e. 815. 

(151) Colgan (ib>) treats of these saints after Capgrave and 
others. Their histoiy is rather involved and beset with chrono- 
logical difficulties. 
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(152) 4 Masters ap. A A. SS.p. 736. I have added a year to 
their dates. 

( 153) Ware, BUhops at Oonfert and Emly. 

(154) 4 Masters, ap. AA. SS. p. $60. They have A. 828 (829.) 

(155) Ware, Bishops at Kildare. 

(156) See above Not. 114. 

(157) 4 Masters, ap. Tr. Th. p. 294. Their dote is 822 
(823). 

(158) It is odd, that Usher has been represented by some 
writers, among others Colgan (id.) and Harris, (Bishops at Ar* 
trigius) as understanding the lam of Si. Patrick as a Monastic rule* 
Usher says no such thing. He mentions (p» 919} a rule not a 
lain of St. Patrick, and then happens to speak of other rules (Mo- 
nastic) such as that of St. Brendan, concerning which he says 
elsewhere, (p. 1050.) that it was the rule called the Law of Ciaran 
and Brendan. But he does not treat of the laxjo of St. Patrick. 
If Colgan had read Usher's words with more attention, he would 
not have fallen into that mistake nor led others mto it. 

(159) Keating relates {Book 2. /?< 47*) that an interview had 
been held at Tirdaglas in Onxiond between Hugh Ollain, king of 
all Ireland, and Cathai Mac-Fingin, king of Munster, in which 
methods were concerted for advancing the annual revenue of St. 
Patrick throughout Ireland, and that they established a particular 
law for that purpose. Hugh Ollain died in 743. (See Chap. xix. 
§. 9.) He makes mention (ib. p. 52.) also of a similar tax levied 
on Munster by the king Feidlilim son of Crimthan and Artrigius of 
Armagh, viz. the persons above spoken of. 

(160) 4 Masters, ap. Tr. Th.p.29it. at A. 824: (825.) 

(161) Catalogue from the Psalter of Cashel. 

(162) O'Flaherty (MS. N(a. ad Tr. Th. p. 294.) states that 
the real successor of Flangus, who died in 826, was Eugene ; but 
that he was in 827 pushed out of the see by Artrigius, who kept 
it for some time. 

(163) 4 Masters, ap. Tr. Th. p. 295. 
i (164) See Usher, p. 860, and Ind. Chron. ad A. 834 and 

848. The 4 Masters at A. 834 (835) and some following years, 
{pp. Tr. Th. p. 295) who have been followed by Ware, (Bishops 
at Farannan) say that there were great dilutes from the begin- 
ning concerning the possession of the see between Farannan and 
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Diermit Hua Tigernaichy and that one held it for a whOe> and 
the other for another. O'Flaherty (MS* noies^ ib.) rejects the 
whole of these statements, and maintains that Farannan held the 
see without competitioB until 848. In &ct> the Cashel catalogue^ 
the best authority on the subject, allows 14 years for Farannan, 
and places after him (tliat is, not after his death) Diermit for four 
years. 

(165) See Ind. Chron. to Tr. Th. I have added a year to the 
dates. 
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Horrid depredations of the Scandinavian pirates 
in Ireland — Several monasteries plundered and 
numbers of monks and others of the clergy mur^ 
dered — Diermid abbot of Hy brings the reliques 
of Columba to Ireland— is succeeded by Indrecht 
'^Joseph qfRosmor^ a bishop and ea^cellent writer 
— Death qfOrthanac, bishop qfKildare — Several 
Irish bishops and priests took shelter in foreign 
countries during the troubles caused by the Danish 
invasion — A synod held in England interdicting 
the Scottish priests Jrom administering the sacra-' 
ments — Death of St. Ferdomnach — and afFeidh- 
Urn son qfCrimthann king qf Munster — Emly 
laid waste — Olchobhair bishop qf Emly raised to 
the throne of Munster — Turgesius espels the 
primate Farannan and all the religious and stu^ 
dents from Armagh — Turgesius killed^ and the 
Danes defeated and compelled by the Irish— MaoU 
seachlin sends ambassadors to the French King^ 
Charles the bald, to form an alliance with him—^ 
Return qf the Danes — Fin^galls and Dubh-galls. 
— 5/. Donatus bishop Fiesole — Brigidy a holy 
virgin^ sister of St. Donatus^ settles in Italy — 
Mark an Irish bishop, Moengal and others. 
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settle at St. GdU in Switzerland — Several other 
learned Irishmen settle in the Continent'^^okn 
Scotus Erigena^writes on predestinationr^his 
rcork c&ndemned by the third Council qf Valence 
''-^'^tccount of diffirent tracts written by hini'^ 
John bishop qf Mecklenburgh an Irishman^-^ 
John qf Malmesbury — Macaritcs an Irish philo- 
sopher in France — The abbot Patrick qfGtaston^ 
bury-^The learned priest ProbuS"— Deaths qfva* 
rious bishops and abbots in Ireland, and in Hy — ? 
Ireland harassed by the Danes and intestine 
feuds — Irish schools and religious hotises not so 
much disturbed as in the time qf Ihirgesius— 
Deaths qfmany scribes and learned men — Deaths 
qf Irish Saints in the ninth century. 

SECT. I. 

Meanwhile the Scandinavian pirates, having 
landed in various parts of Ireland, were committing 
horrid depredations. In 821 they plundered and 
laid waste Cork, Lismore, and the monastery of Inis- 
damle, (l) and in 823 treated in like manner that of 
Bangor, (2) which, it seems, they had already plun* 
dered some years earlier. (^3) The devastation of 
823 was probably 'that, in which it is related that 
the abbot and a great number of the monks were 
killed, and the nch shrine of St. Comgall broke 
open. (4) Whether it was the same as the one, on 
occasion of which those pirates are said to have mur- 
dered nine hundred monks of Bangor in one day, 
(5) I am not able to ascertain. In 824 they pil- 
laged again the monastery of Inisdamle, burned tnat 
of Maghbile, and in 826 ravaged and destroyed that 
of Lusk. (6) In 831 they entered Armagh, and 
plundered it three times in the course of one month. 
This was. the first time that Armagh was occupied by 
foreigners. (7) In the same year they despoiled the 
church of Duleek, the monastery of Monaghan, and 
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the towns, &c. of Connor (8) and Louth. (9) In 
894 Gbndaloch and Slane were plundet^ in like 
manner; (10) and in the following year'tAf^y raii-> 
sacked and burned Ferns, the monastery of Clon- 
more (in the county of Wexford), and several 
churches in Munster. (11) In this year, vk. 8 85, 
a great host of them, commanded by Turgesius, de- 
stroyed ahnost all Connaught, together with some 
parts of I^einster and Meatn, and within the thi'ee 
following years subdued a great part of Ulster, de- 
molishing churches and persecuting the faithful. (12) 
In 836 a party of the Danes marched from Inver- 
dega, or Inverdee, now called Wicklow, (IS) to 
Kildare, which they ravaged, and set fire to the 
church, one half of which was consumed. (14) This 
happened aflerFeidhlim Mac Crimthann,kingof Mun- 
ster, had in the same year taken forcible possession 
of Kildare and carried off the clergy at the time that 
Farannan, archbishop of Armagh, was there with 
some of his ecclesiastics. (15) In 837 two large 
fleets of the Northmen arrived in the Boyne and 
LifFey, who spreading themselves over the plains, 
through which these rivers flow, plundered in all di- 
rections churches, monasteries, and the habitations 
of all sorts of people, carrying off flocks, herds, &c. 
(16) In 839 they burned Cork, Ferns, and Clonfert, 
killing the religious, and destroyed the church of 
Slane ; (1?) and in 840 a party of them, coming 
from the neighbourhood of Lough Neagh, plundered 
Louth, and carried off many bishops, vnse, learned, 
and distinguished men, some of whom they put to 
death. (18) In the same year they set fire to Ar- 
magh, and burned its cathedral and other sacred 
edinces. (19) In 842 they plundered the monas- 
teries of Clonmacnois, Birr, Saigir, and the church 
of Ferns ; (20) and in 844 burned Clonmacnois and 
Lothra (Lorragh), besides ravaging the monaistery 
of Tirdaglas. (2l) One of the churches, which 
Turgesius destroyed and burned, when in Connaught, 
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probably in the expedition of S35, was that belong- 
ing to the English at Mayo. (22) Many other 
churches and monasteries, such as Taghmon, Timo- 
lin» &c. are mentioned as having been pillaged or 
ruined during this period by those merciless in- 
vaders ; and let it suffice to sav, that almost every 
p^rt of Ireland suffered more or less from their fury. 
(23) Every where they carried away sacred uten- 
silsy destroyed libraries, persecuted holy and learned 
men, many of whom they killed. Among these are 
particularly mentioned Aidus, abbot of Tirdaglas, 
whom they put to death in 844 ; and Kethemac prior 
of Kildare, whom with many others they slaugh- 
tered in said year at Dunamase. (24) To this year 
is assigned also the martyrdom of Nuad, son of Se- 
gen, during the pillaging of the church of Killachad 
(in the county of Cavan) by a band of Northmen, 
who had proceeded from Dublin. (25) 

(1) TV. Th. Ind. Chron. ad. A. 820 (821). For Inlsdamle see 
Not. 69 to Chap. x. As it was an island in the Suir, it was very 
convenient for an attack by the Danes, as were also Cork and Lis- 
more by their situation near the Lee and Blackwater. 

(2) lb. p. 633. The date maiked is 822 (823) ; yet in the Ind. 
Chron. it is 821 y owing, I suppose to a typographical error. 

(3) I find mention made of a devastation of Bangor by the 
Danes in 812. See Archdall at Bangor. 

(4) Keating (Histoiy, &c Book 2. p* 50.) mentions tliese cir- 
cumstances at about this period. The year in which they occurred 
seems to have been 823, to which also the annals of Ulstei^ affix a 
plundering of Bangor, and the scattering of the reliques of St. 
Congall. 

{5) See St. Bernard's Life of St. Malachy^ cap. 5. 

(6) Tr. Th. Ind. Chron. ad A. 823 (824) and 825 (826). 

(7) 4 Masters, ap. Tr. Th.p. 295. at A.D. 830 (831). The 
Ulster Annals have A. 831. What will Br. Ledwich say to this ? 
He wished to persuade us, that St. Patrick liad been brought to 
Armagh by the Danes ; (see Chap. ii. §. 16. ) now it is clear from 
what has been said of the law of St. Patrick as having existed be- 
fore they ever reached that dty, that he was known there long 
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prior to their depredations. And be calls himself an Irish an- 
tiquary! ! ! 

(8) Tr. Th. Ind. Chron. ad. A. 830(831) That there was an 
old monastery at Monaghan is well known ; and Colgan mentions 
{A A. SS.p.7lS ) as abbot of it (perb^ founder) St Moeldod, 
a member of the great house of the dynasts of Orgiel, but does not 
maiic at what time he lived. The Annals of Ulster have a pricv 
spoliation of Duleek by the Danes at A. 824. 

(9) 4 Masters, and Ardidall at Louth. 

(10) Tr. Th. Ind. Chron. ad. A.SSS (834). 

(11) lb. and Annals of Ulster at A. 834 (835). Clonmore is 
said to have been pillaged two or three times b^ore. (See Archdall 
at Clonmore. 

(12) Ware, AtUiq. cap. 24. (13) See Chap. v. §. 1. 

(14) Annals of Ulster, and 4 Masters ap, Tr. Th.p. 629. ad 
A. 835 (836). 

(15) 4 Masters ap. Tr. Th. p. 295, and 629. ad A. 835 (836). 
Archdall (at Armagh) in his careless manner sa3r8, that it was For- 
annan and his deigy, who were carried oE Keating relates that 
Feidhlim being provoked by certain proceedings of some of the more 
northern people of Ireland, laid waste the country extending from 
Birr to Tarah. Thus, while the common enemy was in their 
country, the unhappy Irish were destroying each other. Keating 
is wrong in stating that Feidhlim became archbishop of Leath Mo- 
gha, or the Southern half of Ireland. He never was a bishop, but 
in the latter part of his life gave himself up to piety, and lived as an 
anchoret. He reigned 27 years, (see Keating B. ii. p. 54.) the 
first of which was, according to the Annals of Innis&llen (Harris' 
copy) A. D. 819, but (according to Mr. O'Reilly's) 820. 

( 16) Tr. Th. p. 629 ad. A. 836 (837) In this place he speaks 
of these fleets as consisting of thirty ships each, and yet, (ib. 
p. 111.) referring to the same authority, (the 4 Masters) he tells 
us that each of them was of sixty. Then in the Ind. Chr. instead 
of A. D. 836, he has 838. In both these positions he has been 
followed byWaxe(AnHq. cap. 24.) But O'Flaherty (MiS. not. Tr. 
Th. at p. Ill) observes, that the true date is 836 (837). That 
of 838 is mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis. The Annals of 
Innisfallen have 836, and state that each of those Northern fleets 
consisted of sixty ships. 

VOL. III. T 
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(17) Tr. TL Ind. Chron. ad 838 (8S9) and Annals of Innis- 
falten at A. 839. 

(18) A A. SS. p. 736. Trom the 4 Masteri at A. 839 (840) 
This devastation, &c. is mentioned also in the Ulster annals at 
said year. In Johnston's Extracts Lough-neagh is, instead of 
Loch-echay called Loch-da-caoch, 

(19) Tr. Th.p. 295. and Ind. Chron. ad 839 (840). 

(20) Tr. Th. Ind. Chron. ad A. 841 (842) and p. 634. 

(21) lb. Ind. Chron. ad A. 843 (844). 

(22) See Usher Ind. Chron. at^ A. 818. 

(23) Keating, Booh w.p.m. 

(24) See A A. SS, p. 870. and Tr. Th. p. 629. The date 
marked is 843 (844) Aidus is called the son of Dubh-da-chrioch« 
and is said to have been abbot also ci Clonenagh. He was taken 
at Dunamase and led away by the Danes to Munster, where they 
put him to death on the 8th of July. fAA. SS. p, 356.) 

(25) AA.SS. p. S7S. 

§ 11. Diermit, abbot of Hy, came to Ireland in 
831, bringing with him the reliques of St. Columba. 
(26) How long after he continued to govern the 
Columbian order I do not find recorded ; but it ap- 
pears that he was succeeded by Indrecht or Indrech- 
taigh, who in 849 brought to Ireland some sanctified 
things of St. Patrick. (27) Joseph of Rosmor, a 
bishop, an excellent writer, and abbot of Clones and 
other monasteries, died in the year 840, (S8) to 
which is assigned also the death of Orthanoc bishop 
of Kildare. (29) During the troubles caused by 
the Danes several Irish bishops and priests took 
shelter in foreign countries. In a council held at 
Chalons sur Saone in 813 a decree was passed stat- 
ing, that there are in some parts of France Scots 
(Irish), who call themselves bishops, and ordain 
priests and deacons without the permission of their 
seigneurs^ or of the superiors of said persons ; and 
declaring such ordinations null as being irregular 
and mostly simoniacal. (SO) It seems that some of 
those emigrant bishops made use of their spiritual 
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power as a means of livelihood. The practice of 
raising persons to the episcopacy without being at- 
tached to fixed sees had been carried so far in Ire- 
land, that it is not to be wondered at that some of 
them might have made a trade of their rank. A 
sweeping canon was passed by an English synod 
held in 816 under Walfred, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at Ce-licyth, interdicting the Scottish priests 
in general from administering the sacraments, be- 
cause it was not known where or by whom they were 
ordained. (31) It is probable that some Scoto-Irish 
priests had, in their flight from Ireland, neglected 
to bring testimonials of their ordination, and thus 
contributed to afford an occasion for that canon. 

St. Ferdomnach, a wise and learned scribe or doc- 
tor of the church of Armagh, died in 845, and his 
memory was revered on the 10th of June. (32) 
In tlie following year died on the 8th of August the 
celebrated king of Munster Feidhlim, son of Crim- 
thann, after having in the latter part of his life 
atoned for his violent and cruel proceedings by a 
very 'Strict course of penance and ereat austerities. 
(33) In the same year Emly was laid waste by the 
Northmen. (34) Its abbot and bishop Olchobair Mac- 
Kinede, the immediate successor, in all appearance, 
of Flan Mac^Famchellaie, contrived on the death of 
Feidhlim son of Crimthann, to get himself raised to 
the tlirone of Cashel or Munster. (35) He is the 
flrst of our princes, at least of great rank, in whom 
I And the mitre and scepter united. This royal 
bishop was of a warlike turn, and, being assisted by 
Lorcan, king of Leinster, defeated the Danes in a 
great battle fought in 848 at Sua-naght, in which 
they lost 1 200 men, and also in two others, same 
year, in which about 1700 more of them were slain. 
(36) Olchobair lived until 850. (37) 

(26) Annals of Ulster in Johnstone's Extracts at A. 830 (831). 

(27) Ih. at A, 848 (849). Johnstone calls them ** St, Pa- 

T 2 
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trick's oailu or lanctifiad thingB." I suppose he mistook a word, 
meaning oocw ftr oaths. They were probably offerings, that had 
been made by persons resorting to Hy in honour of St. Patrick. 
Smith (App, to Life of St. Cotumba^p. 166.) calls them Co- 
lumkiUes sacred things. Instead of Indrecht he has Jurastach ; 
but the abbot^s real name was Indrecht. See A A. SS. p. 254*. 

(28) A A. SS. p. 308. Ware, led astray by the blundering com- 
piler of the third index to this work, has placed Joseph of Rosmor 
at Cloumacnois, and has been followed by Harris. Archdall has 
him at Clones, and so far he was right, but he ought not to have 
placed him likewise at Clonmacnois. The 4 Masters' date for his 
death is 8S9 (840). 

(29) Tr. Th. p. 629. 

(30) See Fleury, Hist. Eccl. L. 46. f . 5. 

(31) It is added that clergymen are not allowed by the canons 
to officiate without the permission of the ordinary, and that this 
rule^ould be particularly enforced against foreigners, with whom 
there was no metropolitan jurisdiction ; alluding, it seems, to the 
Irish system, according to which there was no r^ular metropoliti- 
cal see except the primatial one of Armagh. Celicyth or Calcuth 
was somewhere in the kingdom of Mercia and in a central part of 
England. 

(32) Tr. TA. p. 295 at 844 (845). 

(33) lb. p. 186 and Ind. Chron. ad A. 845 (846) from the 
4 Masters. The Annals of Innisfallen (Mr. O'ReiUy's copy) as- 
sign liis death to 847. Ware redcons this Feidlim or Feidlemid 
among the Irish writers, observing that his worics are lost. The 
Ulster annals call him the best of the Scots, a scribe and anchoret. 
Compare with Nat. 15. 

(34) Tr. Th. Ind. Chron. 

(35) Annals of InnisMen^ and Keating B. ii. p. 54. 

(36) Ware, Antiq. cap 24. In the Annals of Innis&llen, at 
A. 848. Sda-naght is called Scieth^Niachtain in the Dedes, f . e. 
either in the county of Waterfbrd or southern part of Tipperary. 
(Harris's copy) and Ware Bishops at £mfy. 

(37) Annals of Innisfallen. 

§. III. Turgesius entered Annagh in 848, and 
expelled the primate Forannan together with all the 
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religious and students. (38) Taking with him his 
attendants and the church reliques he was sent to 
the Danish ships at Limerick, (S9) But this year 
was fatal to Turgesius ; for in it he losthis life, hav- 
ing been defeated and made prisoner by Melseachlain, 
king of Ireland, who drowned him in Loch-vair. (40) 
The Irish then attacked the Northmen in all direc- 
tions, and drove great numbers of them out of their 
country, so that the nation recovered its liberty, 
after a devastation of about thirty years, and Mel- 
seachlain sent ambassadors with presents to the French 
king, Charles the bald, for the purpose of forming 
a bond of peace and friendship, and requesting per- 
mission to pass through France on his way to Rome. 
(4*1) Forannan's place at Armagh was now occupied 
by Diermit Hua-1 igernach, who is said to have gone 
to Connaught for the object of enforcing the law of 
St. Patrick. (4«^) The Northmen, although broken 
and defeated, returned again in 849 with a powerful 
fleet, and renewed the war. (43) As if to help 
them, the Irish began to fight among themselves, 
and their king Melseachlain not only made peace with 
them in 850, but was assisted by them in gaining a 
great victory over some enemies of his. (44) Dub- 
lin, which was already in possession of a description 
of Northmen, called Fin-gals^ or white-foreigners^ 
was attacked in 851 by another, called Dubh-gals^ 
or black^reignerSf who made great havoc of the 
Fin-gals and plundered the city. (45) In 852 a party 
of these pagan Northmen entered Armagh, and laid 
it waste on Faster Sunday, which was probably the 
cause of the death of the primate Diermit, who died 
in the same year, as did also Forannan, who had 
held the see before him. (46) Diermit, whose in- 
cumbency lasted four years, was succeeded by Fethgna, 
who governed the see for 22 years. (47) Olchobair, 
who died in 850, was succeeded at Eraly by Maine 
son of Huargusa. (48) 
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(38) Usher, p. 860- and Ind. Chron. at A. 848. The 4? Mas- 
ters ap, Tr. Th. p. 295, assign this expulsion to A. 843 (844) ; 
but Usher's date is approved of by OTlaherty, {MS. Not ad Tr. 
Th, ib.) and agrees with the catalogue from the Psalter of Cashel. 
See Not. 164 to Chap, xx.} Yet in Johnstone's Extracts from the 
Annals of Ulster it is assigned to A. 844 (845). But Usher's 
copy of them was probably more correct. 

(39) TV. Th, he cU, D. O'Connor, the wretched translator 
of Keating, has quite misrepresented (J9. ii. ;?. 6.) his text as to 
Forannan. He makes him say, that Forannan, who was then 
primate of Armagh, retired from Cashel with his deigy to Emiy, 
and that in this solitude, protected by bogs and woods, did this pri« 
mate, together with them, take up his residence during the 
tyranny of the Danes. Now Keating says no such thing, nor in- 
deed could he ; for besides Forannan's having been sent to Lime- 
rick, he was not archbishop or bishop of Cashel. The substance 
of Keating^s original statement is as follows. Having, in opposi- 
tion to the concurrent testimonies of our ancient writers, taken 
into his head, that the see of Emly was not marked by any pecu- 
liar distinction, and that Cashel was an archiepiscopal see in 
those times, he tlien strives to show how it came to pass that 
Emly was mistaken for an archbishopric by saying that the arch- 
bishop of Cashd retired thither with his cleigy during the Danish 
persecution. This is indeed a mere supposition, for there was at 
that time no arclibishop, nor, I believe, even a bishop of Cashel. 
Nor do I mean to state that Emly was, properly speaking, an 
archiepiscopal see, although it enjoyed a certain degree of honour 
and preeminence. (See Not. 67 to Chap, vi.) Besides, there is 
no foundation for Keating's hypothesis that the clergy of Cashel 
retired to Emly. They were more safe in the city than there, 
and we have seen that Emly was ransadced by the Danes in 846. 
Keating, to prop up his stoiy of the Cashel clergy having been 
driven thence by the Danes, and fled to Emly, represents it as cre- 
dible, because Forannan and his clergy had been expelled from 
Armagh. Tliis is truly a queer sort of argument ; as if from the 
case of Forannan having been certainly driven from his see it were 
to follow, that other bishops, &c. were also expelled. Enough as to 
Keating himself; but how strangely have his words been mistrans- 
lated^so as to bring Forannan, &c. to Cashel and Emly ? 
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(40) Usher (p. 860. and Ind. Chron.) assigns the downfal and 
death of Turgesius to 84*8. But the Annals of Innisfallen mark 
them at S4f5, before Melseachlain was king of Ireland. Also Ware 
(ArUiq* cap. 24.) seems to place tliem in 845| vvhile Melseachlain 
was king only of Meath, and before he was raised to the throne 
of all Ireland in 846. (See Chap. xx. §. 8.) He mentions the 
drowning of Turgesius in Lochvair, and afterwards states, that a 
battle was fought in R48 between Melseachlain, when king of Ire- 
land, and the Danes (without naming Turgesius) at Fore, in which 
they were defeated and lost 700 men. The 4 Masters (ap. A A. 
SS,p, 569-) assign the drowning of Ti^gesius in that lough to 8^3 
(844) while Melseachlain was still no more than king of Meath. 
Neither they nor the Annals of Ulster or of Innis^len have any 
thing about the 15 beardless young men, who, according to Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis, killed Tuigesius. If it be true that Meiseadilain 
was king only of Meath at the time of liis putting Tuigesius to 
death, the statement of the 4 Masters, or that of the Innisfallen 
annals, must be more correct than that of Usher ; whereas it is 
universally allowed, that Melseachlain became king of all Ireland in 
846 ; and it will follow that the expulsion of Forannan from Ar- 
magh by Tuigesius was prior not only to 848, but h'kewise to 846* 
(See above Not. 38.) Yet if we consider, that Usher's date (848) 
'or this expulsion rests on strong grounds, we must suppose that 
Turgesius was still alive in said year, and tliat Melseachlain was 
king of all Ireland, when he got him into his hands. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, speaking of the downfal of Turgesius by means of 
Melseachlain, calls the latter king of Meath ; and hence perhaps 
was derived the opinion, that he was not as yet sovereign of all 
Ireland. Be this as it may. Usher shows (p<> 860) from Norwe- 
gian chronicles that 848 was the year in which those invaders were 
greatly humbled in Ireland and their power reduced. Now it is 
natural to suppose, that the death of Turgesius was immediately 
followed by the destruction and dispersion of his followers, and 
consequently it appears most probable that it did not occur until 
said year 848. Lochvatr, in which Turgesius was drowned, is 
placed by Seward (at Loch'uar) near Mullingar. 

(41) Usher ^7. 860, and Ind. Chron, ad i4.848. 

(42) The 4 Masters (ap. Tr. Th. p. 295) assign Diermit s tour 
to Connaught to A. 835 (836) at a time when, according to thorn* 
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he was contending against Forannan for the see of Armagh. (See 
Not. 164. to Chap, xx.) But, as there was most probably no sudi 
contention between them, Diermit's gouig to Connaught was after 
8i8 ; or, if it was in 836, he went thither not as archbishop but 
as deputed by Forannan. 

(48) Ware, Anti^. cap. 24. The Annals of Ulster in Jc^nstone's 
Extracts state at A. 848 (849) that they came in 140 ships, as do 
also those of Innisfallen at A. 849. 

(44; Ware, t*. 

(45) Annals of Ulster at A. 850 (851), and Ware, ih. Also 

Innisfidlen Annals at i4. 851. 

(46) Usher, p. 860 and Ind. Chron. at A. 852. fix)m the An- 
nals of Ulster. In said annals these two prelates are named heirs 
(comorbans) of St. P&tridc, and Diermit is called the toisest qfaU 
the doctors of Europe^ while to Forannan are given the titles of 
scribcy bishop^ and anchoret, 

(47) Catalogue from the Psalter of Cashel in Tr. Th. p. 292. 

(48) Ware, Bishops at Etnly. 

§ IV. St Donatus, bishop of Fiesble in Tuscany, 
flourished in those times. (49) He was a native of 
Ireland, and, it seems, a bishop before he undertook 
a pilgrimage to Rome. (50) A disciple of his 
named Andrew, of a very illustrious family, (5 1 ) 
whom he had instructed in Ireland, accompanied 
him in this peregrination. They arrived at Rome 
during the reign of Lewis the pious, but in what 
year is uncertain. (52) Having remained there for 
some time, and obtained the rope's blessing, they 
removed to Tuscany, where they visited some 
churches. On arriving at Fiesole Donatus was re- 
ceived by the clergy and people of that then very 
respectable city with great honour ; and, as the see 
happened to be vacant, was requested to undertake 
the government of it. At length he complied with 
their wish, and acted, for a long time, the part of a 
good pastor, until God was pleased to call him out 
of this world on a 22d of October, some years after 
-df. Z). 861. (53) Some tracts were written by St. 
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Donatus, but none of them, as far as I know, are 
now extant, (54) except his own epitaph, and a 
pretty little poem, which is prefixed as a prologue to 
a poetical life of St. Brigid. [55) Andrew became 
a deacon of Fiesole, and remained there for seve- 
ral years, until by order of Donatus he re-established 
the church of St. Martin near the river Mensola, 
which washes the feet of the Fiesole hills, where he 
formed a monastery, in which he piously spent the 
remainder of his days until having survived St. Do- 
natus, he died on, it seems, a 22d of August, but in 
what year I do not find recorded. (56) Dempster, 
with his usual efirontery, has forged the names of 
certain tracts as if written by this saint. (57) A 
sister of his, named Brigid, a very holy virgin, 
whom he was very anxious to see before his death, 
left Ireland to pay him a visit, and arrived in time 
to find him still alive, although very near his end. 
On his death she determined to remain in Italy, and 
retired to a forest above Fiesole at the foot of the 
mountains, where, practising great austerities, she 
led a solitary life and lived to a great age, most 
highly esteemed by the people of the neighbourhood. 
The year of her death is not known ; the day is 
said to have been a first of February, the anniversary 
of her great namesake St. Brigid of Kildare. After 
her death a church was erected and dedicated under 
hQr name on the spot, where she died, called Opa- 
cuSj which was, and perhaps is still greatly resorted 
to on that day, in commemoration oi her, by the in- 
habitants of the adjoining districts. (58) 

(49) In Burke's Offida propria^ S^c. there is at 22 October an 
Office of St Donatus, taken chiefly from that read at Fiesole. 
CoTgan had a very ancient Life of this saint, taken from a collection 
of chronicles of that church, Ughelli treats of him (Italia Sacra, 
Tom. 3. col. 21 S.) and calls him nobilis Scottus. 

(50) That Donatus was an Irishman is clear not only from the 
Office, in which he is stated to have been of a noble and orthodox 
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fiunily in the Old Scotia ( Ireland J^ but likewise from his Life, as 
quoted by Colgan, (AA. SS. p. 238.) where we read, that Ire- 
land, the island of the Scots, sent him to Flcsole ; <* Iste, fratres 
meiy iste beatus ille et vere praedicandus Christi sacerdos. 6. Do- 
natus, quern nobis Hibemia Scotorum insula transmisit." Colgan 
calls him [ib. p. 236) a bishop, while stiU in Ireland. 

(51) A Li&of this Andrew has been written bj Philip Viliani, 
who makes him a native of Ireland ; <* Fuit homo Dei Andreas 
oriundus ex insula Hibemia^ quae alio magis vulgari nomine Sco- 
tia appellatur, &c (See A A. SS. p. 236.) Colgan fib. p, 237) 
mentions also an anonymous Ufe of Andrew, or St. Andrew, 
upon which some notes were written by Constantine Caietano. 

(52) In the anonymous Life of St. Andrew it is said, that Do- 
natus and Andrew came to Italy in the time of Lewis the pious, 
and Cajetano marks the year as 816. (AA, SS. p. 237 ) But it 
was probably some years later. At any rate the Office of Dona- 
tus is wrong in stating that they were at Rome in 802. 

(53) Cajetano says, that be became bishop of Fiesole in the 
veiy year of his arrival in Italy, viz. as he thought. A, D. 816. 
(See A A. SS. p. 239.) Ughdli also marks that as the year of his 
promotion; but Coleti in a note observes, that it must have been 
later than 826 ; for Grusolphus was bishop of Fiesole ui that year 
and attended at a synod then held at Rome. Donatus was cer- 
tainly bishop there before 844, in which year he was present at 
the coronation of Lewis, the son of Lotharius, as king of Italy. 
He was still its bishop in 861, whereas he was present at a Lateran 
council that sat in this year under Pope Nicholas I. against John, 
ai€hbish<^ of Ravenna. (See Coletis' adilition to Ughelli, 4b. 
Tom. 2. coL 350.) Hie predse year of his death is not known. 
He was buried in the cathedral, and on his monument were en- 
graved the following verses, which had been composed by himself; 

Hie ^o Donatus Scotorum sanguine cretus 
Solus in hoc tumulo pulvere, verme, voron 

Regibus Italicis servivi pluribus annis, 
Lothario magno, Ludovicoque bono, 

Oclenis lustris^ sepietiis insuper annis 
Post Fesulana Praesul in urbc fui. 
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Gratuita discipulis cHctabam scripta libcllis 
Schemata mctrorum, dicta beata seniim. 

Farce viator adis, quisquis pro munera Christi 
Te modo non pigeat cemere busta mea, 

Atque precare Deum, residet qui culmlna caeli, 
Ut mihi concedat regna beata sua. 

If the Octenis &c. is to be understood of the duration of hh in- 
cumbency, as Ughdli understood it, he was bishop of Flesole for 
47 years. But he was dead before 877, in which year, as Coleti 
remarks, Zenobius was its bishop. The BoUaridists also ( Com- 
menU praev. at tlie Acts of St. Brigid of Fie«>le, 1 Febr.) under- 
stood the Octenis &c. as Ughelli did. They conjectured, that Do- 
natus did not become bishop of Fiesole until 84rl or 842, and then, 
assigning to him 47 years of episcopacy, concluded that he lived 
until near 890. But this cannot agree with what Coleti says con- 
cerning Zenobius. It is* very probable that he was made bishop of 
Fiesole soon afler 826, perhaps in 827/ whence reckoning 47 
years, his death may be affixed to about 87S. The BoUandists 
observe, that Donatus obtained from the above mentioned Lewis, 
with whom he' was very intimate, some favours and privil^es at 
Capua, and that the year, in which he obtained «them, was appa- 
rently 866. Lewis was at this time, and for several years before 
it, emperor, and is called Lewis the second. He was the Lewi^ 
who is distinguished in the epitaph by the epithet ^oo(/, and died in 
875, in which year he was succeeded, as emperor, by his uncle 
Charles the bald. In all probability he survived St. Donatus ; for 
oflierwisc would not the name of Charles, to whom the empire and 
the kingdom of Italy devolved, have been mentioned in the epitaph? 
In Burke's Office of St. Donatus, by a strange anachronism, he is 
said to have died in 840. 

From the epitaph it appears, that Donatus had been employed 
in teaching gratuitously, and that he composed some tracts, 
Gratuita discipulis diciabam scripta UbeUis^ partly of a poetical 
kind. Schemata metrorum, and partly theological, dicta beata 

senuni. 

(54) Dempster lias made up some tracts for him, which are 

mentioned by Ware ( Writers at Donat) merely on his authority, 

yet it is certain, that he composed some worics. (See Not, prec.) 
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(55) The ancient author of Uie Life of St. Donatus, quoted by 
Colgan (A A. SS. p. 238. and Tr. Th. p. 255.) ascribes to him this 
prologue, which Colgan has prefixed to the Life of St. Brigid, said 
to have been written by Chilien of Iniskeltra. (See Not. 18 t(^ 
Chap. VIII.) Usher has given a part of it, Prim, p. 1060, but 
with two or three variations. It begins thus. 

Finibus occiduis describitur optima tellus 

Nomine et antiquis Scotia dicta libris. 
Insula dives opum, gemmarum, vestis, et auri ; 

Commoda corporibus, aere, sole, solo. 
Melie fluit pulchris et lactcis Scotia campis 

Vestibus atque armis, frugibus, arte, viris. 
Ursorum rabies nulla est ibi ; saeva leonuni 

Semina nee unquam Scotica terra tulit. 
Nulla venena nocent, nee serpens serpit in herba 

Nee conquesta canit garrula rana lacu. 
In qua Scotorum gentes habitare merentur,, 

Inclyta gens hominum milite, pace, fide. 
De qua nata fuit quondam sanctissima virgo 

Brigida^ Scotorum gloria, nomen, honor, &c. 

After tliis description of Ireland it goes on as if prefatory to a 
Life of St. Brigid ; and it reaDy seems, that the author of it wrote 
such a work. But it is not to be concluded, that the Life attri- 
buted to Chilien was written rather by Donatus ; for, as Colgan 
observes, there are in some MSS. other prologues prefuced to said 
Life ; yet if, as I see no reason to doubt, Donatus was the author 
of the above one, it may, I think, be concluded tliat he drew up 
a Life, probably not extant, of St. Brigid. Concerning the epitaph 
see Noi. 53. 

(56) See A A. SS. p. 236, and 238. 

(57) See Ware and Harris, fVriters at Andrew. 

(58)1 have here given the substance of the Acts of this St Brigid, 
as made up from Ferrarius and others by Colgan, A A. SS. at 1. 
February. The BoUandists have at said day, extracted a short 
Life of her from Villanis' Life of St. Andrew. In consequence of 
their having brought down the death of St. Donatus to near 890 
(see A^^, 53 ) and her having survived both him and Andrew, 
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they supposed slie lived until about 900. This is, I believcy too 
late ; probably she died about 880. 

§. V. In 841 Mark, an Irish bishop, together 
with Moengal, alias Marcellus, his sister's son, re- 
turning from Rome stopped at the monastery of St. 
Gall, where the Irish were always well received as 
being countrymen of that saint. And in fact it is 
stated that it was as such that Mark visited that mo- 
nastery. They were requested to remain there for 
some time, and at length agreed to do so. Mark 
then dismissed his other companions and attendants, 
to whom, being much displeased at his staying there, 
he gave his horses and mules, some money &c. re- 
serving his books and some other articles for the use 
of the monastery. Moengal was exceedingly learned 
in sacred and human literature, and after some time 
was placed over the interior schools of the cloister. 
(59) It is probable that they both spent the re- 
mainder of their lives at St. Gall*s ; (60) and it is 
said that Moengal died in that monastery on a dOth 
of September, but in what year is not meptioned. 
(61) Among the persons instructed at St. Gall by 
Moengal are reckoned Notker Balbulus, Ratpert, 
and Tutilo ; (62) and to him is attributed a certain 
tract on the lessons of the Gospel. (6S) 

In the same year 841 another countryman of St. 
Gall, and consequently an Irish Scot, named Euse- 
bius, arrived at the same monastery and there be- 
came a monk. (64) Having remained for some 
years in the monastery, he retired in 854 or 855 to 
Mount St. Victor, where there was a church dedi- 
cated to the martyr of that name, in the part of the 
now Grison country called Rhaetia Curiensis. Tliere 
he became a recluse and lived for 30 years in a most 
pious, contemplative, and austere manner, until his 
death on the SOth of January, A, D. 884. (Qs) 
He is said have been endowed with the gift of pro- 
phecy, and used to be consulted as such by the 
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people of that country. The king Charles (66) had 
so great an esteem for him, that, on his request, he 
made a grant of Mount St. Victor to the monastery 
of St, GalL 

(59) Ekkehard (De casibus monasierii S. Galli ap. MelcL 
Gcldast. R. AL Scriptor. Tom. 1. ^, S6.) writes; <* Grimaldi 
(abbot of St. Gall) temporibus Marcus quidam Scottigena episcopus 
Galium tamquam compatriatam mum Roma rediens visitat. Co- 
mitatur eum sororis filius Moengal^ po6tea. a nostris Marcellus 
diminutive a Marco avunculo suo sic nominatus. Hie erat in di- 
vinis et humanis rebus eruditissimus. Rc^tur episcopus loco nos- 
tro aliquamdiu stare/' &c. See also Mabillon (Annal, Ben, ad A. 
841). Harris (Writers at MoengalJ makes them visit the abbot 
Grimoald as their countryman, having misunderstood Ekkehard s 
words, who calls not him but St. Gallus their compatriot 

(60) Mabillon (ib.) says> that Mark went, after having been 
for some time at St. Gall's, to France on the invitation of Charles 
the bald, and that he retired to tlie monastery of St. Medard at 
Soissons. He adds that perhaps Moengal also removed to France. 
But the bishop Mark of St. Medard must have been different from 
the one of St Gall, if we are to believe Eric of Auxerre, who tells 
us {Demirac, S, GermanU L. 1. c,55<) that he was a Briton, al- 
though educated in Ireland; while Ekkehard positively states, 
that the Mark of St. Gall was an Irishman. And Mabillon him- 
self ^t6. and Acta Bened. Sec. iv. Part, % p. 461.) represents 
Mark and Moengal as countrymen of St. Gall and Irishmen. 

(61) See Harris, Writers at Moengal. 

(62) Mabillon, Acta Ben. ib. p. 4653. 

(63) See Harris at Moengal. 

(64) Colgan has the Acts of St. Eusebius at 30 Januaiy. He 
thinks tliat his real name was Euchedius^^ but gives no reason, ex* 
cept that this was an usual name in Ireland, whereas Eusebius 
was not so. Be this as it may, he represents him as not arriving at 
St Gall until A. D. 854, in consequence of his having supposed 
that Eusebius became a recluse very soon after he reached that 
place. For in that year or the following he withdrew from the 
monastery and shut himself up. But Mabillon (Annal. Ben.) 
assigns his arrival at St. Gall to 841. Eusebius is called by Rat^ 
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pert of St. Gall (De origine et casibus S, GalU) ScoHgena, and 
by Ekkehardy also of St. Gall (De casibus, &c.) sancti GaUi com" 
patrianus, that is an Irishman. 

(65) Ratpert (ib.J has these dates for his death, but does not 
mention liis having died a martyr, as noted in the Necrologium of 
St. Gaily wliich states, as quoted by Colgan and Bollandus, that 
Eusebius was killed by one of the inhabitants, when remonstrating 
with some of them on tlieir bad conduct. Mabillon {AnndL &c. 
at A. 841 .) expresses strong doubts as to this martyrdom and 3ays ; 
" Sublestaejidei videntur, quae de ejus martyris referuntur apud 
BoUandum.*' Had it taken place, would it not have be^i men- 
tioned by Ra^iert ? The same Necrologium seems to make Eusebius 
a recluse for near fifty years ; but, according to Ra^>ert, he was 
such only for thirty. Colgan strives- to explain the words of the 
Necrologium as if relative to the whole life, and indicating that he 
died in the 50th year of his age. This cannot agree with his hav- 
ing arrived at St. Gall in 841, at which time he would have been, 
in this hypothesis, no more than about seven years old. A foolish 
story related in the Necrologium as to Eusebius after his death 
shows, that its authority is not worth attending to in what it has 
concerning him. 

(66) This Charies was, says Mabillon, fib. J the son and suc- 
cessor of king Lewis. He must have meant Lewis the Germanic. 
Consequently Charles was the one, that became emperor, and who 
is called Charles thej^^ 

§ vi. Helias, likewise an Irishman, was bishop of 
Angouleme during the reign of Charles the bald. 
He had gone to France in the early part of the ninth 
century ; for he was a disciple of Theodulf bishop 
of Orleans, (67) who died in 8€1. He became a 
very learned man and was an admirable teacher. (68) 
One of his scholars was the celebrated Heric or Eric 
of Auxerre. (69) Helias succeeded bishop Lau- 
nus in the see of Angouleme, but in what year I do 
not find stated. (70) In 862 he assisted at the sy- 
nod of Pistes, (71) which had been summoned by 
Charles the bald, and in 866 at that of Soissons. (7S) 
His death is assigned to X Z). 875 or 876. (73) 

Amon^ the crowd of learned Irishmen, who went 
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over to France in those times, the most celebrated 
was John Scotus Erigena. (74) He was of very 
small size, but gifted with extraordinary genius. 
His studies were chiefly classical and philosophical, 
in which he excelled, considering the times he 
lived in; but he was greatly deficient in theolo- 
gical learning, which he seems to have scarcely ap- 
plied to in his younger days, as he was not intended 
for the church ; nor was he ever in holy orders, nor 
even a monk. He was a very good man, and irre- 
proachable in his conduct. His birth must be as- 
signed to the early part of the ninth century ; for 
he was a grown up and highly learned man when he 
removed to France, which was before 847, as appears 
from his having been connected there with Pruden- 
tius before he became bishop of Troies. By his 
learning, eloquence, and wit he became a singular 
favourite with the king Charles the bald, who was 
so pleased with him, that he kept him constantly 
with himself, and did him the honour of having him 
as a guest at his table. Their conversation was 
sometimes of a jocose kind ; and although John 
was not always sufficiently cautious not to give 
offence in his jokes, yet the king used to put up 
with whatever he said. As he was well skilled in 
Greek, Charles commissioned him to translate into 
Latin the works attributed to Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, (75) and accordingly he translated the four 
books De caeJesti Hierarchia^ de ecclesiastica Hier- 
archiUf de Divinis nominibus^ and de mystica theo- 
logian which he dedicated to the king. (76) This 
translation was greatly admired for its accuracy, but 
being too literal was considered obscure. (77) It 
was published between 858 and 867 ; for it is men- 
tioned in a letter of Pope Nicholas I. to Charles the 
bald. (78) 

(67) In the chronicle of Ademar (ap, Labbe hovd Bibliotheca^ 
Sfc, J'om. 2. f . 159.) there \% at A. 819. a series of teachers sue- 
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ceeding each other, among whom is Theodiilf as having taught 
Heliam Seotigenam Engolismensem episeopuntf and then Helias 
as the master of Heiric. or Heric (of Auxtrre) See also Sam* 
marthan. GaUia ChruHana.ad Ecch Engolism. Tom. 2, col, 
984. 

(68) In the HittoriapontificumSfC. Engolismensium Cap, Labbe, 
ib. p. 251.^ we read; ** Defuncto Laimo suscepit Helias Scoti- 
gena cathedralem Engolismensem^ qui in GaUia mirifice sckoleu 
rexit. it has afterwards the series of teachers as in the chronicle 
of Ademar. In tlie GaUia Christiana (loc. ciU) Helias is styled 
mr docHssimus. 

(69) The Heiric, as called in the chronicle of Ademar, or 
Henric, as in the Histor. Pontijl Engoliim. was Heric of Aux- 
are, as appears from its being added that Heiric taught Remigius, 
^c. His having studied for some time under Helias helped to 
make him well acquainted with learned Irishmen then in France, 
and with that flock of phUosophers, which, as he says in hb pre- 
£ioe to the Acts of St Germanus, addressed to Charles the bald, 
had passed over from Ireland to France; ** Quid Hibemiam me- 
morem, contempto pelagi discrimine, pene totam, cum grege phi- 
losophorum, ad littora nostra migrantem ? Quorum quisquis peri- 
tior est ultro sibi indicit exilium, ut Salomoni sapientissimo famu- 
letur ad votum." Helias, his master, was certainly one of those 
persons* whom Heric had in view; and hence it is plain that by 
Seaiigenaf as Helias is called, is to be understood a native of Ire* 
land, not of N. Britain ; for, had he been a British Scot, Heric 
would not have mentioned Ireland alone. 

(70) Claudius Robert! in his GaUia Christiana (at Episc. En- 
goUsm.) says, that he was bishop of Angouleme during 40 yean. 
If so, he should have been raised to the see in 835 or 886. But 
he could not have been bishop there before 85S, in whidi year 
Launus was alive* (Sammarthan ib* coL 983) 

(71) Sammarthan. ib. col. 984. Pistes was a place near th^ 
Seine, where it Is jomed by the Andelle. (See Fleury, Hist, 
Ecd. L. 50. §. 20.) 

(72) CL Roberti, lac cit. and Sammarthan. ib. 

(75) The Sammarthani, fib*) referring to the dironicle of 
Ademar, place his death in S75. But in that dironide, aoooid* 
iog to Labbe's edition, the year marked for it is 876. In the 

VOL. Ill, U 
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Historiu ' Pontif, 4'C* EngoHsm. it is said that Heliaa brought to 
AngpuleiQe the reroaind of the martyr St. Denignus at the time 
that Charles die bald a^tcended the imperial throne. If this no- 
tatioQ be correct, the death of Eliaa cannot be placed before 876. 
For Charles was not emperor until the latter end of 875. Yet the 
passage may perhaps' be explained as meaning about the time that 
Charles was crowned emperor. It adds that Helias died during 
his reign. As to tlie day of his death, a chronicle of Angouleme 
marks the 22d of September. But as it is wrong with regard to 
the year of it, it may be wrong also as to the day. 

(74) It is surprizing that even at this day some writers pretend 
that Erigena was a native of Scotland, for instance Chalmers, in 
his Biographical Dictionary, and Rees* Encyclopedia, at Erigena, 
notwithstanding the general consent of so many men of real learn- 
ing, wlto have had occasion to treat of him, that he was an Irish- 
man. Among tlie French, Dupin, Fleury, .the authors of the 
. Histoire Utteraire, and a a-owd of others ; Mosheim, J. P. Mur- 
ray, with other learned Germans, all agree on tills pdmt. The sur« 
name, Erigena, is alone sufficient to prove it, as it means a native 
of Eri or Erin, that is, Ireland. Instead of Erigena j we sometimes 
find him called Eringenoy ex* c. in an old MS. written about 900 
years ago containing his translation of the works attributed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite. ( See a Dissertation concerning him by 
Father Paris of St. Grenevieve in the Appendix to Perpetuitf de 
la foi, Tom, 3. p, 20. In this dissertation he is positively stated 
to have been an Irishman. It is to be observed, that this surname 
was given to him by others ; by some, as by Sigebert, he was 
called Erigena^ and by some Eringena. Certain Scotch authors, 
according to their usual mode of robbing Ireland of many of 
its distingui^ed men, would fain make us believe that Erigena 
means a native of Air in the South-west of Scotland. But, if he 
was from that place, would the name not have been Airgena or 
Arigenaf Or how could he have been called Eringena; for 
surely it will not be said that Air was the same as Erin. Besides^ 
what could Sigebert or other continental scholars of those days 
know about Air in North Britain, a place which perhaps did not 
then^ exist? These Scotch gentlemen seem to be unacquainted 
with the history of their own country. They ought to know, that 
Air, Airshire, &c. did not, in the times of of John Scotus Eri- 
gena, belong to the Scots. They were part of the Strathcluyd 
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or Cumbrian kmgdom of the Britons, and did not get into the 
possession of the Scots until the year 946. (See UBher> Pr. p. 
664 and Ind, Chron. ad A. 946. also Chalmers, Cidedoniay Vol. i. 
p» 353, seqq») The countiy of the British Scots lay in Erigena^s 
days, as well as from their fbst arrival in Britain to the North of the 
frith of Clyde; (see Usher, p. 611, 612, and Lloyd on Church 
govemmenty ch. I, §,9. seqq.) and although in 843 by conquering 
the Picts they extended their kingdom to the northward, they did 
not enlarge it to the south of the frith until above 100 years later. 
It is true that the Irish Soots- are said to have seized upon, about 
the beginning of the 9th century, the southern point of Scotland 
called Galloway from Gaelt Irish. (Usher, p, 667 and Ind. Chron. 
ad A. 800.) But this acquisition did not by any means extend as 
far as Air. If Erigena was bom at Air, he was a Briton ; but, 
should the ancient Britons claim him as their countryman, or 
should any part of England, for this also has been attempted, do 
the same, tlie national epithet, Scotus, is sufficient to decide the 
question « The best account I have met with of this extraordinary 
man, particularly of his works, is that given by the Benedictine 
authors of the Histoire Litteraire, Tom. v, p. 416, seqqi 

(75) These works were at that time considered in France as 
of great importance, owing to the then prevalent opinion that 
Dionysius the Areopagite was the same as St. Denis the first bishop 

.of Paris. 

(76) Usher has published (£p. Hib. SyU. Not. 22, 23.) two of 
these dedications, one in verse, the other in prose. The former 
begins thus ; 

** Hanc libam, sacro Graecoruni nectare fintam, 
Advena Johannes spondo meo Carolo. 
Maxime Frandgenum, cui regia stemmata fulgent> 
Munera votiferi sint tibi grata tui,'* 

In the latter John gives an account o£ Dion3r8iu8 and of the 
four books^ concluding with some veraes ; 

*■•• , . .I. • ». »••' ,.-.-- 

** Xiiunine sidereo Dionysius auxit Athenas, 

Areopagites, magnificusque sophos. 

Primo commotus Phaebum subednte Selena^ 

Tempore quo stauro fixus erat Dominus,'* ^c. 

U 2 
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Here, accordiDg to his usual pracdcs in his poems, he inter- 
mixed some Gredc words. 

(77) Anastasius Bibliothecarius, in a letter written to Charles 
the hM, and published by Usher (No. 24. Ep. Hih. Syll.) says ; 
*< It is wonderful how that batbarous man," (for eveiy one not 
a Greek or Roman was called barbaraui) *' who placed at the 
*' extremity of the worid might, in proportion as he was remote 
** from the rest of mankind, be supposed to be unacquainted with 
^ other languages, was able to comprehend such deq> things and 
** to render them in another tongue. I mean John the Scotigena, 
*' whom I have heard spoken of as a holy man in every respect. 
^ But he has greatly diminished the advantage, that might be de- 
*< rived from such an undertaking, having been over*cautious in 
** giving word for word — ^which I think he had no other reason 
*' for than that, as he was an humble man, he did not presume 
•' to deviate from the precise meaning of the words, lest he might 
M Sn any wise injure the truth of the text. But the consequence 
** has been, that he has involved an author, sufficiently difficult 
** in himself, in labyrinths, and has left him, whom he proposed 
*< to explain, so as still to require explanation.'* 

(78) The pontificate of Nidwias I. hegui ia 858, and ended 
in 867. 

%. VII. Meanwhile John was engaced in teaching 
philosophy, and, it seems, at least ror some time, 
at Paris. That which he explained to his disciples, 
was of a mixed, and in great part, a very bad sort. 
(79) Before the above mentioned translation ap- 
peared, he published a treatise on divine predesti- 
nation in 1 9 chapters. At this period there were 
great disputes in France concerning the mysteries of 
predestination and grace, to which the opinions and 
writings of the monk Gothescale had given rise. 
This is not the place to give an account of that 
celebrated controversy ; and it will be sufficient to 
observe that, while Gothescale was defended by 
Prudentius, bishop of Troies, Florus a deacon of 
Lyons, Lupus of Ferrieres, Ratramn of Corbie, and 
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Remigius, aichbishop of Lyon8» he was opposed by 
Hincmar^ archbishop of Kheims^ Rabanus, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, and some others. A party of his 
opponents were not content with having got him con- 
demned by one or two synods, but, with the over* 
bearing Hincmar at their head, procured to have 
him cruelly flogged and thrown into prison in the 
year 849. Gothescale was in this prison, when 
Hincmar and Pardulus, bishop of Laon, finding his 
doctrine abetted in tracts written by Prudentius, 
Lupus, and Ratramn, applied to John to draw up a 
treatise on predestination. He complied with their 
request, and dedicated the work to them, some short 
time before SS2. In it he relied too much on logi- 
cal subtleties, and fell into various errors. Among 
other stranse opinions, which he is charged with 
having hel^ striving to maintain that there is only 
one predestination, viz. that of the elect, he ad^ 
vanced that, sin and punishment being mere priva- 
tions, God cannot foresee them, nor, in consequence, 
predestine to punishment ; that the pains of the 
damned are only their sins, or the tormenting recol- 
lection t>f them ; that the damned will at .length en- 
joy all natural advantages ; that the irregular move«» 
ments of the will can be punished, but that our na« 
ture itself is not capable of punishment ; and that 
human nature is not subject to sin, alluding to ori- 
ginal sin. As soon as this treatise was published, 
Venilo, archbishop of Sens, sent extracts from it to 
Prudentius, requesting him to refute the errors it 
contained. Prudentius was shocked at finding in 
them, as he thought, the bad principles of Pelagius 
and Origen. Having procured the whole work, he 
judged that it was of a downright Pelagian kind, 
and in 852 set about refuting it, chapter by chapter, 
and position by position. The same extracts being 
sent also to Lyons, the deacon Florus was en- 
gaged by the ecclesbstical authority of that city to 
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draw up an toswer to them, which he did much in 
the same manner as Pnidentius had. (80) The 
Id chaptei^ of John were condemned by the third 
council of Valence, held in 855, which represents 
theiri as conclusions of impertinent syllogisms con- 
taining inventions of the devil rather than any pro- 
position of faith. (8 1 ) This condemnation was con- 
firmed in 859 by a council of Langres, and in the 
same year, it is said, by Pope Nicholas I. (82) Be- 
sides the errors of which he was guilty in this tract, 
John has been charged with often contradicting him? 
self, and now starting an assertion and now unsay- 
ing it. (88) 

(79),Mo8heim says (Ecd. Hitiory at 9th century^ Part 2. dk^ 
1.) tfiat Joha taught the philosophy of Aristotle ; but as Bnicker 
shows, iand ^ill be seen lower down, it was rather of the new Vt»* 
tonists of the Alexandrian school. 

(80) See I^leury, L. 48. §. 58. Thisse works of Pnidentius and 
Floru^, as also that of John, to which diey replied, may be seen 
in t^e interesting collection ' (published by G. Mauguin) Vetenimi 
audoiuniy qui nono sectdo de praedestinatione et gratia scripie^ 
furd, Ushen has published in his History of the Goihescaleian 
tontroveiy (p» 115. seqq.) an old synopsis of John's chapters. 
' (^Sl) In quibus commentum diaboU potius quam argumentunn 
aliqtiod Jidei deprehenditur" See Heury, L. 49. §.25, 
'• (82) AnnaL Bertinianiy and Fleury, fd* f . 48. 

(83) Prudentius states [cap. 19.) that John pronounces eternal 
misery to the damned, to whom he had a little higher up pro- 
mised joy, &C. at a certain period; <* Ecce conmetissima libi 
conirarietate miseriam aetemam ifidicis, qidbus Paulo ante gau'* 
diuniy pulchritudinem^ gloriam, fidgorentque conttderas^*' - Floru« 
brings the same charge against him ; " Mirandum est niffHSy quo* 
modo dicat omnium impiorum et Angelorum et hominum corpora 
aetemi ignis supplicium perpessura^ quod superius tarn aperte et 
tam multipliciier negavit; quod utique in hoc loco aui Jiete et da^ 
lose confessus est ; et abomincdnlis est Deo, qui dejvde ejus in corde 
tenet mendaciumy et in ore vu& quasi prqferre veriUUem; auf si 
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vere ipza rei veritate, el timore qfftmionU Ecclesiae supercUus ne 
omnino irffidelis judicarehtrf hoc confesstts estf vacua est omnino 
et caisa talis confessio, quam supernu tarda et tarn multiplex 
praecessit negathJ* He says also that, after his having laid down 
that pvesdence and predestination were the aame^ he aflerwards 
confessed that they were different; *' Qai hactenus praescientiam 
et praedestinationem unum adstruxenu^ nunc diffency qiuiwois 
subdoie, con^teris" In fact, John's work ts written in such >i 
manner, and in such a constant run of.syUogistica} acuteness, that 
it is oflen difficult to catch at the real meaning of his context. 
Besides^ he uses some words in a sense peculiar to himself, paN 
ticularly the term nature. He lays down that human nature 
camiot be corrupted by sin, and accordingly cannot be pun- 
ished; but that it is the will that is capable o£ sinning, and con- 
sequently of punishment. Thus, treating of original sin, he says 
(cap. 17. $.3.) that in the first man the generality of nature did 
not sin, but the individul will of every x>ne, (for he states that this 
individual will of every one was contained in that of Adam) and 
that it would be unjust to punish any one for the sin of another ; 
** Non^ itaque in eo (primo homme) peccavit naturae generalitas^ 
&ed unicujusque individua voluntas — in illo (primo homine) per se 
ipsum singulus quisque potuit proprium committere delictum ^ in 
HuUo quippe vindicalur juste aUerius pecortturm It appears almost 
certain, that he did not acknowledge any corruption or enfeeble- 
raent not only of human nature, but even of the will as caused by 
the sin of Adam ; but, for fear of being considered as a professed 
Pelagian, and a denier of original sin, he recurred to the extra- 
vagant hypothesis, that every one, tliat is, every descendant of 
Adam, committed the same actual sin, and at the same time, that 
Adam did. Thus the sin of Adam, as committed by him alone, 
did not affect his posterity ; for, as he says, it would be unjust to 
punish any one for another person's sin ; but every one committed 
an actual sin on that occasion. Now this hypothesis, if admitted, 
might stand without the necessity of admitting what the Church 
has always considered as original sin, or of supposing that either 
human nature or any of its faculties has been impaired by it. Then 
he adds that nature is not at all punished, because it is from God, 
and does not sin ; but that a voluntary movement making a libi- 
dinous use of the good of nature is justly punished ; " Proinde in 
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nuUo natura punitur^ quia ex Deo est et non peccat; tnotiu autem 
udufUarius lihidinote vtens naturae dono merito punitur" Hie 
constant perfection of nature is one of his great prindples, and 
another is, tbat no nature can be punished by another. Thence 
he concludes, that God has not made any punishment, and that 
the punishment of sinners are nothing else than the sins them' 
selves. Accordingly he heads the i6th chapter with these words; 
" De eo quod nulla naturam punit^ et nihil aliud essepoenas pec- 
eatorum nisipeccata eorumJ* — Then, going on with his dialectics, 
he says ; " Proculdubio igitur tenendum ntdlam naturam ab alia 
natura puniriy ac per hoc nuUam poenam a Deo essejactami' 
whence he deduces that no punishment has been foreknown or 
predestined by God;*' subindegue nee ah eo (poeiiBm)praescitani jiec 
praedesttnatanv'' It is a general axiom of his that God cannot 
foresee any tiling, of which he is not the author, and therefore he 
maintains that he does not foresee sin or evil. Thus, besides many 
other passages to this purport, he says (cap. 10.) " Sicut Deus 
mali aucior non est^ ita necpraescius mail nee praedestinans estJ* 
This is strange doctrine indeed, as if God could noftpforesee ne- 
gations or aberrations from his laws. From these prindples he 
comes to the main point, which he was endeavouring to prove, 
viz. that there is no predestination of the damned, t . e, that the 
Almighty has not, in consequence of his foreknowledge of sins, 
predetermined and prepared punishments for the perpetrators of 
them ; for, if he does not foresee sins, nor make punishments, how 
can there be a predestination of this sort He condudes the work 
with, in a very audacious and consequential manner, anathema- 
tizing all those, who hold more than one predestination, that of 
the blessed ; for, he says, there is only one, viz, as to things that 
exist, but not as to tliose that do not. Connected with this theory 
is his maxim, that predestination is nothing else than foreseeing ; 
(bus we read (cap, 1 8.^ ; " Non aliud igifur praedestinare quam 
praeoiderer Here and there we meet with some very singular 
notions ; for instance, speaking (cap. 17.) of the fire of the future- 
state, he says, that it is not a punishment, and that in it will dwell 
the happy as well as the miserable, '' non minus habitabuni Beati 
quam miseriC but that, as light is pleasing to some eyes, and to 
others hurtful and pernicious,, as food is agreeable to some and to 
others destructive, &c. in like manner said fire will be dieering to 
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Ihe blessed and doleful to the damned. In the 19th chapter be 
leDs iis» that the bodies of the saints will be changed into an aethe* 
real qoality, as likewise those of the damned who will enjoy aD 
the goods of nature except beatitude, which, he adds, is from 
grace. Here he seems to state, that there will be no diffisrenoe 
between the blessed and the unblessed, except that the former 
will enjoy heavenly beatitude, while the latter will be left in a sort 
of tranquil state of nature. It does not i^ipear to me, that John 
was so liable to contradict himself as Fhidentius and Ronis 
imagiBed ; but I aDow, that the art, with which he manages his 
terms and reasonings, is apt to make one think, that he sometimes 
fiUls into contradictions. On the whole, his book is full of bad 
and dangerous opinions, and is much more phQosophical than 
truly theological. And how could it be otherwise? He com- 
menced it by announcing, that every question is solved by the 
four rules of philosophy; *' Quadruvio regularum totius phibh 
tophiae quatuor omnem guaesHonem sohu" But theology ia 
founded on revelation, and is not to be manned by the Qjuadru' 
xdum. He sopetimes quotes the Fathers, particularly St. Au- 
gustin, but in the quibbling and clipping mode cf captious pole^ 
mical di^utants. John was certainly not a learned divine, as Mo- 
sheim calls him, (at 9th cen^. Part 2. ch* 2.) although it must be 
allowed that, as Mosheim adds, he was of uncommon sagaci^ and 
genius; and I agree with this author fib. ch,l.J that he was the 
first, who joined scholastic with mystic theology. For, tEe sdio^ 
lastic theology,( which the world could have done veiy weO with- 
outJ had been practised in Ireland some time before John flou- 
rished, as Mosheim observes, (at Sth cerU^. Part, 2. ch. 3.) where 
he says that the Irish, who were distinguislied beyond all other 
European nations for knowledge, were the first teachers of scho- 
lastic theology. Whether what he adds concerning their spuming^ 
at authority in theological matters at that period be true or not, I 
shall not stop to inquire. I may, however, remaik, whatever may 
be thou^t of John, that Dungal, who was not long prior to him, 
and who was a real theologian, had a great reajped for authority 
relatively to theological questions, as we have seen (CA^ zx. 
j. IS.) firom his treatise againt Claudius of Turin. 

§. VIII. Many of the erroneous opinions^ ipto 
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wlibh his sort of philosophy led him, are to be 
found in his work On Natures, Tsnfil fv<rswf written 
ia Smn of a dialogue, and divided into jBve books. 
(84) '■ It begins with a division of natures into four 
sorts; 1. That, which creates and is not created ; 
2. Thaty which creates and is created ; 3. That, 
which does not create and is created ; 4. That, 
which neither creates nor is created. In the three 
first books John treats of the three first sorts, and 
in the two following he explains the return of the 
created natures into the increated one. He says, 
that God has created from all eternity in his Son 
the primordial causes of all things, goodness by itself, 
essence by itself, life by itself, greatness by itself, 
peace by itself, and so on as to the other Platonic 
ideas. He teaches, that the humanity of our Lord 
has been entirely changed into his divinity after his 
resurrection ; that the wickedness and punishments 
of devils, and of all the damned in general, will end 
atisome time ; that at the general resurrection all 
sensible and corporeal things Will pass into the 
human nature ; that the body of man will be trans- 
formed into his soul ; that the soul will pass into the 
primordial causes, and these into God, so that, as 
before the existence of the world there was nothing 
but God and the causes of all things in God, there 
will be after its end nothing else than God and the 
causes of all things in God. To this he applies a 
passage of Solomon, All that was, that which will be^ 
as if, he adds, '' Solomon plainly said, that God 
alone and the causes of all things in him was before 
the world; and that afterwards he, and the causes 
of all things in him, will be alone." {S5) On va- 
rious occasions John speaks like a downright Pan- 
theist, and a member of the school of Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius and the new Platonists. He states that, when 
it is said that God makes all thfngs, this means that 
he is in all things, i. e. that the essence of all things 
subsists — that in God there is no accident, and that 
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therefore it was not an accident iii God to create the 
universe, and consequently that he was not subsiating 
before he did create it. (86) He says, that all thing* 
are God, and God all things — that God is the 
maker of all things and made in all».{87)' Th^H 
we find him advancing some strange positions of 
another kind, ex. c. that the division of human Q^t 
ture into sexes was a consequence of sin, as foreseQn 
by God, that the souls of beasts cannot perish* ' ^Cf 
(88) 

(84) This work has been called by some ^i ^unmit fn^ivfWi Or^ 
of the division of Natures. F. Paris (see above Not, 74.) wiyecte, 
that fu^to-f^ was added by some one that wished to skreen Ae ol^a^ 
racter of John, as if, in case he should be charged with -the here^ 
sies, in which the ^i ^vrwf abounds, it might be answered that 
this was not his work, but the one with the addition f/tt^ufiSs Thi9 
is a far fetched conjecture, and, I beUeve, quite unfounded ; foit 
that addition might have been made to the title on account of the 
division of natures being treated of in the work, and wm% old 
writers make mention of it sometimes with and sometimes without 
that addition. F. Paris had dosely examined it, and has given 
a summary of its doctrines in the first article of his dissertation. I 
shall follow Iiis account of them^ together with that giveii by 
Brucker in his history of philosophy, as I liave not at hand the edi- 
tion published by Thomas Gale at Oxford in 1681, 

(85) Sec the dissiertation by F. Paris. 

(86) In Deo non est accidens ; itaque non est Deo acddens 
nniversitatem condere. Non erga Deus erat subsistens antequam 
universiiatem crearat" 

(87) " Omnia esse Deum, et Deum esse omnia — Deum esse 
omnium facioremy et in omnibus Jactwmr 

(88) Compare with Brucker Histor. Philosophy ZVwt* m. p, 
621, seqq. where more maybe seen concerning his cxtmvagaDit 
and indeed antichristian doctrines. Bnicker does not hesitlKtQ to 
call him a Pantheist. 

§• jx. John also wrote a metaphysical tract On the 
vision (if God \ but what doctrine he laid down in it 
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I am not able to tell. His book on the Eucharist 
appeared before 86 1 or 862. (89) It is not extant, 
the copies of it having disajppeared since it was con- 
demned by the council or Vercelli in 1050. (90) 
Hence it is impossible to discover his precise system 
on that mystery ; some thinking that he admitted 
the real presence, denying transubstantiation ; and 
others, that he denied both. (9l) That this tract 
contained, or was at that time supposed to contain, 
some errors, appears from an answer by Adrevald, 
a monk of Fleury, who in his treatise. Contra inep- 
Has, Johannis Scoti, brought forward passages from 
the Fathers in opposition to it. (92) Yet it seems 
that it was not easy to ascertain in what particular 
doctrine John meant to insinuate, or whether he 
really denied the real presence, although Ascelin, 
who lived in the eleventh century, and who had read 
his treatise, thought that his real object was to do so. 
(93; If he did, which by the bye we are not bound 
to believe, he certainly deviated from tlie doctrine 
held in Ireland concerning the holy Eucharist, 
which was evidently that of the real presence. (94) 
Nor is there any sufficient reason to think, that it 
was on account of this tract that Pope Nicholas I. 
in his letter to Charles the bald concerning John's 
translation of Dionysius Areopagites, which, he says, 
ought to have been sent to the Holy see for its ap- 
probation, observes that John had been reported by 
many to have formerly held some bad doctrines. It 
can scarcely be doubted, that the errors alluded 
to by the Pope were those contained in the book on 

Eredestination, and which the said Pope is said to 
ave condemned in 859. (95) The story of John's 
having left France in consequence of being accused 
of heresy, and of his taking shelter with Alfred the 
great English king, is as unfounded as any thing can 
be. (96) John was probably never in England, ex- 
cept that perhaps he passed through it on his way to 
France. During the pontificate of John VII I. which 
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did not begin until the latter end of 872, he was 
still in France, as appears from some Greek and Latin 
verses addressed by him to the king Charles, after 
which he has others, in which that Pope is praised. 
(97) It is more than probable, as will be soon seen, 
that he was dead before he could haye been received 
by Alfred. If there was any time, at which John 
would have gone to £ngland in consequence of wish- 
ing to shun persecution in the continent, it should 
have been during the pontificate of Nicholas I. after 
his propositions had been condemned by the councils 
of Valence and Langres, and after Nicholas had 
written concerning him to Charles the bald. Now 
Alfred, with whom, according to the story, he took 
refuge, was not king until after the death of Pope 
Nicholas; and, after he became king, he was too 
much engaged in his Danish wars to set about pro- 
moting learning and encouraging learned men, which 
in fact he did not apply to until about 883. Some 
English writers, aware of this difficulty, have deferred 
John's reception by Alfred until said year 883 ; (98) 
bnt this is a ridiculous supposition, for which there 
is not the least authority in the genuine and coeval 
accounts that remain of Alfred's proceedings. As- 
serins, his friend and biographer, makes no mention 
of John, notwithstanding the particular care he took 
in describing the literary men, whom Alfred en- 
couraged and had at his court. He speaks indeed of 
a John, who, invited by Alfred, went over to him 
from France in 884. This John was quite different 
from John Scotus ; for, as Asserius informs us, he 
was an Eald-Saxon, that is, apparently a continental 
Saxon, a priest and monk, and became abbot of 
Aetheling or Athelingey. (99) The other John was 
an Irishman, nor was he ever either a priest or monk. 
Yet, strange to say, to prop up the fable of John 
Scotus having been with Alfred, he has been con- 
founded with John of Aetheling. It would be a 
waste of words to enlarge on this subject, and I shall 
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oidy add tliat this Johti lived* in his ihonafitery' uhtil 
SQsi aboutr which year h6' was killed by two tired 

tissassiiW. (lOo) 

• 

/ (fi9). Hiitoiee Iittera2re> Tom. 5* at Erigena, Mabillon thou^^t 
.that it :Vtt9 tKrittea before 859> the year in which Hincmar ail- 
idt^Bflsedluaseobnd'treatiBe on predestination to Chariea' the bald* 
^See Acta Ben. Sec 4. Pari. 2. pref §. 8.) 

(90) Some learned men, and particularly F. Patls ( DisseriaUon^ 
SfC^ have eideatoured to prove, that the famous tract De corpora 
et sanguine Domini, published unda* the name of Bertram, is 
the identical work of John. It is strange, that they could have 
thought so ; for there is a marked difference betu'een the style of 
this treatise and that of John's real writings. His style is strong, 
nervous, and of a close, bold, authoritative kind. That of De 
carporey &c is cither diffiise, and withal often involved and ob« 
scure, besides not bemg quite as correct as John's. But it is now 
univei^ly admitted, that said tract was written by Ratramn the 
csdebvated monk of Corbie, who was contemporary with John. 
This has been proved from writers who lived above 800 years a^, 
by Mabillon {Annal* Ben. ad A, 858. and Pref. ad Acta Ben. 
See. 4. Par. 2,§. 6. seqq*) and after him by others. (See Hist. 
Litter* ib. at Ratranme.) If it had been written by John, he 
could not be accused of having denied the real presence in the 
Eucharist or even transubstantiation. For, besides James Boileau 
Doctor of Sorbonne, Mabillon, and the authors of Hist. Letter. 
have olearly sliown, that it does not contain any such demsl ; and, 
notwithstanding all the noise raised by the Calvinists who supposed 
that it &voured their system, the very Centuriators of Magdebuig 
state, that it contained the seeds of transubstantiation. 

(91) See Hist. Letter, ib. at Erigena- 

(92) Mabillon, Annal. Ben. ad A. 858. It is a sraaU tract, 
consisting of a tissue of passages from Saints Jerome, Augustin and 
GregoTy, explanatoiy of the true doctrine of the Eucharist. The 
author does not quote any of John's wmds, nor does he enter into 
reasonings. It has been published by D*Achery, Spicileg. Tom- 
12. al. 1. and said to have becfn written about 870. 

(93) Ascelin says that a person could not at first perceive what 
was John^s meaning as to the mystery c^ the Eucharist, because. 
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like a- poiaoner, he preseiHed some things appaieotljr weotj 
but which would produce death ; and that, alUioigh he alleged 
passages of the Fathers, he spoiled them by his gltees^ Thus 
having quoted from the Missal of St. Gregoty the fbUowing 
prayer, *^ Perfidani in nobis iua, Domne^ saerameuta quad cm- 
tinent, vt, quae nunc specie gerimus, rerum veritate capiamtu" 
On this John added ; ** Specie gerunhir non veritaie*** Aseefin, 
£pi8t, ad Berengar. in natis ad Vit. Lanfr, Hence he deduoed 
that John intended to show, that what is consecrated on the 
altar is not truly the body or blood of Christ. But with Asodin's 
leave, John might have written these few words without meaning 
to deny the real presence. His object might have been to state, 
that although the holy Eucharist appears under the form of bread 
and wine, yet it is not really bread and wine, but only appBJpently 
so. Ratramn quotes the same plratycr, and makes the same ob- 
servation on it as that of John ; yet it is certain, that in doing so 
did not mean to impugnt he real presence. Some other proois shocdd 
be adduced to show clearly that John really denied that doctrine, 
and I greatly doubt whether they can be found. Hincmar in his 
second treatise on predestination, addressed to Charles the bald in 
659, says, that some persons in his time held various errors, among 
which he mentions tliat of the sacrament of the altar not being the 
true body and the true blood of the Lord, but only the memory of 
them ; '^ qiiod sacr amenta aUaris nan verUm corpus et verus san* 
guts sit Domini ; sed tantum memoria veri corporis et sanguinis.** 
It is usually supposed that he alluded to John, because some of the 
other errors, which he marks, are found in John's treatfee on pre- 
destination or in the work on Natures. This, however, is not certain . 
and, even admitting it was the case, Hincmar might^have misunder- 
stood his meaning in the same manner as a great number of persons 
have misunderstood that of Ratramn. John might have said in a very 
orthodox seiise, that the sacrament of the altar is a memoiy or 6om- 
memocation of the true body and Mood of Christ, supposii^ at tiie 
same time that they were leislly present, although not in tike same 
form or manner as they were during our Saviour^s mission on eartk, 
when he was visible, and appeared in hrnnsn shape, with dictinct 
limbs, &c. If it be true, that John stated that the sacrament of 
the altar is not the true body and the true blood of the Lord, he 
'mif(tit have understood the word true relatively to the system of 
Pascasius Radbertus, who held that the body of Christ in the 
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Eudiaristy although invisible to us, is in the same form as it proceed- 
ed fit>m his blened Mother, as it sufieied on the crossy and as it 
rose fiom the dead. According to him, the phrase true bod^f 
meant a palpable body, such as our Saviour had during his mission 
OD earth, and such as he has in heaven. Now other learned 
men, and veiy good Catholics, maintained that the body and blood 
of Christ, although really and substantially present in the sacra- 
ment of the altar, are not there under the form of a true body and 
blood, as meant by Pascasius, but in a spiritual, and not in a cor- 
poreel or carnal manner. Veron says, {Regula Julei Cathol. cap, 
2. §• 11«) ^' that the body of Christ under the symbols not otdy 
can be called sptritual and Christ himself Spirit, but likewise 
be said to be under the symbols in a spiritual manner or ipi- 
riiualbft and not in an animal or corporeal manner or corparealfy 
or camaUyr He then gives his proofs ; " Prohatury quia est 
ibi ad modum spiritus mukipUdtery scilicet sicut angdus est hie 
vd ibi invisibiUsy impatibUis ; et tatus in totOy et totus in qualibet 
parte; est enim indixnsibUisy et non JrangibUis : ita Corpus 
Christiy seu Christust est sub symbolis invisibilis^ impatibiUsy ei 
totus in totOy et totus sub qualibet parte, quia ibi est indivisibilis et 
non JrangibiUs. Modus vero existendi carporalisy seu corporaU' 
ter et camaliter existercy est existere visibilitery pat^iliter secun^ 
dum extensionem adtotum, seu totum in toto, et partem in partCy 
etJrangibHiter $ ergo corpus Christiy seu ChristuSy est in symbo* 
lis spirituaU modo seu tpiritualitery et nan corporals seu camali^ 
nee corporaUter seu camaliter in dieto sensuy &c. Veron proves, 
that this doctrine is perfectly consonant with that of the council of 
Trent, sess. IS. If John, speaking of the commemoration of the 
true body BDd true blood of the Lord, had said that the body and 
blood were not present in any manner, he could be justly charged 
with having denied the real presence. But Hincmar does not say 
thai he did ; and peih^M Hmcmar was a follower of Faschastus, 
and consequently sqyposed that those, who opposed him as to the 
mode of Christ's presence in the Eucharist (for as to the substance 
and reality of the presence there was no question) were in enor. 
Nor is there any suflSdent authority for making John say, that in 
the eucharistical commemoration the body and blood of Christ 
are absent. This has been asserted by Mosheim, who writes {ad 
Sec, 1X4 Pari. 2. cap, 3. f, 20.) that John taught <* panem et 
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vmum absentis corporis et sanguinis Christi esse signa et inagmes.'* 
Mosheim gives us no voucher for this position, nor, I believe> 
could he. Any declaration of this kind made by John would have 
roused the whole world against him ; for, as Mosheim himself, 
when entering on the history of the Pascasian controversy, ob- 
serves, it had been hitherto the unanimous opinion of the Church 
that the body and blood of Christ were administered to those, who 
received the sacrament of the Lord's supper, and that they were 
really present in that hoiy institution ; but as to the mode of this 
presence there were various opinions, and there was not as yet 
any decision of the Church on this subject. Now the question ex- 
cited by the work of Pascasius was relative merely to the mode or 
A)rm, in which the body and blood of Christ are present in the sa- 
crament of the altar, and not to the presence itself. It was said 
work that gave occasion to John to draw up his treatise; and 
I have not as yet met with any decisive proof that he went farther 
in it than merely to impugn the system of Pascasius relative to 
the mode of Christ's presence. Yet, as the question was of a very 
nice and intricate nature, he probably used certain expressions, 
which some persons might have considered as heterodox. 

{^) The very plmuses used by the old Irish writers, when 
speaking of the celebration of Mass, are alone sufficient to show» 
what was the general belief on this pomt. Tliey call it the sacri< 
iice, the sacrifice of salvation, the mysteries of the sacrifice, the 
sacrificial mystery, the sacred mysteries of the Eucharist, the mys- 
teries of the sacred Eucharist; sacrjficium saltUUy sacrificii mt^S" 
terioy sacrificate mysterium, sacra Eucharistiae mysteria^ sacrae 
Euckaristiae mysieria. (See St Gallus ap, Wal, Strab, V. S. G. 
L. 1. c. 18. Cumineus, Life of Bt. Coluntba, cap. 4*. and Adam- 
nan, L. 1. c. 40. L. 2. c. I. L. 3. c. 12. and 17. &c.) Strong, 
however, as these expressions are, wliich could not be used were 
the body and blood of Christ supposed not to be really present, 
we find still stronger ones. Thus, the celebration of Mass is ex- 
pressed by the making of the body of Christ. Adamnan relates, 
{L, L c. 44.) that on a Sunday St. Columba ordered Cronan, whom, 
although a bishop, he thought to be only a priest^ Christi corpus 
€x more conficere. (See above Not. 182. to Chap, xi.) The con- 
secration of the Eucharist is called by those writers, immolation of 
ihe euti host or of the sacred Lords sacrifice; and the sacramen- 
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tal oonumiiuon is expressed by the phrase^ receiving the hod§f and 
blood of Christ or ofth^ Lord. In the ancient Life of St. Ita we 
read (cap, 17.) that on a solemn day, wishing to receive finom the 
hand ofa worthy priest the body and blood of Christy she went to 
Cloomacnois and there received in a secret manner the body and 
blood of the Lord, It is added that the deigy, not knowing what 
was become of the body and blood qfthe.Lord^ were greatly 
alanned and fasted together with the people until it was dis- 
covered, that Ita had received it. Then the priest, who had im- 
molated the host, (immolavit hostiam) whidi St. Ita received, 
went to see her, &c. (See above Chap. xi. $.3.) Cogitosus, de- 
scribing ( Vit. S. Brigidacj cap. S5.J the church of Kildare, says 
that by one door the bishop entered with his clergy to immolate 
the sacred Lord's sacrifice, sacra et Dominica immolare sacrijicia ; 
and that by another the abbess and her nuns entered, that they 
might enjoy the banquet o^ the body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
vi convivio corporis et sanguinis Jruantur Jesu Christi. Another 
phrase for tlie celebration of Mass was, with the M Irish, the 
offering of Christ's body. In the first Life of St. Kieran of Saigir 
(cap. 25.) it is said, that on every Christmas night, afVer his oom« 
munity had received the sacrificejrom his hand^ he used to go to 
the nunnery of St. Cocchea there to offer the body of Christ, iU 
corpus Christi offerret. Whenever the viaticum received before 
death is mentioned in the lives of our saints, it is usually called the 
sacred body and blood of the Lord; thus we read of St. Furaey 
(Life, L, I.e. S9»J that he died post sacri corporis et sangidnis 
sumptam vivificaiionem; and of St Fediin (Life, cap. 48.) that, 
sacrosancti corporis et sanguinis Dominici sacramentis munitus, 
he gave up his spirit to his Creator. 

Besides the use of these phrases, we find some o£ our ancient 
writers positively asserting that the body and blood of Christ are in 
the Euduuist. St. Columbanus of Bobbio, in his tract Depoeni- 
tsniiaruni mensura taxanda, (ap. Bibl. Pair, Tom. 12.) lays down 
No. 42. that confession be required deligently before Mass, lest a 
person should receive unworthily ; for, he says, the altar is the 
uibunal of Christ, and his body, which is there with his blood, 
marks out those w1k> approach in an unworthy state; tribunal enim 
Christi altare, et corpus suum inibi cum sanguine indicat ifuUgnos 
Lccedente^. Sedulius, tlie commentator of St Paul, in a note after 
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the word, Take and eat; thu is my body; (1 Cor. xi. 24.) says; 
<< As if Panl said, Beware not to eat that body unworthily, whereas 
it is the body of Christ; Qjuasi PauluSi Cavete ne illud corpus 
indigne comedatis^ dum corpus ChrUii *est" Usher, endeavour- 
ing {Discourse on the religion of the ancient Irish) to squeeze 
something against the real presence out of this Sedulius, has veiy 
unbecomingly omitted the now quoted passage, but gives us ano- 
ther, that comes just after it, in which Sedulius remarks on the 
words, in remembrance ofme^ (ibj that Christ " left a memoiy of 
himself unto us, just as if one, that was going on a distant journey, 
should leave some token with him whom he loved ; that as often 
as he beheld it he might call to his remembrance his benefits and 
fHendediip." How this passage militates against the doctrine of the 
real presence I cannot discover, especially after Sedulius having 
said what we have seen about the body of Christ. Any Catholic 
might speak in that manner, if treating of the institution of the 
holy sacrament, which is certainly commemorative of Christ's 
passion aad the b^efits received through it^ It is accordingly a 
token df Christ's love for us ; but this does not exclude his being 
really present in it, although in a maimer .different ftom that, in 
which he iq;)peared on the cross. : At this very day the Catholics 
use expressions similar to that of Sejdulius. In a lessiyn, written 
by St. Thomas of Aquino, of the oQpe for Corpus CMsti day it 
b stated, that in the sacrament << is kept Up the memory of that 
<^ most excellent charity, which Christ showed in his passion-— 
<< and that in the last supper, when, having celebrated the Pasch 
*^ with his disciples, he was about to pass frona this world to his 
<< Father, he instituted this sacrament as a perpetual memorial of 
<< his passion, a fulfilment of the ancient figures, the greatest of 
'* the miracles wrought by him, and thus left a singular comfort 
** to the persons grieved for his absence.*' Would any one quote 
this passage in opposition to the doctrine of the real presence, 
on account of said doctrine not being expressly mentioned in it ? 
But, it may be said, that doctrine is laid down in a former lesson 
taken firom the said tract of St. Thomas. To this I reply, that 
Sedulius had in like manner expressed that doctrine immediately 
before the words quoted by Usher, who, had he wished to act 
fairly, should have produced both passages. He all^^ also iviuu 
Sedulius has concerning << our offering daily (in the Mass) for the 
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commemoration of the Lord's passion, once performed, and our 
own salvation." What has this to do with the question ? What- 
ever some divines may have speculated about the nature d the 
sacrifice of the Mass, it is certainly commemorative of the Lord's 
passion, and derives all its virtue from the one passion on the cross ; 
and it is far from being an article of Catholic belief, that in the 
celebration of Mass there is any such thing as a new passion of 
Christ. " What is" saya Bossuet, (Hist, des Variations^ £,. vi. 
$. S7.) " the sacrifice (of the Mass) except Jesus Christ present 
in the sacrament of the Eucharist, and representing himself co his 
Father as the victim, by which he has been appeased ?" (See also 
ib, $. 23.) For, to be a truly commemorative sacrifice, it b neces- 
sary that Christ be really present ; otherwise how could the Mass, 
or the essential part of it, have been called the sacrifice of the Lordt 
as it has constantly been ? (See Veron, Regul.fidei, &a cap. 2. 
$. 14.) Usher was equally wrong in appealing to the poet Se- 
dulius. He quotes a passage, in which the poet, alluding to the 
ofiering of Melchisedec, mentions corn and wine, segetis Jrudus 
et gaudia vitis. But said passage is relative not to the Lord's sup- 
per, but to the one leper, who, out of ten, returned to thank 
Christ. Luke xvii. 15. Sedulius is very dear on the real pre- 
sence, where he alludes to the Eucharist. Of these passages* 
which have been very uncandidly omitted by Usher, although he 
had read them, one is in the Carmen Paschale, Lib. 4. as follows ; 

** Nee Dominum latuere doli, scelerisque futuri 
Prodidit auctorem, panem cui tradidit ipse, 
Q^ipanis tradendus erat ; nam corporis atque 
Sanguinis ille sui post quam duo munera sanxit, 
Atque dbum potumque dedit, quo perpete nunquam 
Esuriant sitiantque animae sine labe fideles." 

And ib, anotlier lower down ; 



« 



Corpus, sanguis, aqua, tria vitae munera nostrae : 
Fonte renascentes, membris et sanguine Christi 
Vesdmur, atque ideo templum Deitatis habemiir; 
Quod servare Deus nos annuat immaculatum, 
Et fadat tenues tanto mansore capaces,** 
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In the corresponding part of his prose work (L. 5. c 18.) on 
the same subject he says ; *' Omiles enim, qui Christo duce in 
aquarum fonte renacimur, ejus corpus et sanguinem sumentes edt- 
rous et potamus, ut Sancti Spiritus templum esse mereamur, &c. 
All we, tvko under our chief Christ are bom again in the 
Jbuntain of •water^ taking do eat and drink his body and bloody 
that tutf may deserve to be the temple of the Holy Ghost,** Sedu- 
lius alluded to the practice of the ancient Church, according to 
which the Eucharii^t was given to persons just afler their baptism. 
This was observed even with regard to infants, and continued 
down to as late as the 9th century. Alcuin says ; ** Afler an infant 
is baptized, Jet him be clothed. If Uic bishop be present, he is 
to be immediately confirmed with chrism, and then receive the 
communion ; but, if the bishop be absent, let him receive the 
communion from a priest." Jesse, bishop of Amiens, in a letter 
de ordine baptismi writes ; " Afler the three immersions let the bi- 
shop confirm the child with chrism in the forehead ; and lastly let 
him be confirmed or communicated witli the body and blood of 
Christ that he may become a member of Christ*' (Sec Bingham, 
Origines, &c. B. xii. cL 1. sect, 2.) Usher recurs also to the com- 
mentator Claudius, whom he supposed to be an Irishman. But, 
as he was not, (see Chap. xx. §. 14.) we might overlook what 
Usher strove to extort from him. Hie fact is, that the passage, 
which he quot^ from Claudius, is quite opposite to Iiis theory, 
notwithstanding the quibbles he uses to make him appear favour- 
able to it. If ever there was an autlior, who clearly announced 
the doctrine of the real presence and the sacrifice of the Mass, 
Claudius was one, and that in a passage quoted by Uslior himself 
(£/?. HiB. Syll. Not. ad No. 20.) from his commentary on Leviti- 
cus. These are his words ; ** Christus in cruce camem siiam fedt 
<* nobis esibilem. Nisi enim fuisset crucifixus, sacrifidum corpo- 
« ris ejus minime comederetur. Comeditur autem nunc in me- 
** taona. Dominicae passionis. Crucem tamen praeveniens in 
'^ Coena Apostolorum seipsum immolavit, qui post resuirectionem 
*^ in caeli tabemaculum suum sanguinem introduxit, portans dca* 
'' trices passionum. Christ on the cross made hisjlcsh eatable 
" Jbr us. For, unless he had been crucified, the sacrificce of his 
*^ body toould not be eaten. But it is eaten at present in memory 
" of the LorcTs passion. Yet anticipating the crossy he in the 
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** supper of the Apastks ifttmciated himtdft he toho after his re- 
" surrecHon itHroduced his blood into the tabemade of heaven^ 
** hearing m^hhim the scars of his st^erings" ' 

In the passages, which Usher collected on thk subject, and in 
those whence he undertook to prove that the Irish practised com* 
niunion under both kinds, he found the Eucharist often called 
the body and blood of Christ. To evade the strength and plain 
meaning of these expressions he recurs to dialectical and Calvfn- 
istical quibbles for the purpose of showing, that it woidd be ab- 
surd to suppose, that the body and blood are really and truly con- 
tained under the appearance of bread and wine. Here he deviated 
entirely from the purpose of his discourse ; whereas the question 
which he affected to discuss was merely historical, viz, what did 
the ancient Irish actiuiUy believe as to the nature of the Eudia* 
rist, and not whether what they believed was absurd and antiphilo* 
sophical or not. But pressed by plain words and facts he took 
shelter under scholastic wrangling, in which he was well versed, 
although far from being so in real and staunch theology, great as 
he undoubtedly was in histoiy. dironology, and antiquities. With 
considerable art he takes hold of the school opinions of some di- 
vines, such as the Rhemish ones, and then argues as if they were 
those of the whole Cathdic church ; but after all he does not 
cleariy explain his own doctrine, which, Uiere is eveiy reason to 
think, was rather Calvinistical than conformable to that of the 
Church of Kigland. As to the communion under both kinds, he 
might have saved himself the trouble of collecting passages con- 
cerning it ; for it is not denied that in old times it was practised in 
Ireland as well as every where else. Yet there were cases, in 
whidi that of the cup was withhdd; and we meet with a very re- 
Riaikable one in the Poenitentiale of St. Columhanus, which is 
annexed to his monastic rule. He prescribes, that novices do not 
approach the cup ; novitiiy quia indocti et inexperiif ad emUcem 
nonaccedant* (See Mabfllon, AnnaU Ben, ad A, 5901) 

Long as this note already is, I cannot but makeafew observations 
on certain notes which Toland adduces {Nazarenus^ Letter 2. sect, 
1 .) as annexed to a MS. copy of the four Go^ls written at Armagh. 
The writer or transcriber was one Maolbrighde, and it isnow in the 
Ibrleian library. Toland says that Simon, although on' other 
points quite mistaken as to this MS. was prettly right in his Bi" 
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hiiotheque Critique at gueanng it to be 800 years old, which would 
bring it8 age at present to more than 900. But* as Tobuid was 
versed both in the Irish language and in the histoiy of Ireland, he 
must have known that it is much more modera, as appears from 
various facts, dates, and names o^ princes^ cleigymen, &c. men- 
tioned in it, and from which Dr.O'Conor, (Prolegom. ParL 2. p, 
cLxi. sfq(j. ad Rcrum Hibem. Scriptores) very learnedly proves, 
that it was written in the year 1 138. Now who is there so ignorant 
as not to admit, that the doctrine of the real presence agaiiist 
which Toland urges these notes, was universally held in the 
Western Church, Ireland included, at that period ? Lest, how- 
ever, it may be said that the notes quoted by Toland, were co- 
pied from a text of older times, I shall lay them before the 
' reader. I must indeed take his word for the genuineness of them, as 
I have not access to said MS. He has letl; out some parts of them, 
wliich might help to elucidate the author's meaning ; but, even as 
he has given them, they prove nothing against the belief in the 
real presence. The first is, that *^ the reason for blessing the 
Lord's supper, was, l^hat it might mystically be made his body ;" 
after which occur these words ; " This bread is spiritually the 
Church, which is the body of Christ ; f// mysHce^ corpm eju& 
fieret — \piriliialiier panis hie Ecdesiae est, quae Corpus ChriM* 
Now the former words, instead of meaning what Toland wished 
to insinuate prove the reverse. The phrase, to be made his body^ 
conveys the idea of the real presence. Its being said that this is 
dbne mystically is just as if we should say that it is done in a 
mysterious manner, and surely this is held and spoken of by eveiy 
Catholic. * Instead of mystically, it Is usual at present, in ex- 
pressing the effect of the consecration of the elements, to say 
sacramentally. Thus the council of Trent, {Sess* 13. cap, 1.) 
afler having laid down ** that Christ is truly, really and sub« 
stantially present in the sacrament cf the Eucharist under the ap- 
pearance of bread and wine,*' adds, '^ that there is nothing re- 
pugnant in believing that our Saviour himself is always seated in 
heaven at the right hand of the Father according to the natural 
mode of existing, and that nevertheless he is in many other places 
sacramentally present to us with his substance.*' As to the latter 
words. This bread is spiritually, Sfc, they do not affect the ques- 
tion concemiug the real presencci and merely express a very usual 
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metaphorical allusion to the Church. Were they to be understood 
strictly, it would follow that Christ had no real human body. The 
second note is apparently more difficult, but probably would not 
be so, had Toland given us the whole of it. In this note the Eu- 
charist is called " the mystery and figrire of the body of Christ — the 
first figure of the New Testament — this figure is daily reiterated, is 
received in faith, &c." Mysterium et Jigiira Corporis Christi — 
prima Novi Testament i figura — Haec vero Jigura quotidie itero' 
tur, accipitur in Jide, &c. These words would not indicate the 
least doubt as to Christ being really and substantialy present in the 
Eucharist, were it not for the quibbling use which the CalvinLsts 
made of the term figure. Many of the most firm abettors of the 
real presence have not scrupled lo speak in a similar manner. 
Bellarmine, who oflen has such phrases, gives us a summary of 
them in his General Index, where he says; " Eucharistia est 
*' signum, symbolum, repraesentatio, ac typus mortis Christi, seu 
*< camis et sanguinis, ut visibiliter in cruce ilia suffixa, ille efiusus 
" est. The Eucharist is a sign, symbol, representation, and type 
" of the death of Christ, or of the Jlesh and blood according as 
'* the one toas affixed to the cross and the other shed" This man- 
ner of speaking does not by any means exclude the actual pre- 
sence of Christ's flesh and blood in the Eucharist. St. John 
Chrysostom says, (Horn. 1 7 in Ep, ad Hebr.) that the Eucharist 
is a type or figure of the sacrifice of the cross, and yet in the 
same place asserts, that the same Christ, who was then offered, is 
now offered. And surely the whole action, by which the sacra- 
ment of the altar is consecrated, is a representation of the death 
of Christ on the cross. The distinction of the elements of bread 
and wine, and the repeating of the mysterious words separately 
over them represent his passion and death, in which the blood 
flowed out of his body ; not that Christ dies again in the sacra- 
ment, but that he places himself in it as the victim who has died* 
and consequently as the sacrifice of redemption and salvation. It 
is therefore a very silly and indeed unlearned i»actice to argue 
firom such phrases as above agamst the doctrine of the real pre- 
sences^ In the great work, Perpetuiti de la Toy, by Amauld 
and Nicole, it is observed (Tom. I. Liv. x. cA. 4.) that such terms 
eoijigurei type, &c. have been, even since the time of the Beren- 
garian controversy, applied to the Eucharist by writers, who are 
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universally allowed to have been strenuous supporters of that doc- 
trine. No objection will, I suppose, be raised from the words of 
the note, received in faith ; for it is certainly a mystery, which 
requires faith both for believing in it and for receiving it worthily. 
Bellarmine says in the above quoted Index ; " Hoc mysterium 
(Eucharistia) sola fide comprehenditur, this mystery is compre' 
hended by faith alone.'* The third note, so far from favouring 
the system of Toland, is in direct opposition to it. Remarking on 
the words of our Saviour, This is my body, it has ; ** Et hoc 
dititf ne nostra dubitaret Jides de sacrificio quotidiano in Ecde* 
siay quasi corpus Christi esset, quoniam Christus in dextra Dei 
sedet,** Toland has translated the passage in such a manner as 
to make it appear contniry to the belief of the real presence. He 
renders it thus; " This he said, lest our faith should stagger 
about the daily sacrifice in the Church, as if it tvcre the body of 
Christ, since Christ sits on the right hand of God.** Now to ex- 
press the author's meaning in English, instead of were the body; 
the translation should be tvere not the body, or the whole should 
be be given as follows ; *< And Christ said these words, this is 
my body, lest our faith might doubt of the daily sacrifice in the 
Church being the body of Christ in consequence of Christ's sitting 
at the right hand of God." Surely no man of common sense 
would or could state, that Christ said the words, this is my body^ 
for the purpose of cautioning us not to believe that it is in the daily 
sacrifice. Are not, on the contrary, these the words, which have 
induced all antiquity to believe that it reaUy is in said sacrifice ? 
The words, which forced Luther, eager as he was to vex the Ca- 
tholics, to continue in that belief, and to defend it ? Those, which 
all the impuguers of the real presence have never been able to 
get over, or to explain in any rational manner different fix>m that 
of said doctrine ? The author's meaning is perfectly clear. His 
object was to show, that, whereas Christ sits at the right hand of 
the Father, doubts might arise concerning his body being in the 
daily aacrifice ; but that, to expel such doubts, Christ announced 
those plain and peremptoiy words, This is my body, 

I shall not enlarge further on these points, as my purpose is not 
controversy, but merely to prove tliat the ancient Irish did ac- 
tually and unequivocally hold the doctrine of the real presence, of 
the sacrifice of the Mass, &c. just as they are held at this day by 
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the CatholiiS. And indeed it would be very strange if they did 
not, fbl^ 'otheiSn^ise how could they have been in communion with 
the Eng|Iish Christians, whose greatest man Bede never accused 
them of any error as to the Eucharist, with the Romans, Ita- 
lians, French, &c. all of whom undoubtedly professed those 
doctrines? 

(95) See above f . 7- In the Pope's letter, which, according 
to Mauguin, was written about 865, we read; << Kehitum est 
'* Apostolatui nostro, quod opus B. Dionysii Areopagitae, quod de 
<< Divinis nominibus, vel caelestibus ordinibus Grraeco descripsit 
'' doquio, quidam vir Johannes, genere Scotus, suiter in Latinum 

transtulerit, quod juxta morem nobis mitti et nostro debuit 
judicio approbari, praesertim cum idem Joannes, licet multae 
*' sdentiae esse praedicetur, oLim non sane sapere in quilmadamjie- 
** quenii rumore diceretur. Itaque quod hactenus oniissum est vestra 
*^ ^industria suppleat, ct nobis praefatum opus sine ulla ciincta- 
'^ tione mittat, quatenus, dum a nostri Apostolatus judicio fuerit 
'' approbatum, ab omnibus incunctaneter nostra auctoritate accep- 
<^ tins habeatur." Some writers have said that the Tope had 
required that John should be sent to Rome, or banished from 
Paris, of whose school he was the C'iphal, This is founded on 
an alteration made in the Pope's letter after diceretur, or, as in 
said corrupted letter, dicatur, Balaenis (Ilisi. Univers, Paris. 
Tom, u p. 184.) has published this letter in its altered form from 
certain Collectanea of Naudacus. But the phrase Capital (head) 
of die school of Paris was not used until, at least, 300 years afler 
the death of Pope Nicholas. Would Anastasius have^ a few years 
after said letter was written, spoken in the gentle manner he did 
concerning John (see Noi» 77.) had the Pope been so displeased 
with him as that story insinuates. Besides, the Pope liimself does 
not positively charge John with maintaining errors, merely saying 
that it was reported that he formerly had. 

(96) This fable has been propagated chiefly by William of 
Malmesbuiy, from whom others have copied it, whicli is indeed 
surprizing, to this very day. We meet with it, amcmg several 
gross mistakes concerning John's transactions, in Rees' Cyclo- 
poedia. William has it De gestis regum Anglorum^ L. 9> c. 4. 
and De pontificibtis, L» 5. From him it was taken with other 
stories by Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, &c. He was so ill in- 
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formed of John's proceedings, that he makes Flonu write against 
his work On natures* Now we have seen that it was the treatise 
on predestination, which was answered by Flonis. 

(97) See Hist. Letter. Tom. 5. at Erigena. These verses have 
been published by Du Canga. 

(98; £x. c. Hoveden, AnnaL ad. A. 883. Matthew of West- 
minster, &c Thus Turner says, (History of the Anghsaxonsy 
B. 12. ch. 4.) that John went to England after the death of king 
Charles. 

(99) Asserius says, that Alfined diversi generis monachos in 
eodem monasterio congregare studuit: primitus Joannan pres^ 
byterum et monachum, scilicet Ealdsaxonum genercy abbatem 
constitnit.'* 

(100) See Mabillon, Annal. Ben. ad A. 895. Strange that 
Turner (ib.) strives to support the paradox of Jolm Scotus having 
been the same as John of Aetheling. 

§• X. Our John has been confounded also with 
another person of that name, who was in the twelfth 
century considered as a martyr at Malmesbury, and 
who is said to have been killed there by his school- 
boys with their writing styles. That such a circum- 
stances occurred at Malmesbury is very doubtful ; 
but whether true or false, it is an idle conjecture to 
suppose, that this John called martyr was the same 
as John Scotus. (101) The fact is, that John 
Scotus remained in France and died there previous, 
in all probability, to the death of his] protector 
Charles the bald, (102) which occurred in 877. 
And it appears certain, that his death was prior to 
875, the year in which Anastasius wrote to Charles 
concerning the translation of Dionysius Areopa- 
gites« (103) For Anastasius speaks ot John in such 
a manner as if he were already dead. (104) 

Besides the works already mentioned, John 
drew up a translation of, at least in part, the 
Greek scholia of St. Maximus on difficult passages 
of St. Gregory -Nazianzen. (105) He is usually 
supposed to have been the John, who compiled the 
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Excerpta concerning the differences and agreements 
of the Greek and Latin verbs^ which are found 
among the writings of Macrobius. (106) Seven 
Latin poems of his, mixed with Greek lines, but 
diflPerent from the Greek and Latin verses above 
mentioned, are still extant; (107) but whether they 
have been published as yet I am not able to tell. 
Some other works have been attributed to him 
without sufficient proof or authority, except a 
homily on the beginning of the Gospel of St. 
John. (108) 

(101) This story comes also from William of Malmesbury (ib.) 
who, after telling us that John Scotus was induced by the muni- 
ficence of Alfred to go to England, and that he taught at Malrae»* 
buiy, makes him be killed there by boys. He gives the epitaph, 
which was to be seen in that place ; 

Clauditur hoc tumulo sanctus sojAista Joannes, 
Q^^ ditattis eratjam vivens dogmate miro. 
Martyrio tandem Christi conscendere regnuw, 
QnOi meruit J sancti regnant per secula cunctL 

What has this to do with John Scotus ? Would Asscriiui have 
been ignorant of John Scotus' martyrdom at Malmesbury, he who 
mentions so particularly the murder of John of Actheling ? None 
of the many old writers, prior to William, who speak so often of 
John Scotus, ever call him a martyr, not even the Bcrengarius hh 
great admirer and defender. The feble of John Scotus having 
been the same as John of Malmesbury is still kept up by some 
superficial writers ; but, like certain other stuff of theirs relative to 
him, it is not worth fuithcr consideration. 

(102) SeeMabillon, AnnaL Ben, Tom. 3 p. 242. and Hist. 
Letter, at Erigena. 

(103) This letter (see above Not. 77.) is stated in a MS. copy 
of hf which was in the Jesuits* library at Boui^s, to have been 
written on the 2Sd of March, 8tli Indiction, that is A, D. 875, 
six years after the eighth General council, which is mentioned in 
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the latter part of it. {See Dissert, on John Scotus by F. Paris. 

ArLS.) 

(IM) Anastasius remarking on John's method of translation 
saysy that he was an humble man. Were John then alive> he 
would have said ist not 'was. He observes that John would not 
have received the gift of tongues had he not been burning with the 
fire of charity, and uses some other verbs in past tenses strongly 
indicating that John had ere that time left this world. Some 
writers have said, that he returned to Ireland in his latter days and 
died there. This is a mere conjecture without any foundation: 
Had he died in Ireland, there would be some mention of him in 
the Irish annals. 

(105) Hist. Letter, ib. It has been published by Gale at the 
end of the work On Natures, 

(106) See ib- and Usher, Ep. Htb. Si/IL Not. to No. 23. 
(107 ) Hist. Letter. Avertissement to Tom. 5. p. xix. 

(108) Ib. at Erigetia, The &bulous Bale says that John 
translated Aristotelis Moralia de secretis secretorum^ seu recto 
regimine principum into Ch&ldaiCf Arabic, and Latin. He founded 
this nonsense on a story patched up by some old Scotch writers, 
and still retained by some new ones, viz. that John, when very 
young, travelled to Atliens and there studied the Greek, Chaldalc, 
and Arabic languages. What a shame to advance such ifooleries ! 

§• XI. Much has been said about John's name 
having been in the Roman maityrology at 10 No- 
vember. It would be very strange if it had been 
placed in it by the authority of any Pope, consider- 
ing that his book on the Eucharist had been con- 
demned by the council of Versalli, and that his doc- 
trines on predestination had been also condemned 
long before ; to which may be added that there has 
been a great and rather general prejudice against his 
character with regard to orthodoxy. To clear up 
this matter, it is to be observed that the name of the 
John, who is said to have been killed at Malmes- 
bury, was in some Anglican calendars at 10 No- 
vember and got into the edition of the Roman Mar- 
tyrology published by order of Pope Gregory xiii. 
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at Antwerp in 1586. (109) This was owing to the 
said John having been confounded with John bishop 
of Mecklenbnrj^, who was a real martyr, and who 
suffered dn the 10th of Novemb^, A. D. 1065. 
This John was a Scotus, or Irishman, and, having 
beenappointid bishop of Mecklenburgh, was sent to 
preach in Slavonia, that is, the old Slavonia lying 
between the Elbe and the Vistula, which was inha- 
bited by the Vandals, Vinuli, &c. He was most 
cruelly treated in that country, and barbarously put 
to death in their chief town Rethre at the time 
now mentioned. (110) Considering all these cir* 
cumstances, it may be fairly concluded that the 
matter stood as follows. There was buried at Ma]* 
mesbury a John, surnamed the Wise^ but not called 
martyr by older writers. (Ill) This surname gave 
rise to a notion that he was the same as the renowned 
John Scotus ; and thus it became necessary to sup. 
posse that John Scotua was at Malmesbiiry. Then, 
to account for his having been there, was made up 
the story of his going over to Alfred, &c. Mean- 
while the cruel death of John of Aetheling, caused 
by repeated wounds inlSicted at the insti^tion of 
some of his monks, was much spoken of in England. 
Some of the good people of Malmesbury took it into 
their heads, that this murdered John was no other 
than their John the Wise i but, as it would have 
been aukward to make him appear as killed by, or 
through the means of monks, the blame of his death 
was thrown upon the poor schoolboys. (112) One 
circumstance was still wanting, viz. the day of the 
martyrdom, whereas William of Malmesbury and 
his followers had not marked it. Luckily some one 
found the martyrdom of John Scotus assigned to the 
10th of November, and without troubling himself 
about Mecklenburgh, of which he had been bishop, 
or Slavonia, where he was killed, identified him with 
John of Malmesbury ; and hence for this John the 
IQth of November was marked \n some English ca- 
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lendars, &c. Thus by putting vnrious Johns in re- 
quisition the history of John Scotus Etigeiuk has been 
egregiously mangled and distorted. (113) 

(109) In tlmt martyrology are these . wonja ; ** Eqdem die 
(10th November) S. Joannis Seotif gut graphiis puerarum con^ 
Jbssus marttfru coronam adeptus estr Dupin states (at 9th cen- 
tury Vol. 2. p. 87. English ed.) tliat they are not in any other 
edition of the Roman marQoiology ; and Mabil^m "^^ mention 
of oply the Antweip edition of 1586 as pontainii^ -the name of 
John Scotus. (See Acta Ben, Sec. 4. Par. 2. /?•. 513.) Yet 
Fitzsimon says ( Catalag. praecip. sanctorum Hiberniae^ li^ A* 
1619.) that it was in an edition of 1583, and 6iddwF» that i( 
was Baroniusy who expunged it from the Martyrology. ** 1 
know/' he adds, ** that tliere was ready an apology for John , 
Scotus approved of by the suffirages of great Popes, Cardinals, 
&cJ* Such an apology has not yet seen the light nor probably 
ever will. As to the year 158S, mentioned by Fitzsimon, either 
it is a mistake far 1586, or he confounded the Roman Martyro- 
logy with an edition of that of Usuard published at Antwerp in 
1583, in the appendbc to which Molanus, led astray by Hector 
Boethius, inserted the name of John Scotus. Arnold Wion also 
fell into this mistake. (See F. Paris, Dissertation^ &q. Art. 7.) 
By the bye, F. Paris was wrong in denying, . that the name of John 
Scotus was in any Roman Martyrology published at Antweip in 
1586, and maintaining that there was no such edition. But there 
certainly was, and printed by Chr. Plantinus. .. There is a copy of 
it in the library of Trinity CoU^e Dublin, with John's name as 
above, which got into it from the appendix to that of Usuard by 
Molanus. Although that Antwerp edition was prii^ied by order of 
Gregoiy xiii. it does not follow that he approved of it or of the 
insertion of John's name; nor indeed coidd he,, whereas he was 
dead since the 10th April of the preceding year 1585. 

(110) SeeEeury L. 61. §. 17. John of Mecklenburgh is 
praised more than once by Adam of Bremen. See also Colgan, 
A A. SS.J7. 407. and below Chap. xxv. §. 3. 

(111) Gotzelin, who wrote some time before William of Malmes- 
bufy published liis De gestis^ &c. makes mention (Catalogue 
ofsainU buried in England) of John the Wise, whose remains, 
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as well as those of Aldhelm, were in the church of Malmesbuiy. 
(See the Dissertation by F. Paris, art. 6.) 

(112) Li the epitaph (above Not, 101 .) which was written before 
the times of William of Malmesbury, but after John the Wise had 
been confounded with John of Aetheling, there is no mention of 
those schoolboys. Were the martyrdom caused by them, would 
not some notice have been taken of such a circumstanc^ as greatly 
heightening the account of the martyr s sufferings ? It is also worth 
observation, that in said epitaph John is not called Scottcs ; whence 
we may info*, that the opinion of his having been the same as John 
Sootus was not prevalent at tlie time it was written ; otherwise, 
there would assuredly be something in it to indicate, that he W9s 
the &r filmed John Scotus. 

(US) See Mabillon and Dupin, locc. citt. ad Not, 9. and Har- 
ris, f Writers at Erigena ) 

§. XII. At the same time with John, or perhaps 
somewhat earlier, there was another Irish philoso- 
pher in France, named Macarius, originally, I sup- 
pose Meeker or Meagher^ who disseminated an error, 
afterwards maintained by Averroes, viz. that all men 
had but one soul. From him it was taken by a monk 
of Corbie, against whom Ratramn wrote a treatise on 
that subject. (114) A monk, Columbanus, who from 
his name may be fairly supposed to have been an 
Irishman, flourished also in France in these times. 
By order of Charles the bald he put in verse an old 
genealogy of emperors, kings, and French lords, 
which had been drawn up by that sovereign. (115) 
Among the Capitulars of this Charles there is one, 
taken from the Acts of the council of Meaux held 
in 845, relative to the hospitals founded by pious 
Irishuien in France, for persons belonging to their 
nation. In it the king is informed that they were 
usurped by strangers, and reduced to a state of de- 
solation, so that not only persons applying for ad- 
mission were not received, but likewise those, who 
had from their infancy served God in them, were 
driven out and forced to beg from door to door. 
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(116) Whether the king took care to have a stop 
put to this abuse, we are not informed. To this pe* 
riod belonged the abbot Patrick, who is said to have 
flourished in 850, and to have left Ireland about th at 
time, retiring to Glastonbury, where he died on a 
24th of August. His history has been greatly ob- 
scured by liis having been confounded by some 
Glastonian scribblers with our great apostle. (117) 
It does not appear that he became abbot of Glaston- 
bury ; but he had been an abbot in Ireland, and 
perhaps a bishop. He was apparently one of those, 
who fled from the fury of the Northmen ; and it 
may be plausibly conjectured, that he was the same 
as Moel-Patrick, son of Fianchon, a bishop, an- 
chorite, and abbot elect of Armagh, who died in 
863, (1 18) There is no foundation For the opinion of 
some writers, that the abbot Patrick was the insti- 
tutor of Patrick's Purgatory in Lough Derg; (119) 
and as to some writings attributed to him, the autho- 
rity, on which they are, is such as to render them 
not worth inquiring into. ( 120) 

Among the Irish emigrants of these times I find a 
pious and learned priest, named Probus, who must 
not be confounded with Probus the biographer of 
St. Patrick 0^1) He retired to the monastery of 
St. Alban of M entz, where he died on the 26th of 
May, A. D. 859. He was very fond of classical 
studies, insomuch so that his friend Lupus of Fer- 
rieres thought that he applied to them more than 
became an ecclesiastic, and composed many tracts, 
several of which seem to have been poetical. None 
of his works appear to be now extant. He is praised 
in the Annals of Fulda as a man of pure doctrine 
and holy life, who was 4in honour to the church of 
Mentz. (122) 

(IH) MalMllon says {Annal Ben. ad, A. 867.) that Macarius, 
whose error was that there is but one soul in all men, was, perhaps, 
the Macarius to whom Rabanus dedicated bis book De Computo, 

VOL. III. Y 
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Rataramn gave him the nieknone Baccharius. Ratramn's tiact 
against his disdple of Corbie was in an okl MS. d the monasterj 
of St. El^ius of Neyon^ Harris in iib incorrect account of Ma- 
carins f Writers J has changed k into a tract written by Macarius 
himself. But no account remains of any writings of Macarius, 
although he was a teacha*. 

(1 15) Hist. Letter. Tom. v. p. 513. "^^ 

(1 16) This Capitdar may be seen in SiriBoncrs collection under 
the head of dtli Capitular. It is also in Baluze*s Capitularif Tom* 
2. coi. Si. The hospitals are called HospUalia Scottorwn, that is, 
says Sirmond, Hibemorum^ as he proves in lus note, which has 
been copied by Baloze, ib. col. 731. See also Fleury, Hist. Eccl. 
Lh. 48. §. SQ. 

(117) See Chap. vii. 9ndib. Not. 20. 

(118) 4 Masters ap. A A. SS.p. 366. Their date is 861. yet, 
as Patrick of Glastonbury is said to have bdonged to Rosdela, 
(see Not. 18 and 20 to Chap, vii.) it seems more probable, that lie 
was dSTerent from Mod Patrick. 

(119) See Chap, vn. §. 14. 

. (120) See Wareand Harris, Writers at Patrick abbot. 

(121) We have already seen, (Chap, iii. §. 3.) that the au- 
thor of the Life of St. Patrick, whose original name was Coenea- 
chair, lived m the tenth century. Probably that was also the 
Irish name of the Probus we are now treating of. 

(122) See Histoire Letter. Totfi. v. p. 209. se^j^ at ProbuSy 
and Mabillon, Annal. &c. at A. 836. 

§« XIII. Of the ecclesiastical a&irs of Ireland for 
many years after about 852 very imperfect accounts 
remain. Mane, son of Huargusa, who became bishop 
of Emly in 850, (1«S) died in 857, and was suc- 
ceeded by Coenfeolad who was also king of Cashel 
and Uved until 872. (124) Aedgen sumamed Brito^ 
apparently a Briton, scribe, ancnoret, and bishop of 
Kildare, died in the 1 l6th year of his age on the 18th 
of December, 863. (125) He was succeeded by 
Moengal, who lived until 870, and after whom 
was. Robartach Mac-Naserda, who died in 874, 
and whose memory was revered on the ]5Ui of Ja« 
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nuary. (126) Another bishop of Kildare, Lasrah 
Mac-Mochtighern, is said to have died in the same 
year. Cathald Mac-Corbmac, bishop of Clonfert, a 
distinguished and .eminent man died in 862. (12?) 
A namesake of his was in these times bishop and ab- 
bot ofClondalkin, whose death is assigned to 876 
(877). (128) Manchen, bishop of Leighlin, died 
in 864. (129) To the year 866 are affixed the 
deaths of St. Conall son of Fiachna prince of East 
Meath, and of the royal blood of Ireland, and bishop 
at Killskire five miles from Kells in Meath and the 
only bishop we meet with in that place ; of St. Cor- 
mac Hua Liathain, an anchoret, <abbot, and bishop, 
whose see I cannot discover ; of Aidhechar a bishop 
and chronographcr and abbot of Connor and Lann- 
cla ; and of Robertach likewise a chronographcr and 
bishop of Finglas. (130) Cormac Mac-Eladac, a 
scribe, abbot, and bishop of Saigir, died in 868, and 
in 872 Coenchamrac, bishop and abbot of Louth. 
(131) Fachtna, or rather Fethgna, who had suc- 
ceeded Diermit at Armagh in 852, died on the 12th 
of February or 6th of October, 874. (132) In some 
of our annals he is styled " Comorban (heir) of St. 
Patrick and head of the religion (primate) of all Ire- 
land,*' whence it may be concluded that, whatever 
opposition there was to the exercise of the rights of 
Armagh during the contests for the possession of 
that see, they were universally acknowledged in his 
time. He was succeeded by Anmire, who held the 
see only nine months, and died in 874 or 875. 
(133) After him was Cathasach Mac-Robertach, 
whom we find called prince of Armagh. His in- 
cumbency lasted four years, and he died some time 
. in 879, before the end of which year Moelcoba 
Mac-Crunnvail was archbishop of Armagh. For he 
is styled by that title, when in said year he was, 
together with Mochta or M octeus, a lecturer of Ar- 
magh, made prisoner by the Northmen. (134^) 
He is stated to have lield the see for five years, 
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which agrees with his death being assigned to 885, 
or 886. (135) 

(123) Above §. 3. (124) Ware, Bishops at Emhf, 

(125) Idem at Kildarefrom tlie4 Masters ap* TV. Th.p, 629. 
Their date is 862 (863). 

(126) See Ware ib. and 4 Masters, ib, who add that Robar* 
*tach had been also a scribe, or doctor, and abbot of Achoniy. 

They observe tlmt Inis-Robartach, or the island of Robartachy 
got its name from him. Harris sap, in his addition to Ware, that 
he did not know the situation of it. Perhaps it was the tract now 
called the island of AUen and surrounded by the bog of said name 
in the county of Kfldare. There is a place in it called Roberts- 
town 21 miles from Dublin. 

(127) 4 Masters op. A A. p. 544 at A. 861 (862) 

(128) lb. 

(129) lb. p. 332. ad A, 863 (864). Ware (at Leighlin) has 
A 865. 

(130) 4 Masters ap. A A. SS. p. 784. Besides Clormac Hua 
Liathain they have fib* p. 360.) two other bishops Connac prior 
to him, one a scribe and bishop at Kill-Fobric (barony of Ibridcan, 
county of Clare,) who died in 837 (838); and another a writer and 
bishop at Laithrigh-briuin in the country of the O'Foelans (see ib, 
p. 541.) and now county of Waterford, whose death they assign 
to 854 (855). Colgan find. Chran. ib.) calls Aidhecar abbot of 
KiUrden$is\ but this means the same as Lann-da^ whereas the 
Welsh word Lan or jL/an, which was much used by the ancient 
Irish, oonresponds to our KiU or KtUe. Of these bishops Conal 
is the only one particularly treated of by Colgan, viz. at 28 March 
the anniversary of his death. 

(131) 4 Masters ib. p. 360 and 473 ad A. 867 (868), and p. 
736 ad A. 871 (872). There were some other minor bishops in 
these times ; but the names of almost all of them are unknown. 

(132) See Ware at Armagh and Tr. Th. p. 295 ad. A. 873 
(874.) Colgan says that his memory was revered on the 12th of 
February. O'Flaherty {MS. not. ib.J remarks that he should have 
said 6th of October. But even supposing that Fethgna died on 
that day, his commemoration might have been on the day marked 
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by Colgan. Yet Colgan adds, that Fethgna died on the 12th of 
February. 

(135) Ware and Tr. Tk. locc. dU. The Cadiel catalogue at- 
lows hhn one year, as it avoids fiactioiial parts of the yeanu 

(134) U8her,/iMlL Chron. ad. A. 879 fiom the Annab of Ulster. 

(135) 4 Masters ap. Tr. TA. p. 296 at A. 8SB (886) I have 
here followed the series of the catalogue from the Filter of Ca- 
shel, which is preferred by Ware and Colgan. Harris has added 
certain dates for Cathasach and Moelcoba, which make Ware's 
statement appear very confused. The Annals of Ulster differ from 
the Cashel catalogue as to the succession of Anmire, &c For they 
place Anmire after Modcoba. Then in the 4 Masters we find 
dates disagreeing with those of other accounts, and which Colgan 
considers as wrong. Not being able to reconcile these jarring 
statements, I shall merely lay before the reader a system drawn up 
by O'Flaherty, which I find in a MS. note to Tr. Th. p, 292. It 
is this : Fetl^a, who died in 874, was succeeded by Modcoba, 
who having held the see until 879 was taken by the N<Mtfamen. 
In consequence of his captivity, Anmire was placed on the chair of 
Armagh, and after nine months possession died in said year 879, 
in which he was succeeded by Cathasach, who ruled for four years 
and died in 883. In another MS. note {ib. p. 319.) he says that 
Modcoba lived after his o^ivity until 888. 

§. XIV. Indrect, who was abbot of Hy in 849 (136) 
and a very wise man, suffered martyrdom through 
some Anglo *Saxons on the 1 2th of March, A. D. 853. 
(137) what was the cause, or on what occasion, or 
where he was killed I cannot discover ; but it could 
hardly have been on account of his faith, as the 
Anglo-Saxons were then Christians. Perhaps he 
was murdered by robbers ; and it is known that in 
those times holy and distinguished men, so put to 
death, used to be called martyrs. His next succes- 
sor at Hy wasy in all appearance, Kellach, son of 
Alild, who was also abbot of Kildare, and who died 
in the country of the Picts in 865. (138) After 
him the abbot of Hy was Feradach, son of Cormac, 
who lived until 880. (139) During hb administra- 
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tion, and in the year 878, the shidne and re- 
lies of St. Columba were brought to Ireland, lest 
these might fall into the hands of the Danes. (J40) 
It can scarcely be doubted that it was on this occa- 
sion that the remains of St. Columba were depo- 
sited at Down, where those of St. Patrick had been 
from the beginning, and whither those of St. 
Bridget had been removed some not long time be- 
fore. (141) 

During this period Ireland herself had been 
greatly harassed by the Northmen. In 853 Am- 
lave, alias Auliffe or Olave, a Norwegian prince, 
accompanied by two brothers of his, Sitric and 
Ivar, alias lobhar, came to Ireland, and all the 
Northmen submitted to him, and he exacted con- 
tributions from the Irish. (142) Amlave took pos- 
session of Dublin, and Ivar of Limerick, which he 
built or rather enlarged ; . ( ] 43) and Sitric is said to 
have built Waterford. (144) In 856 a sharp war was 
carried on between them and Maelseachlin, king of 
Ireland, in which great numbers were slain on both 
sides; and in 857 there was fighting in Munster, 
during which Carthan Fionn with the Irish and 
Danes of his party were defeated by Ivar and Am- 
lave, who afterwards in 859 ravaged Meath. (145) 
In 860 Maelseachlin defeated the Danes of Dublin, 
and in the same year a party of Danes assisted Aidus 
or Aedan Finnliath, son of the former king Niall 
Calne, in another devastation of Meath. It was 
through the assistance of Amlave and his followers 
that this Aidus was raised to the throne of Ireland 
in 863. (146) Yet he afterwards quarrelled with the 
Northmen, and joined Kieran son of Ronan and the 
Kinel-Eogain (the people of Tyrone) in a battle 
against them in 866, near Lough Foyle, in which 
they came off triumphant with the heads of 240 
of the Northmen chiefs. (147) In 869 Amlave 
plundered Armagh, burned the town and all its 
sacred edifices, &c. and killed or made prisoners 
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a()Out lOOO persons. (148) While iu the year 870 
h^ and Ivar were absent in North Britain, where 
they destroyed Alcluith or Dunbartoni the Irish 
king Aidus Finnliath laid waste LeiojBter from Dub- 
Jin to .Gowran» and soon after their return to Ireland 
in 871, with 200 ships, Amlave died. (149) Ivar 
then became king, of all the Northmen in Ireland, 
but died in 87^» in which year, while Donc^h, son 
of Dubhdavoirean king of Cashiel> and Carrol prince 
of Ossory, were devastating Connaught,^ the Danes 
of Dublin plundered Munster. (150) Then we find 
the Northmen fighting among themselves, as like- 
wise the Irish, for instance, the Moxponians against 
the people of Meath in &80. 

(136) See above §. 2. 

(137) A A. SS. p. 254t. from tlic 4 Masters at A. 852 (853.) 

( 138) Annak of Ukter at A. 864> (865). The 4 Masters ap. 
Tr. Th.p. 500. and 699. have A. 863 (864). 

(139) Annals of Ulster at A. 879 (880). According to the 4 
Masters, (Tr. T^. p. 50a) Feiadach died in 877 (878). 

(140) lb. at A. 877 (878). The 4 Masters, (loc cU.) ass^ 
this removal to 875 (876). What I call reliques, Johnstone, (Ex- 
tracts, Sfc.) calls oaths. See O'Reilly's Irish Dictionary. Com- 
pare with Nat. 27. above. 

(141) As to the time of tlie removal of St. Bngid's remains to 
Down, see Not, 18. to Chap. viii. Colgan conjectures (Tr. Th. p. 
566.) that the person, who removed thern^ was Keallach abbot of 
KOdare and Hy, who, as we have just seen, died in 865. With 
regard to those of St. CkUumba, O'Donnel relates (Life of St* 
Col. B. 3. ch. 78.) that they were brought to Down in the time of 
Mander the son of a Danish king, who was laying waste the 
northern parts of Britain and the island oX Hy. He has a story, 
which we may pass by, about how the Danes threw the sarcopha- 
gus containing them into the sea, and how it floated to Down, 
where it was opened by the abbot of that.place, &c. O'Flaherty. 
(MS. NoL ad loc. Tr. Th. p. 446.) marks A. 875 as the year 
of this removal to Down, meaning the 875 (876) of the 4 Mas« 
ters, for the transferring of tlie shrine, &c. to Ireland, whicht 
however, the .Annals of Ulster assign to 878. 
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(142) Antials of Ulster at 852 (85S). They adl AmlaTe 
king of the Lochlanach. In the annals of Innisfallen we fead» 
aooording to Mr. O'Reilly's translation ; '' J. 855. Auliflfe the 
king of Nonra/s son came this year into Irdand, aooonipanied in 
that expedition by his two brothers Sitric and lobhnr. Tlie 
Danes and Norw^iians submitted to himy and he was also paid tri- 
bute by the Irish." 

(143) Were we to believe Giraldus Cambrenai% Sitric was the 
founder of Limerick. But we have seen (above §. 3.) that it wns 
already a town ir, at least, a village, vdieme Danish ships were sta^- 
tioned in the ame of Turgesius. And hence also it appears, that 
the Northmen were in possession of it before 855, the year matked 
by Ferrar, History of Limerick^ p. 5. He refers to Ware, who 
says nothing about the year 855. Ware mdeed ( Anliq. cap* 24. at 
A. 853.) quotes a passage from Giraldus, in which that author 
states, that Amlave built Dublin, Ivar, Limerick, &c As to this 
building of Dublin, Giraldus was quite wrong ; for from what has 
been seen (above $. 1. and 3.) it is plain that it was inJiabited by 
the Northmen several years previous to the arrival of Amlave; 
and the Annals of Innisfallen affix their first taking possession of 
it to A. jD. 837. It is, however, true that both Dublin and Li- 
merick, which were inconsiderable places, before they were first 
occupied by the Northmen, were probably mudi enlaiged by Am- 
lave and Ivar. 

(144) That Sitric was the founder of Wateiford, as Giraldus 
says, seems to be umvereally allowed. Smith [History of Waters 
ford, ch. 4.) assigns the foundation of it to A. 853. But it was 
probably somewhat later. 

(145) Annals of Innisfallen, and Ware, Anttq. cap. 24. 

(146) Annals of Innisfollen. Compare with Chap. xx. $. 8. 

(147) lb. at A. 866. 

(148) lb. at A. 869. and Ware Aniiq. cap. 24. The Annals 
of Ulster (Johnstone's Extracts) and the 4 Masters, (ap. Tr. Th.p. 
2950 assign this destruction of Arma^ to A. 867 (868). 

(149) See Annals of Innisfallen at 870, (871) and compare with 
Ware ib. 

(150) ft. at A. 873. Ware assigns the death of Ivar to 

872. 
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§. XV. While this miserable state of affiurs con- 
tinued it might seem that studies of every sort were 
neglected in Ireland. But it does not appear that» 
with the exception of Armagh and Hy, the religious 
establishments and schools were much disturbed or 
nearly as much harassed as they had been in the times 
of Turgesius. And in fact, besides some learned 
men already mentioned, we find several others, who 
were distinguished in this period as scribes or doctors 
and writers. Luacharen a scribe of Clonmacnois died 
in 864 ; Martin of the same place and another Mar- 
tin, scribe of Devenish, in 868; (151) Cobhtach Mac- 
Muredach, abbot of Kildare, and famous forhis wisdom^ 
in 869 ; (162) Dubthach scribe of Kill-achaid (county 
of Cavan) in 870 ; Robartach, a monk and scribe of 
Durrow (King's county) and a very exact chrono- 
grapher in 87 1 ; Aidus scribe of Roscommon, and 
Torpadius of Tallaght in 873 ; Robartach O'Kearta 
scribe of Kill-achaid in 874; Domnald scribe of 
Cork in 875 ; Moelpatrick scribe of Trevet (Meath) 
in 885 ; Suibhne a celebrated doctor of Clonmacnois 
in 890, to whom we may add Soerbrethach of Cork, 
who died in 892. (152) Concerning these pei-sons 
I do not find any thing particular related, and I have 
made mention of them merely to show that» not« 
withstanding the misfortunes of that period, schools 
were still kept up, and that Ireland could then boast 
not only of the learned men, who removed to foreign 
countries, but likewise of many others that remained 
at home. 

Among the distinguished persons of the latterpart 
of the ninth century, marked as saints in the uish 
calendars, we meet with Suibhne O'Fionnachta, bishop 
of Kildare, who died in 879; Scannal, likewise 
bishop of Kildare, who died in 882 ; (154) Mure- 
dach son of Bran, a king of Leinster, and abbot of 
Kildare, whose death is assigned to 883, (155) as 
is also that of Tulelatia, abb<^ of its nunnery ; and 
Moeldar, bishop of Clonmacnois, who died in 887. 
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(156) But the most celebrated saint of this period 
was Corbre, or Corpreus, surnamed Cronii that is 
crooked or bent, wno succeeded Mqeldar in the 
see of ClonmacnoiSi His reputation was so great* 
that he was called the head of the religious 
of almost all the Irish of his time. As no Acts 
of his are extant, I can only add, that he 4ied 
in 900 on the 6th of March, the anniversary of 
which was celebrated as a festival at Clonmacnoi^ 

(157) 

(151) Tr. Th. p. 632. and Ind. Chron. 

(152) J6. 17.629. 

(153) See ib. p. 682. and Ind. Chron. 1 have added a year ta 
each of ita dates. Suibne of Clonmacnois is spoken of under 
the name of Swifney by some English annalists at A. 891, as the 
most skBfiil doctor of th^ Scoti or Irish, and the Annals of Ulster, 
marking his death, call him an anchoret and an excellent scribe. 
(See Usher, p. 732.) He was in all appeamnce the person, 
whom Caradoc of Lancarvan, quoted by Usher (t'A.) calls Sub-' 
wan Cubin, and who, he says, being the greatest of the doctors of 
Sooda (Irdand) died in 889. Caradoc took this date from some 
Irish document, and it is the very one given for Suibhe*s death 
by the 4 Masters, whidi, according to the usual method, I have 
change^ into 890. It differs only by one year from that of those 
English annals. Florence of Worcester has a date different fiom 
both, viz. A. 892. 

(154) 4 Mastem, ap. Tr. Th. ;). 629 at ^, 878 (879) and 881 
(882). Ware, {Bishops at KUdare) assigns the death of Suibhne 
0*Fionnachta to 880, and that of Scannal to 884. 

(155) Tr. Th: ib. A. 882 (88S). ArchdaU (Monast.atKildare) 
has Muradach at A. 882 ; but he had him before at A, 870, where 
he calls him Moreigh Mc. Bro^^ without any authority, although 
he strangely refers to Tr. Th. p. 629, where no such person is 
mentioned at that year. He says that Moreigh, i. e. Muredach, 
had beai king of Lcinster ; but this is a mistake founded upon a 
typographical error in Tr. Th. ib. where rex appears instead of 
regis. And it is clear from the catalogue of the kings of Leiuster, 
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{ib.p. 598.) that there was no Muredach, or Moreigh^son of Bran^ 
or Broyn, among them. 

(156) Four Masters ap. A A. SS.p, 509. ad 886 (887.) 

(157) See A 4. SS, ad 6 Mart, where Colgan treats of St. 
Corpreus. I have added a year to his date from Uie 4 Masters. 
He relates a curious anecdote, which indeed we are not bound to 
believe, of Maelsechlain, who had been king of Ireland, oppeaxmg 
to the saint, and telling him that he was in purgatory together with 
the priest, who had been his confessor during bis lifetime. It is 
added, that Corpreus prayed for the deliverance of the king, while 
his priests prayed for that of the quondam confessor, and that th^ 
were both freed from puigatory in the course of a year. WluM;- 
ever may be thought of this narrative, it shows the prdctice of thp 
times as to praying for the dead, which was observed in Ireland at 
much earlier periods. It is very odd, that Usher undertook (2>m- 
course of the Religion, Sfc* ch. 3.) the hopeless task of endeavour- 
ing to prove that the ancient Irish did not pray for the dead ; for, 
historically speaking, whether they were right or wrong, there is no- 
thing more certain or more easily demonstrated than that they did* 
As to what he has about Patrick's Pui^gatory in Lough Derg not 
being as ancient as some had imagined, I agree with him ; but, 
although he does not clearly explain himself, he must have known 
tliat said Purgatory was not considered as a habitation or re- 
ceptacle of departed souls, but as a place where living persons 
might be purged from their sins. (See Not. 154 to Chap, vii.) 
Accordingly it has nothing to do with the question relative to any 
future state of mankind or to prayers for the dead. The passage 
quoted by Usher from the book De trihus habitaculiSf ascribed to 
St. Patrick, proves nothing on either side of this question. It 
states that there are three r^ular habitations established by God^ 
viz. heaven, earth, and hell ; that the just are placed in heaven, 
the wicked in hell, and that on the earth there is a mbcture of good 
and bad persons, and that out of it the two other places are sup- 
plied. What has this to do with what the Catholics call Purga- 
toryy which not to enter into school questions as to locality, &c 
was never supposed to be a regular <h: permanent habitation or 
state, but a passage, through which some souls should pass before 
tlieir entering the kingdom of heaven, and which neither was nor 
is visited by the far greatest part of mankind. The author says, 
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that the just are raised to heaven, but does not state that they aite 
so immediatdy on their exit from this life. Now this is tlie great 
point at issue> xnz. whether all the just, that is, all those who die 
in the state of grace, without considering their greater or lesser 
degrees of perfection, proceed indiscriminately to heaven as soon 
as they leave this worid. Concerning this point there is nothing 
in that passage ; and accordingly, as I said, it affords no argument 
on dther side. This observation equally applies to some short 
passages quoted by Usher from other writers, which are quite irre* 
levant to the question concerning prayers for the dead, and which 
I shall not trouble the reader with examining. It was very unfair 
for Usher to refer to the Gredcs against Puigatoiy ; for he well 
knew that, although they do not admit purgatorial fire, which, 
however, did not prevent their union with the Latins at the 
council of Florence, they have always prayed and do still pray for 
the dead* As to what he has against Bellarmine concerning an 
argument in &vour of Purgatory fit>m the visions of St Fursey I 
shall not dwell on it, merely observing that he liimself gives a 
passage fit>m them, which certainly seems to confirm that doctrine. 
To get rid of said passage he tells us, that God's justice was suffi- 
ciently satisfied by the sufferings of Christ, and that man need not 
give further satis&ction thereunto by penal works or sufferings 
dther here, or in the other world. Tills is a glorious doctrine for 
sinners, as if, because Christ suffered for them, they should not 
make any atonement fbr~their transgressions. It is true, that every 
exertion of man to satisfy tlie divine justice would be useless, had 
not Christ by his sufferings appeased his heavenly &ther, and thus 
enabled man to appear before the throne of mercy in the confident 
hope that, through the merits of Christ, his works and peniten- 
tial feelings and sufferings may procure for him forgiveness from his 
Creator. But in Usher's system the sinner may sit down quiet and 
easy, and do no more tlian merely cease to sin, saying to himself; 
CkriH has si^fftredfor me ; I am not bound to give mytdfthe 
trouUe of any atonement or 'penitential task ; I need not pray^ Jiu^ 
Sfc. Why then has the Christian church from its very commence- 
ment constantly held that, notwithstanding all that our Saviour has 
done for us, sinners should make some atonement for their trans* 
gressions, which might serve as a laborious cleansing of their souls> 
a proof of their conversion, and an antidote against relapse ? Wl^ 
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has there been established during the whole ooune of the Churdt 
such a multitude of penitential regulations to be observed by re- 
pentant sinners ? Usher was well acquainted with them, but must 
have looked up to them as useless, nay unjust. For, in ftct, his prin- 
ciple was the monstrous tenet of imputed righieaumess, that bane 
of true Christianity and morality, a doctrine whidi excludes the 
necessity of any penitential sufferings or mortification on the part 
of man, as it does also the existence of a state of purgation after 
death. For, to quote a passage from a tnu^t, which 1 wrote some 
years ago, (Introduction, by Irenaeus, to the Protestant Apology 
for the Roman Catholic Church) ^* i£ a person be reputed just 
** only by outward imputation, there can be no gradation of sanc- 
^ tity ; whatever may be the habits of different persons, thdr 
*^ justification must be the same, because no sentiments or deeds 
** of their own are at all looked to or required in the work of 
'< righteousness, as being not inherent in their [souls, but singly 
" an external remission of sin. Thus Christians of eveiy sort are 
^* placed on one level, and they are either absolutely and uncon- 
** ditionally pardoned, or not pardoned at alL Accordingly after 
*^ death they must proceed straight forward either to heaven or 
*' hell. If no process for deansing the soul, by penitential suffer- 
** ings and actions indicating real repentance, be requisite upon 
** earth, it is not to be supposed that it will take place in the 
** other worid." Usher well understood the tendency of this 
doctrine towards the denial of any purgation of souls after death ; 
for he says that it is upon the opposite doctrine, xnz* that which 
requires penal works or sufferings from man, notwithstanding the 
sufierings of Christ, that the Romanists, as he calls them, do lay 
the firame of their puigatory. 

He was obliged to acknowledge that the andent Irish used to 
ofier the sacrifice, ue. celebrate Mass for departed souls; but he pre- 
tends that this was done only for such souls as were supposed to be 
in a state of bliss, and that it was a sacrifice of thanksgiving for 
their salvation rather than of propitiation for their sins. If such 
was the only object the Irish had in view, when offering the sa- 
crifice for the dead, or commemorating them in their prayers, they 
diflfered firom all other Christians in the world. For, as even Bing- 
ham fOrigines, &c. B* xv. eh, 3.) admits, notwithstanding his 
evasions, even the souls of persons called sinners, that is, not great 
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sinnerd but imperfect Christians^ were prayed for botli in public 
and private. Thus St. John Chrysostom, (Horn, 41. tn I. Cor.) 
who is quoted by Binghani> spealdng against immoderate sorrow 
for the death of sinners says ; " they are not so much to be la- 
<' mented, as sacooured with prayers, supplications, ahns, and 
'< oblations. For these things were not designed in vain, neitlier 
<* is it without reason that we make mention of the deceased in 
** the holy mysteries, interceding for them to the Lamb that is 
*^ slam to take away the sins of the world ; but tliat some conso* 
<< lation may hence, arise to them. Neither is it in vain diat he, 
'< who stands at the altar when the tremendous mysteries are ce- 
" lebrated, cries ; We affsr unto iheejor all those that are asleep 
" in Christy and all that make commemorations Jbr them. For 
<< if tliere were no commemorations made for them, these tilings 
^* would not be said.<— Let us not therefore grow weary in giving 
^* them our assistance, and offering prayers for them. For the 
" common propitiation of the tvhole world is now before us. There- 
" fiwre we now pray for the whole world and name them with 
<< martyrs, with confessors, with priests ; for we are all one body, 
« though one member be more excellent than another, and we 
" may obtain a general pardon for them by our prayers^ by our 
** almsj by the help of those that are named together with them.^ 
Who, but a fool, could imagine that Chrysostom did not mean a 
sacrifice and prayers of propitiation ? Or what is to be thought of 
the following plain words of St. Augustin (Encfiirid. cap. 110)? 
'< When the sacrifices of the altar or alms arc offered for all tlie 
^* deceased, who had been baptized, they are for the very good 
" ihanksgivingSf and for those, who were not very bad, they are 
" propitiations^* St. Cyprian distinguishes oblations and sacri- 
fices of thanksgivings, as, ex, c. for the martyrs, from those of 
supplications and prayers for the less perfect departed souls. 
Wlien Tertullian says fDe Monogamia, cap. 10.) that " every 
woman prays for the soul of her deceased husband, and meanwliile 
requestsrelieffor him and a share in the first resurrection, and 
makes offerings for him on the anniversaries of his death," who is 
the polemic bigoted or silly enough to tell us, tliat her prayers 
and offerings were of thanksgiving, not of propitiation ? Were I 
arguing controversially, I could say a great deal more on tliese 
subjects ; but I have stated this much merely to show, how Usher 
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has misrepresented the practice and doctrine Of the andmit Irish 
ehivdi. 

The truth is that the Irish had, like all other ChristianB) Sacri- 
fices and prayers, both of thanksgiving and of propitiation. Sotee 
of the eases referred to by Usher were relative to thanksgiving, 
jdthongh not all of them, particularly that of Magnus, eonceming 
whom he quotes these words addressed by him a little before his 
death to Tozeo bishop of Augsburg : << Do not weep, reverend 
^* prelate, because thou beholdest me labouring in so many storms 
^' of worldly troubles; because I believe in the mercy of Ood, 
** that my soul shall rejoice in the freedom of immortality. Yet 
** I beseech ihee, that thou xjoilt not cease to hdp me a sinner and 
^^ my soul wM thy holy prayers^ So &r fiom this passage favouring 
Usher's thanksgiving system, it is evidently against it ; for it tt 
{^n that Mf^us alluded to prayers to be said for him after his 
death. Now the prayers, which he requested, were, as is dear 
fh>m the import of the words, those of propitiation ; and indeed it 
#ould be very odd were they not ; for who would presume to call 
for a thanksgivmg to be made for him after his death, as if hcf were 
absolutely certain of enjoying eternal happiness ? As to what oc- 
curred after the death of Magnus, and the nature of the salutary 
sacrifices offered for him, it is not necessaiy to inquire ; for, if 
Usher had produced fifty cases of sacrifices and prayers of thanks^ 
giving, they would not exdude those also o£ propitiation. He al- 
lows, that prayers for the dead, and masses for the repose of de- 
parted souls, or, as he calls them, Requiem masses, used to be 
observed in those times ; and yet he states in a confidential tone, 
that they had no necessary relation to the belief of Purgatory. 
How he quibbles, in his usual way on the name Purgatory? 
Had he said, that they had no relation to the school questions 
concemiBg where or how Purgatory is or is not constituted, the na- 
ture of its punishments, its duration, &c. or to the question be- 
tween the Qredcs and Latins as to purgatorial fire, nobody would 
qmnel with him ; but his real intention was not merely to reject 
that name, but likewise what it was framed to signify, viz. a state, 
in which some souls are detauied before they are allowed to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. How then could he have reconciled his 
adnntting the practice of Requiem masses, that is, Masses, in 
wfaidi, as is clear from the prayers contained in them, the relief 
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of the deceased was actually prayed for, with his opmion that no 
such relief was wanted? The Irish had such Masses fixmi a veiy 
ancient period, and we find them ^Kiken of in the Penitential of 
Cumean, ( Ckqf* 14.) which was written most probably in the se- 
venth century. (See to Not. 55 Chap, xv.) In it various daysare 
marked for those Masses according as the deceased were monks 
or lay persons. They are also in a veiy ancient Missal, whidi 
Mabillon found at Bobio, and which he published in the first vo- 
lume of his Musaeutn Italicunu He calls it Sacramentarium 
GalUcanumy although he acknowledges that it diflfers in some re- 
spects finom the old Gallican Missal as it does in many, firom the 
Roman, Ambrosian, &c. He thought that it was used in the pro- 
vince, of which Besanfon was the capital, and in which was si- 
tuated St. Columbanus' monastery of Luxeu. There can scarcely be 
a doubt of its having been written by an Irishman, as Dr. 0*Conor 
shows/ JEj9. Nuncupatort Sfc. ad Her. Hibenu Scriptw. p. cxxx. 
teqq.f^^m the orthography and the form of the letters being 
exactly the same itt what w^ find in old MSS. which are well 
known to be Irish. He thinks it was a portable Missal for the 
Irish of Luxeu and Bobbio. Be this as it may, we may be sure 
fiom its having been copied by an Irishman, that it was used by 
Irish priests. Mabillon pronounced it to be a thousand yean old 
before his time ; and it appears very probable that it was written 
before the death of St. Columbanus, whose name does not occur 
in it, as in all appearance it would had he been then dead. We 
find in it various prayers containing supplications to God for the 
pardon of the deceased, for the remission of their sins and debts, 
indulgence towards them, ^c. Thus in a Mass for the dead, en- 
titled ^< Pro defuncHt^** these words occur in the prayer, called 
ConUsUUiof ** Tribuos ei (fimiulo tuo defimcto) Domine delic- 
torum suorum veniam in iUo secrete receptaoolo, ubi jam non est 
locus poeni ten t i a e Tu autem Christe recipe animam fiunoU tui 
in. quam dedisti, et demitte ejus debita magis quam ille danisit 
debitoribus suis.** And in a Mass for both the living and dead. 
Pro vivis et defunctis^ we read in the first prayer ; <' Concede pro- 
pidus, ut haec sacra oblatio mortuU prosit ad veniantj et vivis 
proficiat ad salutem. And in the Contestatio the priest asks, both 
for the dead and living, ** remissionem peccatorum, indulgentiam 
quam sempe- optaverunt," &c. But of this Missal see more below» 
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Chap. XXXII. §, 10. Among the canons of the Synod, called of 
St. Patrick, the 12th (see Ware's Opusc, 5. P. p. 34'.)is entitled 
Of the oblation for the dead, and is thus expressed : ^' Hear the 
^^ Apostle saying, there is a sin unto death, I do not say that for 
" it any one do pray. And the Lord; Do not give the holy to 
^ dogs. For he, who will not deserve to receive the sacrifice 
'* during his life, how can it help him afler his death ?*' This 
canon most clearly shows, that the sacrifice used to be offered as 
propitiatory towards the relief of the deceased, and of all such as 
were supposed, while alive, to be worthy of being admitted to the 
holy communion. It was celebrated for the purpose of helping 
them ; but, according to the universal practice of the Church, it 
was not offered for those, whom it could not help, that is, impenitent 
sinners, who were unworthy of receiving it during their lifetime. 
Usher, well knowing that this canon was directly contrary to his 
system of the sacrifice not being offered for the dead, except by way 
of thanksgiving, took care not to quote it He understood these 
matters better than poor Harris, who C Bishops, p. 26.) thought 
that it furnished an additional proof to tliose of Usher against 
prayers for the dead. It certainly furnishes a proof against pray- 
ing for the damned, while at the same time it supplies us with an 
incontrovertible one to show, that tlie Irish used to offer the sa- 
crifice and pray for such deceased persons as were not supposed to 
be in hell. We read in the veiy ancient Life of St. Ita, who lived 
in the sixth century, that she prayed during a considerable time 
for the soul of her uncle, who was suffering in the lower regions, 
while his sons were giving alms towards the same object. (See 
Chap. XI. $.2.) Would Usher say, that these prayers and alms 
wereby way of thanksgiving? When St. Puldierius, as is stated 
in his also ancient Life, and who died in the seventh century, used 
to pray for the repose of the soul of Ronan chieftain of Ele, and 
recommend it to tlie prayers of the people, although, by the bye, 
he was not distinguished as a holy man, (see Chap. xvii. §. 5. 
anditieLifeqfPidcherius, cap. 18.) will it be said that these 
were prayers of thanksgiving ? I might appeal also to a Life of St« 
Brendan, in which, as Usher himself quotes, alluding to the re- 
lief of deceased persons from torments, it is stated that the prayer 
of the living doth profit much the dead. As to said Life contain- 
%g some fables, that is not the question ; and the only inquiry 
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should be, what was, whether amidst fabulous narratives or not, 
the belief and practice of the ancient Irish with regard to offering 
the sacrifice and praying for deceased persons. Now, what en- 
tirely overturns Usher's quibbles with r^ard to reducing all such 
prayers to thanksgivings, we have a canon of an Irish synod prior 
to the eighth century, in which the oblations for departed souls 
are expressly distinguished, according to tlie circumstances of the 
souls, into those of thanksgiving and into others for obtaining fiiH 
remission for them, or for lightening their sufferings. This canon 
may be seen at full below Chap, xxxii. $. 12. and ib. Not, 103. 
Not wishing to enlarge more on this subject, I shall now leave the 
reader to judge for himself. 
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SECT. I. 



COENFOELAD, bishop of Emly, and king of 
Cashel, who died in 872, (1 ) was succeeded by Rud- 
gal Mac-Fingail, (2) whose death is assigned to 

882, and next after whom was Concenmathair, who 
died in 887, and had for successor Eugene Mac- 
Cenfoelad, who is called prince of Emly and was 
killed in 889. (3) After him we must place Mael- 
brigid, the son of one Prolech, a holy man, to whom 

, some have given the title of archbishop of Munster. 
His death is marked at A. D. 896. (4) He was 
succeeded by Miscel, who died in 898. (5) Cormac, 
bishop of Duleek, and abbot of Clonard, died in 

883. (6) Largis, bishop of Kildare, was killed by 
the Danes in 886. (7) • This was most probably the 
last year of Moelcoba Mac-Crunnvail, archbishop of 
Armagh, (8) whose immediate successor was, ac- 
cording to some of our annalists, Mocta ; but there 
is much better reason to believe, that his next suc- 
cessor was Maelbrigid. (9) This prelate, who is 
reckoned among the Irish saints, was son of Tornan 
or Dornan of the royal house of Niall, and a 
descendant of Conal Gulbanius. He had been abbot, 
apparently of Derry, and abbot also of Raphoe, 
before he was raised to the see of Armagh. (10) 
A great riot and fight having occurred on Whit- 
sunday in the year 890 (11) between the Kincl- 
Eogains, or Tyronians, and the Ulidians, or East 
Ulster men, in the cathedral of Armagh, Maelbrigid 
had influence enough to put a stop to it, and to in- 
duce both parties to make due compensation for the 
crime of having profaned the church. It is related 
of him, that on a certain occasion he went as far as 
Munster for the purpose of procuring the deliverance 
of a British stranger from prison. His reputation for 
piety was so great, that he was called the head of re- 
ligioTif that is, the most religious person, not only of 
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ali Ireland, but of the greater part of Europe. He 
held the see until his death, which occurred on the 
22d of February in, according to one account, 926, 
and, according to another 9^. (12) Thus his in- 
cumbency must have lasted about 40 years. (13) 
Alild, a scribe, abbot, and bishop of Clogher, died in 
898^ (14) as did in the very last year of the century 
Dungal Mac-Baithen, abbot and bishop of Glenda- 
loch. (15) 

(1) See Chajh xxf. $.13. 

(2) I strongly suspect that Rudgal Mac-Flngail was either a con- 
verted Northman or the son of one. Fingail, or White Jbreigners 
was die well known appellative of a certain description of them, 
and is still retained in a tract of country possessed by them near 
'DuUin. And the name Rudgal is much more Northmannic than 
it is Irish. Although the bulk of the Northmen settled in Ireland 
Were still pagans, yet we may rationally suppose, that some of them 
became Christians, were they no others than the sons of such as 
had been taken in battle, many of whom were most probably about 
Emly and Cashel after the victories of Olchobar. Rudgal is the 
first person bearing a Northmannic name, whom I have met with 
as a Christian in our histoiy. 

(3) Ware, Bishops at £m/y. 

(4) 4 Masters ap. A A. SS. p. 387» at A. 895 (896). Ware 
has not Maelbrigid among the bishops of Emly, but Harris has 
added him to his list. The 4 Masters do not place him at Emly, 
but by styling him archbishop ofMunsier they must have meant 
that see, as in those times no other Munster prelates were, even 
by courtesy, ever honoured with that title except those of Emly. 

(5) Ware at Emli/. 

(6) 4 Masters a/7. A A. SS.p.S60sLt A. SS2JSSS.) Hairis 
has this bishop at Meath^ p* 139. 

(7) Tr. Th. p. 629. at A. 885 (886.) The Annals of Innis- 
fallen assign his death to A. 888. 

(8) See Chap. xxi. {.13. 

(9) Ware observes, (Bishops at Armagh) that some Irish an- 
nalists have the following succession after Moeicoba; 1. Mocta, 
who died in 889 ; 2. Moelathgen, who died in 890 ; 3. Kellach 
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Mac-Saorgus, who died in 898, or, as others say, in 90S; 4. 
Moel-Kiaran Mac-Eogain, who died in 914 or 915. He adds, 
that these are not reckoned by others among the archbishops of 
Armagh, and that they were considered only as sufiragans of 
Maelbrigtd. The 4 Masters (ap. Tr. Th. p. 296.) have Mocta, 
whom they call bishopt anchoret^ and scribe of Armagh, Colgan 
leaves the matter undecided; but O'Flaherty in a MS. note (ib.) 
asserts, that Mocta was not a bishop. This Mocta was, in all 
appearance, the person who- was taken by the Danes together with 
Moelcoba Mac-Crumvail. (See Chap. xxi. $• 13. They have also 
Moelathgen as bishop of Armagh, and assign his deatli to 890 
(891). Yet they had just before spoken of Maelbrigid as bishop 
and comorban of St. Patrick in 889 (890) and hence Colgan con- 
cludes that Moelathgen was only a suffiragan or coadjutor of his. 
O'Flaherty {MS, note) holds that Moelathgen was a real bishop 
of Armagh, and that he was the immediate predecessor of Mael* 
brigid, placing his death in 891. The 4 Masters next have Kel- 
lach Mac-Saorgus, but not MoeUKiaran, and afterwards treat of 
Maelbrigid. Amidst this confusion the best rule to follow is the 
catalogue from the Psalter of Cashel, which places Maelbrigid 
immediately after Maelcoba. Colgan liimself prefers its autho- 
rity to that of the annalists, particularly where he treats of Mael« 
brigid or St. Maelbrigid, A A, SS, ad 22 Februar. 

(10) The 4 Masters call Maelbrigid comorban, (i. e successor) 
<^ saints Patrick, Columba, and Adamnan. As to his being a 
successor of Columba, Colgan, at his Actsy refers it to Deny, and, 
I think, with good reason. For it cannot be supposed that he was 
at any time abbot of Hy.. We have seen {Chap* xxi. §. H«) that 
the successor of Kdlach at Hy was Feradach, who lived until 
880, after whom the Annals of Ulster, which are very particular 
as to the succession at Hy, make mention of Flan Mac-Maoledrin> 
who was abbot there until 891. Now in this yeac Maelbrigid was 
already archbishop o^ Armagh, and being in that rank could not be 
invested with the government of Hy, which was always reserved to 
apriest. Nor do the said annals exhibit Maelbrigid as having been, 
there, notwithstanding their also making him a comorban of Co- 
lumba. It may be said diat Maelbrigid, although he had not been 
abbot of Hy, was a successor of Columba, not at Deny but at 
Durrow, (King's county) the other chief monastery of that saint in 
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Ireland. Yet oonsideiiog that Maelbrigid was also at Raphoe, it 
is much more probable, considering its being Bot &r from Deny, 
that this was the place, of which he had been abbot It is odd 
that Colgan, in his acoomit of the abbots and other distinguished 
persons of Hy, reckons ( TV. Tk. p. 509.) Maelbrigid among them, 
notwithstanding what he says of him in his Acts. He does not 
indeed call him abbot of Hy ; but he should not have placed him 
there at all. Yet he has been followed by Smith, AppencL to Life 
of St. C. p. 167. Maelbrigid's being called successor also of 
Adamnan is relative to his having been abbot of Raphoe, of whose 
monastery Adamnan had been the founder and was the patron 
saint. Hanis had no right to make him bishop of Raphoe {Bishops 
at Armagh^ p* ^* £U)d at Raphoe p. 270) on the supposition that 
its monasteiy had been already raised to an episcopal sec by St. 
Eunan. For this he had no authority whatsoever ; nor does any 
one know at what time St. Eunan lived. (Compare with Not. 59. 
to Chap, XVIII.) 

(U) Four Master ap. Tr. Th. p. 290. at A. 889 (890). 0*Ea- 
herty {MS. note ih.) assigns it to 892. I suspect that his only 
reason for this date was, that the placing of the riot in 890 would 
not agree with his hypothesis of making Moelathgcn archbishop 
of Armagh predecessor of Maelbrigid. (See Not. 9.) 

(12) The 4 Masters (ib.) have 925 (926) ; and the Ulster An- 
nals (ap. Ware at Armagh) 926 (927). 

(13) Colgan, (Acts 22 FeBr.) gives him exactly 40 years, which 
lie reckoned from 885 (886) to 925 (926). But in the Cashel ca- 
talogue for liis administration we find marked only 29 years. Harris 
(Bishops at Maelbrigid) conjectures, that there is an erratum in 
the XXIX of said catalogue, and that, instc^ of i, we should read 
X, thus making the whole xxxx. This is certainly a probable cor- 
rection. 

(14) Ware (at Clogher) from the annals of Ulster. Yet Colgan 
A A* SS. p. 742.) places, as if from the 4 Masters, Alild*s death 
at 807 (868). There seems to be some mistake in in his printed 
text; for after Alild we find the death of one Moran, abbot of 
Clogher, affixed to A. 841 (842). 

(15) Four Masterr<ap. A A. SS. p. 257.) at A. 899 (900) ; and 
Harris (Bishops at Glendaloch). 
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§.11. The abbot of Hy Feradacb, son of Corroac, 
who, as we have seen, (16) died in 880, was suc- 
ceeded by Flan Mac-Maol-edrin, who died in 891. 
(17) He was a descendant of Conal Gulbanius, 
the ancestor of St. Columba } and his memory was 
revered on the 24th of April. (l8) After Ilan I 
lind mentioned not as abbot> but as coadjutor of the 
abbot of Hy, Aengus> son of Murchei-tach, who is 
styled a choice anchoret, and who died in 936 ^ after 
whom occurs in the list Caincomrach, who is ex- 
pressly called abbot of Hy, and whose death is^ as- 
signed to 946. (I9> 

In, as it is said, the latter end of the ninth cen- 
tury, that is, after 874», when the Norwegians were 
in possession of Iceland, (f20) two Irishmen, Ernulph 
and Buo, distinguished themselves in that island by 
their zeal for religion, (21) It is not known whe- 
ther they were clergymen or not, and it is probable 
that they had been taken to Iceland as captives by 
some Norwegian pirates. All that I find stated con-* 
cerning them is as follows : ** Helgo, surnamed 
" Biob, a descendant of Norwegian bai'ous, who 
** dwelt in the province of Kialarn, was not favour- 
able to the pagan religion ; for he received into 
his neighbourhood an Irish christian at) exile, 
named Ernulph, together with his families, and 
not only received him but allowed him to erect a 
church under the name of St. Columbus (Colum- 
ba) in the village of Esiuberg. Buo, a young man 
also of the same province^ burned a famous fane 
of human victims and all its gods.'' (@2) 
Three Irishmen, or Scots of Ireland, are parti- 
cularly noticed by various English annalists as having 
set out from Ireland in 891 or 892 in a leathern 
boat without a sail or any equipm^it, taking with 
them a week's provision, and as providentially ar- 
riving, after seven days, in Cornwall, whence they 
proceeded to pay a visit to king Alfred, by whom 
they were most graciously received. Their names 
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were Dufflariy Macheathath and Magihnunen, who 
is represented as a man of extraordinary merit, and 
a celebrated master of the Scots or Irish. (23) Af- 
terwards they went to Rome, intending to proceed 
thence to Jerusalem. One of them died during their 
excursions, and some miracles are mentioned as hav- 
ing been wrought in consequence of his death* (24) 

(16) Chap. XXI. J. 14-. 

(17) Annals of Ulster in Johnstone's Extracts. The 4 Mas- 
ters, who call him son of Malduin, assign (op. 2V, Th. p. 500) his 
death to A. 887 (888). 

(18) Tr. Th. p. 4.81. 

(19) Ih. p, 500. I have added a year to the dates. Could 
Caincomrach have been the immediate successor of Flan? If so, 
he must have governed Hy for 55 years from 891 to 946. Or was 
there between them an abbot, whose name has not reached us, 
and for whom Aengus acted as coadjutor ? Smith (App. io Life 
of St. C. p, 167.) makes mention of Dubhard, comorban of Co- 
lumbkill and Adamnan, who died in 937- But his being called 
comorban of Columbkill, does not prove, that he was abbot of 
Hy, no more than it does that of Maolbrigid, archbishop of Ar- 
magh, had been such ; and we meet with, at a later period, a Mu* 
redach, likewise called comorban of ColumbkiU, and Adamnan, 
who was certainly not abbot of Hy. By that title was meant, I 
believe, one who was abbot both of Deny and Raphoe. In the 
Annals of Ulster the real abbots of Hy are always named as sudi. 
The 4 Masters have not pubhard among them. 

(20) See Not. 32 to Ckap. xx. 

(21) Colgan treats of Emulph at the 2d, and of Buo at the 5tli 
of February. His reason for treating of the former at the 2d was 
not, that he knew on what day he died, or whether his name was 
in any calendar or not, but because a St. Erlulph, martyr, bishop 
of Verdun, whom he thought a native of Ireland, is marked in a 
German calendar at that day. Accordingly, on account of the 
similarity of the name, he has Emulph, as well as Erlulph at 2d 
Febr. As to Erlulph having been an Irishman, there is no suffi* 
cicnt proof, although Crantz says that he was eitlier a Scot or an 
Engb'shman. He was killed by the Northmen at Ebbeckstorp, not 
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far firom Hambui^h, in, it is said, the year 856. The accounts 
given of him are rather obscure, and unsupported by ancient do- 
cuments. (See the BoUandists at 2 Febntar^J) With r^ard to 
Emulph, were we to judge from the name, it might seem that he 
was not an Irishman ; but he is expressly so called, and probably 
his real name was Emu/ or Emubh, which, conformably to 
a Northern termination, was changed into Emulph in the same 
manner as MaUdufy or Maildubhy was changed into Maildulph. 
(See Not. 62 to Chap, xviii.) Why Buo should be marked at 5 
February or styled a saint, Colgan gives us no other authority than 
that of Camerarius on a Scotch martyrology and of Dempster. 

(22) Ads of Emulph and Buo from Amgrim Jonas. Although 
Colgan, with others makes Buo an Irishman, yet Amgrim's words, 
also of the same province^ may be conjectured to refer not to 
Ireland but to the Icelandic province of Kialam. But the stress 
intimated by alsoy quoque^ leads us to think, that the author's 
meaning was to point out Buo as a countryman of Emulph. It 
is going rather too &r to call Emulph and Buo the Apostles of 
Iceland. The little that is known of them does not authorize us 
to give them that title, which was bestowed on them by the above- 
mentioned Scotch writers, who, in spite of Amgrim, pretended 
that they were Scotchmen. We have seen {Chap. xx. §. 4.) that 
there were Christians and Irish missionaries in Iceland a long time 
before either of them was bora. And as to the re-establishment 
of Christianity in Iceland after its occupation by the Norw^;ians, 
Ara states, (^Schedae, Sfc. ch. 7.) that it was mtroduced during the 
reign of Olaus Tiy^^on, king of Norway, a great grandson of 
Harold Harfagre, by persons, among whom he makes no men- 
tion either of Emulph or of Buo. Olaus was kiDed in battle A. 2>. 
1000. Whether Colgan and those whom he foDowed were right 
in making the times of Emulph, Buo, and Helgo Biola as early 
as about 890 it is not worth wliile to inquire. The BoUandists (at 
2 Fehr.) omit Emulph, and observe (ib. p. 2670 ^^ flome more 
certain information, relative to him, was requisite than that sup- 
plied by Dempster and Colgan. And (at 5 Febr, p. 593.) speaking 
of Buo, whom also they omit, they say that there is as little 
clear or authentic known concerning him as there is about 
Emulph. Dempster, with his usual Jmposture, makes Buo author 
of Homiliac ad Jslandos. ( See Harris. Writers at Buo.) 
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(23) It 16 thus they ace jnentioned by Fabius Ethdwerd, 
(Chron* ad A* 891 ^ or 892) who says of MagilmuneD that be was- 
" aHibus Jrondens, littera doctus^ magister insignis Scotiarunt" 
FioreQce.of Worcester (at ^* 892.) calls them Dtublany Mahbeth, 
aod Mulnrnkn, He says that they left Ireland for the purpose 
of leading 9^ li& ofpilgnmage. Perhaps they were obliged to fly 
by the Northmen ; and hence we may account for their going in 
a soriy boat without proper, eqpipnieiit. Matthew of Westminster 
assigns their dq)arture to A. 891. Ethelwerd speaking, in his bad 
Latin» of ^heir visit to- Alfred, 4says ; ** Adfredum adeunt regent^ 
in quorum advedum cunt rege pariier HnelUtu ovat" Ledwich^ 
whose hatred of ^p old Irish has mode him advaxree so much non- 
sensC) pr^tend/s (Antiq, p* 180.) that die names of these three 
Irishmen, intimate a Danish or Norwe^an extraction. Now, if 
there ever were true Irish names, surely tiieirs were sudi. Can 
any name be more Irish than DuffUaiy Black Flan ? Or does the 
Mac of the other namesi or hetUhaikf Sec indicate a Danish ori- 
gin ? Did the Doctor ever look into a Danish dictionary ? 

(24>) I have endeavoured to pick out what is said of this df»eh^ 
from the barbarous style of Ethelward ; but I am not sure of hav- 
ing hit upon his real meaoingk . 

5. III. The troubles caused by the Northrtieu stilt 
continued. In 884 they plundered Kildare, and 
carried off to their ships the prior Suibhne, son of 
Duibhdabhaireann, besides 280 other persons. (25) 
In 887 they laid waste and pillaged Ardbraccan in 
Meath ; (26) and in the following year, as some say, 
or, as others, in 886 a great battle was fought be- 
tween Ran, king of Ireland, and the Danes of Dub- 
lio, who, it is said, gained a bloody victoiy, while 
there fell on the part of the Irish. Aedh, son of 
Conor, king of Connaught, Largis, or Leargus, bi» 
shop of Kildare, and Donogh son of Maolduin, 
prince of Kill-Dealga. (S?) Kildare was again de- 
vastated by the Danes in 888 ; and in the following 
year Clonard. (28) According to one account, the 
Danes of Dublin, proceeded in 891 to Armagh, 
and, having plundered the city and destroyed various 
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sacred buildings, took with them 710 captives ; but 
another account assigns this transaction to A* D. 
895. (iZ9) It is added that it was pillaged again in 
894 by Noithmen, who came from Lough-foyle; 
yet it is more probable, that this happened in 898. 
(30) In the year 896 the Northmen of Tirconnel 
suffered a dreadful defeat, in which two of their 
chiefs, Aulifie son of Ivar, and Gluntradna son of 
Gluniaran, besides 800 of their followers, were 
killed by the Irish commanded by* Aiteid son of 
Laghan. (31) The power of these marauders was 
gradually diminishing, and would have declined still 
faster, were not the Irish quarreling among them- 
selves. In 902 they were slaughtered by the people 
of Leinster, and the whole of them were driven out 
of Ireland. (34) Those of Dublin were expelled by 
the men of Bregh, headed by Maol-Finia (or Fin- 
nian) son of Flanagan, who had been killed in 896, 
(3d) and by the inhabitants of Leinster commanded 
by CarroL (34) It was, in all probability, after this 
exploit that Maol-Finnian became a monk and abbot 
of Inis- Patrick (Holmpatrick), where he died in 
great reputation of sanctity, A. D. 903, (35) oii the 
6th of February, at which day his name occurs in 
various calendars both Irish and foreign. (36) 

(25) Four Masters; ap. Tr. Th.p. 629. at 883 (SSiy 

(26) lb. p. 663 and IruL Ckron, at A. 886 (887). 

(27) Annals of Innisfallen at A. 888. They are followed by 
Ware, (Antiq. cap 24). The 4 Masters {ap. Tr. Th. p. 629) 
assign this battle to 885 (886). Largis has been mentioned above 
$. 1. 

(28) Four Masters (ib.) A. 887 (888). and in A A. SS.p. 407. at 
A. 888 (889). 

(29) The 4 Masters {ib. p. 296.) have A. 890 (891) while the 
Annals of Ulster have A. 894 (895), and are followed by Ware, 
(Joe. cf^.)who, however, tells us elsewhere {Bishops of Armagh at 
Maelbrigid) that Armagh was plundered by the Danes in 890. 
But he took this from what he found in Colgan from the 4 Masters, 
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to whose date I should prefer those of the Ulster Annals. As to 
the 710 captives, who, according to the 4 Masters, were taken at 
Armagh, the Annab of Ulster do not mention this circumstance, 
but state that in the year 895 (806) Gluniam, a Nortliman chief, 
gained a yictoiy, but where we are not told, in wliich he made 
710 [Nisoners. 

(30) The 4 Masters, ib. have A. 893 (894). Neither in the- 
Annals of Ulster, nor in Ware, {Antiq.) is this devastation men- 
tioned, although (at Bishops loo. cU,) following Colgan as before, 
he says that the Danes plundered Armagh also in 893. That 
some Northmen* who- came from Lough-foyle, sacked Armagh 
cannot be denied ; but, considering that this occurred after the 
plundering by the Dublin Danes, which, in all probability, was ia 
895, it must be placed later than marked by the 4 Masters ; and,^ 
in fact, the Annals of Innisfallen assign it to A. 898. 

(31) Annals of Innis&llen at A^ 896. Tliis victoiy is men^- 
tjoned also in the Ulster Annals, which have at 895 (896) ; '' The 
Gals defeated by the men of Tirconnel under Mac-Laigur (for 
son of Laghan)i who killed Auliffe son of Ivar.*' At said year 
these annals state, that Flanagan, king of Bregh (the country 
stretclung from Dublin to Drogheda) was killed by tlie North- 
men. 

(32) Annals of Innisfallen A. 902, and of Ulster at A. 90C 
(902.) 

(33) See iVo^. 31. (34) Annab of Ulster, ih. 

(35) Ib. at i4. 902 (903). 

(36) Colgan touchii^ on him (A A. SS. at 6 Febr, p. 268.) 
calls him St. Finnian or Moelfinnian, who, from prince of 6r^ 
became a monk, &c. The 4 Masters, whom he quotes, assign 
his deatli to 898 (899) ; but this cannot agree with his having 
fought against the Danes in 902. It is odd that the dates of the 
4 Masters are usually earlier by some years than those of the an- 
nals both of Ulster and Innisfallen. To the many instances we 
have met with I may here add that for the death of Bressal, a lec- 
turer of Armagh, which (ap. Tr. Th, p. 296.) they assign to A. 
894' (895) ; whereas, according to the Ulster Annals {op. Usher, 
Pr. p. 861.) he died in*898 (899). 

§. IV, By far the most celebrated man of thej>e 
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times in Ireland was Cormac Mac-Culinan, who was 
not only bishop of Cashel, but likewise king there, 
that is, of all Monster, of which that city was the 
capital. He was not the first who united the scepter 
of that province with the episcopacy ; for, as we have 
seen, Olchobar and Coenfoelad, bishops of Emly, had 
been ako kings of Cashel or of Munster. Little is 
known concerning the earlier part of Cormac's life. 
I find that he was born in 837 i (37) and it is al- 
lowed on all hands, that he was of the Eugenian 
branch of the royal house of Munster. That he 
was educated for the ecclesiastical state is evident 
from his having been possessed of great learning, for 
the acquisition of which he must nave spent a great 
part of his time amidst the tranquillity of college or 
religious establishments. It is said that he had been 
instructed by Snegdus a learned and pious abbot of 
Castledermot ; (38) and it is certain that he was a 
bishop before he became a king. But how or where 
he was raised to the mitre it is not easy to under- 
4staiid. Before his time Cashel was not an episcopal 
see, having been, notwithstanding some idle conjec- 
tures to the contrary, still comprized in the diocese 
of Emly. How then did Cormac become bishop of 
Cashel? The see of Emly continued to exist, as 
usual, and had its bishops, distinct from those of 
Cashel, in his time and for centuries later. There 
was no quarrel or schism between Emly and Cashel, 
and Cormac, while bishop and king, was on the best 
terms with the bishop of Emly. I think it probable, 
that he was bishop of Lismore before he removed to 
Cashel. For a Cormac, son of Culinan, is stated to 
have been bishop there in those times ; and I do not 
find any sufficient reason for supposing, that we are 
to admit two bishops Cormac, botn sons of Culinans, 
and contemporaries, one at Cashel and the other at 
Lismore. (39) It may be, however, that he was 
originally made bishop at Cashel on account of his 
extraordinary merit, according to the Irish system of 
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raising distinguished persons to the episcopal rank 
in placesywh^e previously there had been no bishops. 
Then, in consequence of the great respect in which 
his memory was held, Cashel probably became a 
permaneat and: regular see; and there is good reason 
to think that, as the capital of Munster, its follow- 
ing bishops gradually ac(|uired, even before it be- 
came a really metropolitical see, the ascendancy 
which had been formerly enjoyed by the church of 
Emly. 

(37) Annals of Jnniafallen, at A, 837. 

(38) See 0*Conor*8 Dissertatwnsy sect. 17. and the 4 Masters 
at A. 885> and below Not. 56, 

(89) Colgan (A A. SS. p. 860.) has, from the 4 Masters, as dif- 
feient persons Cormac Mac-Culinan king and bishc^ of Cashel, 
whose death they assign to 903 (904>), and Cormac Mac-Culinan, 
bishop of Lismore, whom they call prince of the Desies, and who, 
they say, died in 918 (919) If these dates were correct, it would 
follow that there were two distinct Cormacs Mac-Culinan. But, at 
least, the former one is not ; for the Cormac of Cashel died in 
908 ; and as to 918 for the one of Lismore it is perhaps a mis- 
take for 908. The 4* Masters, when searching in old annals and 
documents, might have found Cormac Mc. CuKnan called in some 
bishop of Lismore, and in others of Cashel, and thence supposed 
that they were different. Their calling Cormac of Lismore prince 
of the Dedes does not furnish an argument against his having 
been the same as Cormac of Cashel ; whereas, in consequence of 
being bishop of that great see, situated in the Desies countiy, he 
might while there have got that title, 'in the same manner as some bi- 
shops of Emly, ex. c. Eugene Mac-Cenfoelad, (see above §, 1.) were 
styled princes of Endy. I suspect that the epithet Theasalescop, 
which has been apph'ed to Cormac {Not. prec) before he became 
king of Cashel, alludes to a see more southerly than Cashel, such 
as Lismore is. Perhaps it was usual to distinguish Lismore by call- 
ing it the southern place or establishment much in the same way 
as Alcuin spoke of it in hi& letter to Colcu. (See Not. 45. to Chap. 

XX.) 
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*§. V. The greatest part of what is known con- 
cerning the transactions of Connac i»' relative more 
.to the civil than to the ecclesiastical history of Ire- 
land. The occasion of his being raised to the throne 
was, that Kinngeagan, who had got possession of it 
in 895 (40) was dethroned in 901, and Connac 
was called to it by his opponents. (41) Yet some 
time elapsed before he was peaceably seated on it ; 
and it is stated, that Fionngaine, who is called son 
of Gorman king of Cashel/ was killed in 90Z dur- 
ing the contest by his own people. (42) It was in 
903 that Cormac became king without opposition. 
(43) While he was governing his kingdom in 
peace^ Fiann, sumamed Sionna^ king of all Ireland, 
and Cearbhal, son of Muregan, king of Leinster, 
marched with an army towards Mimster, and laid 
waste the whole country between Gowran and Lime- 
rick. (44) But in the following year Connac, ac- 
companied by Flathertach Mac-Ionmunain abbot of 
Inniscatthy, a man of a very military disposition, set 
out with the forces of Munster, and, arriving in the 
plains of Magh-leana in the now King's county, gave 
battle to Flann and his confederates of Leath-Cuinn 
(the northern half of Ireland) and defeated them 
with great loss, particularly of the Nialls, among 
whom Maolchraobha son of Cathalan king of Kinel- 
Eogain (Tyrone) was killed. Flann being forced 
to submit and give hostages to Cormac, the Munster 
army advanced to Maighe-na-Ceurradh (apparently 
the Kierrigia of Roscommon) and there compelled 
the Conacians and some of the Nialls to give hos- 
tages, after which they plundered the islands oi* 
Lough-ree and a fleet that lay there ; and then Leath- 
cninn became tributary to an ecclesiastic. (45) Flatm 
and his adherents did not long submit to this de- 
gradation, but, together with Cearbhal of Leinster, 
the princes of Leath-euinn, Cathal son of Conor 
king of Connaught, &c. raised a great army, which 
was met, in 908, at Beallach Mughna (Ballymoon 
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in Idrone, county of Carlow) by Cormac at the head 
of the forces of Munster and Ossory under their va- 
rious chiefs and many of their principal nobility. 
A desperate battle then took place, in which 
Cormac was killed by one Fiacha, and along with 
him several other princes and nobles, besides 
about 6000 of their followers. (46) This battle 
is said to have been fought on the l6th of August ; 
(47) and some writers place the scene of it at Moy- 
albe or the White Jield. This, however, does not 
imply any difference of situation ; for Moyalbe was 
near BeaJlach-Mughna, being in the vicinity of Old 
Leighlin. ^48) It has been foolishly said, that Cor- 
mac was killed not in this battle but by the Danes, a 
story quite in opposition to the most respectable au- 
thorities and to the then state of Ireland. (49) 
Others tell us, that his death was occasioned by a 
fall from his horse during the heat of the battle ; 
and, according to another account, he did not engage 
in the battle at all, but was praying apart for the 
success of his army, when a herdsman coming up put 
him to death (50) 

(40) Annals of Innisfallen, as ap, Harris. 

(41) lb. at A. 891 (Mr. O'Reilly's copy). 

(42) lb, ad. A. 902. Colgan says, (Tr. Th. p. 186.) that 
Fionngaine was son of Kinngeagan ; but how will this agree with 
his being called in the InnisfaUen annals son of Gorman f O'Fla- 
herty (MS. not. tb.) asserts that Fionngaine was the same as Kinn- 
geagan. If 80, it is odd that in the course of two or three lines 
the same persons should be called in those annals first Kinn* 
geagan and next Fionngaine* I do not presume to judge on a 
matter of this kind, which I have touched upon merely to show, 
that there was a contest for the throne of Cashel after the nomi- 
nation of Cormac. 

(43) Annals of InnisfaUen at A. 903. The 4 Masters have 
earlier dates for these transactions ; but their authority is not equal, 
particularly with regard to the affairs of Munster. 

(44) lb. ad A. 906. (45) lb. ad A. 907. 
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(46) lb. ad A. 908. I cannot guess wliat reason Dr. Milner 
had {Tour in Ireland^ Letter 14.) for .suspecting, in direct 
opposition to our Annals, that Cormac li^ed at a much later 
period. 

(47) Ware, AfUiq» cap. 21. and Archbishops of Cashd, at 
Cormac. 

(48) See Not. 36. to Chap. xv. 

(49) The fable of Cormac having been killed by the Danes is not 
to be found in any Irish annals or document that I know of. It 
b in the chronicle of Caradoc of Lhancarvan, who calls Cormac 
'* Carmoty the son of Cukemany king and bishop of Ireland J* The 
mighty antiquary Ledwich (Antiq. Sfcp. 148.) follows Caradoc ; 
fi)r, in fact, he prefers every authori^ to that of Irish histoiy, 
which indeed is not to be wondered at, as he knows so little about 
k. Speaking of Cormac, he says that ** Irish romantic history 
tells us that he was descended from Olioll Olum king of Munster 
of the Eugenian race^ &c.*^ The reader will please to observe^ 
that he calls the Irish history of even the tenth centuiy romantic. 
Then to show his learning he says that Olioll Olum was of the 
Eugenian race. Pmj how could that be ? For Eugenius, fix>m 
whom that race was denominated, and fixim whom the Mac 
Carthys, &c descend, was a son of Olioll Olum, who was the 
ancestor also of the Dalcassian princes, to whom the 0*Briens, &c. 
belonged. If the Doctor liad looked only into Keating's pedi- 
grees, he would not have insulted the public with such blunders. 
Our antiquary adds ; ** I rely more on the testimony of Caradoc 
of Lhancarvan for his (Cormac's) existettce than the plausible fiC' 
tions of national writers ; and I think what this Welsh chronicler 
relates of his being slab by the Danes most likely; for at 
this time they were ravaging every part of the kingdom." The in- 
solence of this ignorant man is really intolerable. To represent 
what our annalists, historians, and the constant tradition of all 
Ireland have concerning the existence of Cormac as plausible ^^ 
liofti shows such a perverse carelessness of truth with regard to Irish 
history, that the proposer of such nonsense is not worth arguing 
against. What object could our national writers have had in in- 
venting an account of Cormac's existence ? But see what this sage 
critic relies on for it The testimony o^ Caradoc ! a testimony 

VOL. III. A A 
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whidi would be unintelligible had not Cormac really existed. For 
who otherwise oould xLiscover^ who was Carmat son of Cvkeman^ 
&C.? As to his following Caradoc on Cormac's having been killed 
by the Danes, it would have been more to the honour of Irekind 
and of its clergy had such been the case ; nor would our annalists 
have attributed the death of a king and bishop, so highly esteemed, 
to his own countrymen, or have so particularly mentioned their 
names, if they liad not been the authors of it. But the fact is, 
that Cormac could not have been killed at that time by the Danes ; 
for, although neither Caradoc nor his humble follower the Doctor 
knew it, there were no'Danes then in Ireland, against whom Cor- 
mac could have fought. For, as we have seen (above §• 3.) they 
had been driven out in 902, and, although they returned afler- 
wards, yet they did not come back, at least in any considerable 
force, until some years later than 908, the year in which Cormac 
waiB killed. 

(50) For these various statements see Keiating B, 2. where he 
treStts largely of Cormitc, and Ware and Hairis, Archinshops qfi 
Cashely at Cormac. 

§.. VI. Cormac was accompanied in this unfortu- 
nate expedition by several ecclesiastics, some of 
whom actually fought in the battle. Among the 
slain are reckoned OlioU Mac-Eogan, abbot of Cork, 
and Colman, abbot of Kinnity. (51) The chief 
fomenter of it and encourager of Cormac to meet 
the enemy out of his own country, in opposition to 
his wish to comipromise matters, as he loved peace 
and is said to have had a foreknowledge of his death 
in case of an engagement taking place, is stated to 
have been the furious flathertach abbot of Innis- 
cathy, who was one of the principal commanders in 
the battle. (52) This martial spirit, which unluckily 
insinuated itself among the Irish clergy, and which 
was so contrary to the feelings and principles of their 
prediecessors, (53) originated in the contests against 
the pagan Northmen, in which they were much in- 
volved, and some of them almost forced to take up 
arms to defend themselves and their establishments 
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against those barbarous ami savage invaders. But, 
whatever apology may be made for the churchmen 
who fought against tnem, or for Cormac who, as a 
king, was bound to protect his subjects, whosoever 
the enemies might be, none can be found for such 
conduct as that of Flathertach, if what is said of him 
be true. Tiobruide, bishop of Emly, and who is 
called the religious successor of AilbCy also accom- 
panied Cormac ; (54) but whether he mixed in the 
battle or not I do not find recorded. Previous to the 
engagement Cormac made his confession to Comhgall 
his confessor, and made his will, in which he be- 
queathed various sacred ornaments and utensils, be- 
sides gold and silver, to divers churclies and religious 
places, such as of Cashel, Lismore, Emly,, Armagh, 
Kildare, Glendaloch, &c» {55) It is said that his body 
was brought to Cashel and interred there ; but, ac- 
cording to another account, it has been supposed that 
he was buried at Castlc-dermot. {56) His reputa- 
tion for piety, wisdom, and learning was so great, 
that he has been considered as the most eminent man 
of his times in Ireland. (57) He wrote ther cele- 
brated work, entitled, the Psalter of Cashel^ (58) 
in which he treated of the history and antiquities of 
Ireland. It has been considered as of the highest 
authority, and was still extant entire in the 17th 
century, and is probably so somewhere at present, 
although i know only of some parts of it, which are 
to be found. (59) To him is usually attributed the 
Irish glossary or Etymological dictionary, called 
Sanasan Cormac ; (60) and he is said to have written 
a book on the genealogies of the Irish saints. (6 1 ) 
The beautiful small church, now called Cormac*s 
Chapel, on the rock of Cashel, and perhaps the oldest 
ecclesiastial building of stone now remaining in Ire- 
land, is universally allowed to have been erected by 
this king and bishop. (62) This church could not 
at any time have been the cathedral of Cashel, as 

A A 2 
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some writers have supposed ; for it was auite too 
small for that purpose; and I can scarcely doubt 
that it was merely a royal church or chapel annexed 
to the king's palace or castle, which was situated on 
the summit of the rock. (63) 

(51) For OfioH «ee Annds of Innisfallen at A. 908, and for 
Colman, Keating. Kinnity is in that part of the King's county, 
which formerly belonged to Munster. 

(52) Keating, ib. (5») See Chap. xx. $.9. 
(54) Keating, ib. {55) Keating, ib. 

(56) According to Ware {lac. cit.) he was buried at Cashel ; 
but Keating (iB.) asserts that he ordered to have his remains de- 
posited in Cloyne, where St. Coknan son of Lenir had been 
buried, or if that could not be done, in Disert Dermod (Castle- 
dermot), where he had resided for some years in his youth, and 
received his education, H)iz. I suppose, under the abbot Snegdus. 
But I do not j6nd that Keating makes him be actually interred at 
Castledermot. 

(57) In Uie Annals of Innis&llen (at A. 908.) Cormacis styled 
the most learned in knowledge and icience, and the most holy and 
pious in his time in Ireland. The 4 Masters {ap. A A. SS» p. 
360,) call him king, bishop^ anchoret a toise man^ and writer. 

(58) It is usually supposed that this work was called Psalier 
on account of its having been written in verse, in the same man- 
ner as there was the Psalter of Tara, and as to one or two works 
of Aengus Celenle was given the name of Psalter'^na-rann. (See 
Chap. XX. §. 10.) But my deceased worthy friend General Val- 
lancey informed me that this was a mistake, as the original title of 
the work was Saltair, which, he said, signifies chronicle ; and so 
he has stated in his Prospectus of a dictionary of the ancient Irish 
at Taireac. Yet Saltair signifies also PsaUer, and the Psalier 
or SaUair'na-^ann was not a chronicle. 

(59) Ware makes mention of it {Antiq. cap. 21. and Arch* 
bishops of Cashd at Cormac) as extant in his time and in great 
esteem. He says that he had some collections out of it. Keating 
had a copy of it, which he often quotes, and speaks of it more 
than once in his Preface as a work to be seen in his days. Col- 
gan also touches on it {A A. SS» p. 5.) as actually existing; and 
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Lbuyd (Archaeologiay catalogue of Irish MSS.) Nicholson 
(Irish Histor. Library^ ch. 2) and Dr. O'Conor {Ep. Nuncup. 
Sf€, p. 65.) tells us, that there is a part of it in. an old MS. of 
the Bodleian library at Oxford. Some writers pretend that Cor- 
mae was not the author of it,, and that it was compiled after his 
times. In fact, there are some circumstances mentioned as taken 
from it, which belong to a later period ; for instance, the latter part 
of the catalogues of the archbishops of Armagh^ (op. TV. Th. p. 
292.). which comes down to the latter end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. But this proves nothing more than that some additions have 
been made to the original work of Cormac, as has been the case 
with, regard to numbers of historical works, particularly those 
written in the middle ages. The mighty Ledwich, not content 
with denying (Antiq. 8fc. p, 154.) that Cormac was the author of 
it, makes some puny efimts to undermine the author's veracity. 
In his great reading he found, that Stillingfleet {Aniiq. of the 
British churches^ ch. 5.) quoted^ and remarked on some silly old 
stories related by Peter Walsh (Prospect of Ireland) from the 
Psalter of Cashel. Walsh had copied them from Keating, to whom 
he refers ; but Stillingfleet either had not Keating's woric, or could 
not understand it, as it was then only in Lrish. Is it, however, 
because such stories were found in the Psalter, to be concluded 
that the author was n^lectful of trutli, as the Doctor, distorting 
Stillingfleet*» meaning, insinuates? Who will say that Keating 
Iiimself was a liar, because he has given many foolish things, which 
he did not wish the reader to believe, from certain old documents ? 
Or will the Doctor question the veracity of Usher, in- whose 
Primordia we meet with heaps of &bles ? In like manner why 
bring such a charge against the author of the Psalter for having 
copied matters not wortliy of belief? Surely no historian was ever 
judged in this manner, unless he professed to make us consider as 
true every thing inserted in his work. As for a real want of vera- 
city, the reader will find an instance in the Doctor's said page, 
where he says that Stillingfleet affirms the Psalter of Cashel to be 
a collection of poetical fictions, and that it was compiled in the 
ISth century. Now Stillingfleet has not affirmed nor even hinted 
at such things, nor has he denied that Cormac was the author of the 
Ptolter. 

(60) See Harris, Writers at Cormac Mac Ctdinan. Dr. Led- 
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wich has (he, cU.) some grumbling also about this Glossary. He 
could not deny that such a work exists ; for General Vallancey 
had a copy of it, which he often quotes under the name of Cormac 
Mac Culinan, and Lhuyd had one, which he copied from an 
old Irish MS. O'Brien makes mention of it in his Dictionary at 
BeaUinne, where he calls it simply an oid glossary copied by Mr. 
Lhuyd. I believe there are at present many copies of it to be 
found. Mr. O'Reilly has one. (See the Prospectus to his Dic" 
tionary of the Irish language.) The Doctor says ; '* Supposing 
the glossary genuine, would it now be intelligible ?" Strange 
that a man, who set up as an Irish antiquary, should ask 
such a question, as if the Irish of the 9th or 10th century could 
not be understood by our Irish scholars at present. Surely, al- 
tliough the Doctor could not understand it, he must have known 
that those, who are really versed in the language, find scarcdy any 
difficulty in translating Irish documents still more ancient than the 
ninth century, as may be seen in Colgan's woiks, &c But I am 
going out of my way, and' shall only add, that I wish some genuine 
Irish scholar and antiquary would give the Doctor a bit of good 
advice as to his meddling with matters, which he knows nothing 
about. 

f (61 ) Colgan, A A. SS.p. 5. Nicholson fell into a great mistake(/r. 
Hist. Libr. Append. No. 1.) in ascribing to Cormac Mac Culinan 
a political tract, which is said to have been composed by Cormac 
Ulfada a king of Ireland in the third century. He strangely con- 
founded this king, who lived in pagan times, with the bishop and 
king of Cashcl. Tliis mistake, which has been remarked upon by 
Harris, (JVritersy ch. 1.) shows, that Nicholson was very poorly ac- 
quainted with Irish histoiy. 

(62) Here again we meet with Lcdwidi. He allows that this 
church or chapel is a very curious fabric, but strives to make us 
believe, that it was built afler Cormac's times. This he was not 
able to prove from the style of its architecture, which, he says, (p. 
152) was prior to tlie introduction of the Norman or Gothic styles. 
He has some bungling about a Saxon style, and tells us that Cor- 
niac^s chapel bears a great '< resemblance to the church of St. Peter 
at Oxford, which is supposed to be the oldest stone church In 
England, and said to be built by Grymbald about the end of the 
9th century." As I have often seen this chapel, I may add tliat 
the Doctor is right as to its style being antecedent to that vulgarly 
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called Gothic, and that it is similar to the low Roman or Italian 

style, which appears in some churches in Italy, particularly at Pavia, 

that were erected in the 7th, 8th, or 9th century. But, waving 

aidiitecture, let us see how he endeavours to show that it was 

built after Cormac's tiroes. He lays down, {p. 150.) merely 

from his own head, that it was erected for the purpose of rer 

cciving Cormac*8 remains. Then he says that, if it was built 
by Cormac himself, he must have foreknown that be was to be 

cannonized and dubbed tlie patron saint of CasheL This is truly 
ridiculous nonsense. In the first place, even supposing that Cor. 
mac wished to be buried in it, might he not have erected it witho 
out presuming to think, that he would become a patron laint ? 
How many hundreds of powerful persons have erected churches or 
chapels, in which their remains should be deposited, who» how- 
ever, never imagined that they should be canonized ? Did Fitz« 
Adelm dc Bui^, when founding the reb'gious house of AthassdL 
near Cashel, in which he was afterwards buried, expect ta be 
caUed saint ? Next we have seen, tliat doubts have been enter- 
tained concerning Uie place of Cormac*s interment, which could 
tot have existed, had the chapel been built for the puipose men- 
tioned by the Doctor. But who told him, that Cormac has been 
dubbed the patron of Cashel ? I have some right to know more 
about that city than he can, and I am able to tell him that its in- 
habitants, so far from considering him as. their patron, do not give 
him even the title of saint, always speaking of him by the simple 
name of Cormac Mac Culinan ; nor do they ever invoke him, or ce- 
lebrate his memory in any manner whatsoever as usual with re-> 
gard to persons reputed saints. 

I have said that Cormac s chapel is perhaps the oldest ecclesi- 
astical stone building in Ireland. Yet I will not contend that 
some of the ruins of Uiose of Glcndaloch and tlie small church of 
St. Doulacli in the barony of Coolock in tlie district of Fingal, 
county of Dublin, or at least a part of it, may not be of equal 
antiquity. By the bye, the Doctor had no right to rob the 
Irish nation of St. Doulacli, and to give him to the Danes^ 
as he does p* H7, where he says that Doulach is a corruption 
of St. Olave, and tlicnce concludes, lliat St. Doulach*s church 
could not have been built before the 11th century. But St. 
Doulach, or rather Dulecb, was an Irishman, son of Amalgad 
the son of Sinell, &c. and his memory was revered on the 17th of 
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November in the vefjr spot, anciently called Clochary on which 
the church u situated. (See A A. SS. p. 598.) The Doctor migfat 
have learned this much even from Archdall (at St. Daulough) 
without introducing his favourite Danes, and on inquiiy he oouid 
have found, that St. Doulach must have lived a very I<mg time 
before St. Olave was bom. He refers to Harris, (Hiaory of 
Dublin, p. 86) who says that there was a St. Olave's diurdi, at 
the end of FishambleHBtreet, vulgarly called St Tullock% or he 
adds, St^ DootacfCi. But Harris makes no mention of St Dou- 
lach*s in Fingal, with which place the vulgarly named St. Tkil* 
lock's had nothing to do. 

(63) Ware speaks of it (AtUiq, cap, 29.) in such a manner as 
to seem to state, that it was at some time the cathedral of Cashel, 
and the same is hinted by Harris (at Archbishops of Cashd). 
But who can imagine that la chapel, the nave of which is only SO 
feet in length and 18 in breadth, could have been a cathedral, par- 
ticularly c^ a city which was the capital of Munster ? Cashel was 
certainly as populous in Cormac^s time as it was about 260 years 
ailer his death, when a new cathedral was erected on its rock ad- 
joining Cormac's diapel, and which it was found necessary to make, 
at least, ten times larger than the diapel. The old cathedral must 
have been somewhere in the city at the foot of the rock, on which 
was the king's palace or castle during the period that kings re- 
sided at CasheL It was there that Failbhe Fland had his habita- 
tion and court. (See the Life of St. Ptdcherius, cap. 21. and 
above Chap* xvii. §. 5.) The rock was not originally applied to 
a religious Christian purpose, however it might have been an- 
dently to a Pagan one, although Dr. Ledwidi makes us laugh 
with telling us, {Ant. p. 150.) that Casliel (meaning the rock) 
was an andent Mandra, that is, as he should have explained to 
his readers, inhabited by monks. Hear how he proves it; " There 
is a wall surrounding the summit of the rode ; therefore monks 
dwelt there." He m%ht as wdl maintain, that every old garden 
with a wall around it was a Mandra; The wall sunounding the 
summit of that rode is far from being andent, and, supposing it to 
be ever so old, is it anywise strange, that a ^t, on which was 
the king's castle, should be environed by a wall ? It is, however* 
true that there was, as expressly mentioned, a wall around it in 
andent times, whereas the royal residence was also a fortress. 
(See Life of St. Pulcherius, loc. cit.J Another argument is, that 
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the rock b devated, and that the monastic spirit prevailed in Ire« 
land ; therefore the rode of Cashel was a Mandra. What pro- 
digious antiquarian penetration ! To follow iq> his theoiy, he ought 
to have added, that every high place, eveiy mountam and hill, in 
Ireland was a Mandia. As he has made use of that Greek word, 
whence has come the title of Archimandrite^ which we find given 
to some superiors of monks, he ought to have previously under- 
stood its ecclesiastical meaning. For it was not on account of sur- 
rounding walls, or indosures of ground, as he supposed, that cer- 
tain communities of monks got the name of Mandra. There were 
no such walls in the deserts of Egypt, and yet they contained 
Mandras and Archimandrites. But this is not the place to entCt 
into these disquisitions. 

§• VII. It is usually supposed that henceforth 
Cashel became a regular episcopal see ; but the 
names of his successors are not known until about 
180 years after the death of Cormac. The succes- 
sion at Emly was still kept up, and Miscel, who died 
in 898, (64) was succeeded by Flan Mac-Conail, 
whose death is assigned to 903, after whom was 
Tiobruide, or Tibraid Mac-Moelfin, who had accom- 
panied Cormac in his last expedition, and whom we 
find called prince of Emly. He died in 912, and 
next after him is mentioned Edchada Mac-Scan- 
lain, who lived until 941. (65) Cormac, bishop of 
Saigir, died in 908. (66) In the same year a sacri- 
legms transaction occurred at Armagh. One Ker- 
nachan, son of Dulgen, dragged a captive out of the 
cathedral, where he had taken refuge, and drowned 
him in Lough Kirr near the city to the West. But 
he was soon punished by Niell Glundubh, then king 
of Ulster, and afterwards of all Ireland, who seized 
upon Kernachan and drowned him in the same 
lough (67) 

About these times the body of St. Maimbodus, who 
is called maityr, because he was killed by robbers, 
was removed by order of Berengarius bishop of 
Besan^on, to Monbeliiard. (68) He was a native 
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of Ireland, (69) of a distinguished and wealthy fa- 
mily, and belonged to the clerical order. Having 
left his country for the sake of pilgrimage, he vi* 
OTted holy places, and led a very austere life. Ar- 
riving in Burgundy, he was entertained for some 
time by a nobleman, who conceiving a great esteem 
for him, on account of his sanctity, pressed him to 
accept of some presents. But Maimbodus refused 
to take any thing, except a pair of gloves in me- 
mory of him, and blessing him and his family took 
his leave. He stopped to pray in a church called St. 
Peter*s, in the village of Domnipctra, eight miles dis- 
tant from Besan9on, where some robbers, observing 
that he wore gloves, thought that he had money about 
him, and waylaid him outside the village. They 
attacked him, and striving to extort money, which 
in fact he had not, beat and wounded him in such a 
manner that he died on the spot. His body being 
found by some faithful was buried in the above men- 
tioned church, whence after some time it was re- 
moved to Monbelliard, and the bishop Bercngariu^ 
decreed that the memory of St. Maimbodus should 
be celebrated in the diocese of Besan9on on the 23d 
of January, the anniversary of his death, as it ha» 
been since that time. Several miracles are said to 
have been wrought at the tomb of this saint. (7<)) 
Another Irish saint, still more revered in that dio- 
cese, but whose times are more uncertain, was An»- 
tolius (7 1 ) That he was a Scot is constantly asserted 
by the many writers, who have touched upon his 
history ; and that he was an Irish one appears from 
his being described as a countryman of St. Colum- 
banus of Luxeu, St. Deicolus, &c. (7^) He was 
a bishop before he left Ireland. (73) Of his trans- 
actions, until a short time before his death, 1 find no- 
thing more recorded tlian that retunuHg from Ilome 
he stopped at a mountain or rock over the valley and 
city of Salinae (Salins), in the diocese of Besan9on, 
on which he prayed, in an oratory called from St. 
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Symphorian, martyr of Autun ; that he liked the 
place, determined on remaining there, and died a 
few days after. (74) As to the time of his death I 
find nothing, that can enable us even to guess at it, 
except that his natalis^ or the anniversary of it, *was 
kept on the third of February. (75) Although St. 
Anatolius was a bishop, he was not attached to any 
see in France, nor does he appear to have even 
exercised episcopal functions in that country. (76) 
His memory is very famous for miracles said to have 
been wrought at his tomb, and has been greatly cele- 
brated in the diocese of Besan9on, particularly at 
Salins. (77) Besides his festival on the third of 
February, another is kept on the first of September, 
in commemoration of a translation of his remains. 
(78) 

(64) Above, $.1. {66) Ware^ Bishop* at Endy. 

{66) A A, SS. p. 4.73 ad A. 907 (908). Owing to an enatum, 
we there find 997 instead of 907^ by which Ware was led astray 
so as to place (Bishops of Ossory) Connac's death in 997; but 
this mistake has been corrected by Harris. 

(67) Tr. Th. p. 296. at A. 907 (908), and Harris, Arch- 
bishops of Armagh at Maelbrigidm 

(68) Bollandus has published (at 23 January) the Acts of St. 
Maimbodus from ChifHet and a MS. of the church of Besan^on, 
lliey have been republished by Colgan at said day. The tkne 
in which the saint lived is not mentioned, andean only be guessed 
at by its seeming, that it was not long before liis remains were 
removed by order of Berengarius, who, as Bollandus and others 
state, lived about A. D. 900. 

(69) This is clear from the Scotia, whence the Ads bring him, 
being represented as that, which was the country of St. Colum- 
banus, St. Deicolus, and St. Columbinus, who had distinguished 
themselves in Burgundy. Colgan remarks that, instead of Maim" 
hodusy some have called him Maingolusy and that Maingol was a 
common name among the ancient Irish. 

(70) Sec the Acts and the notes to them. 

(71) Colgan treats of St. Anatolius at 3d February, as do the 
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Bollandists much more diffusely. They have, besides their owq 
observations, a sliort old Life by an anonymous author, and a 
sketch of one drawn up by Father Chifflet. 

(72) In the Acts of St« Maimbodus after St Columbanus and 
other saints firom Scotia (Ireland), who had illustrated Buigundy, 
is mentioned Anatolius from the Scotia. << Post hos vero cele- 
berrimum confessorem praedicamus Anatolium ex Scotia itidcm 
genihtm^ lumen tibi a Domino destinatum." 

(7S) In the anonymous Life (ap, Holland.) we read of him ; 
^ Fuit igitur vir iste Scoticae r^onis oriundus, porUificali officioy 
ut fert priorum assertio, praeditusJ* 

(74) lb. 

(75) According to an opinion <^ Cl^et in his little sketch of 
the Life of Aiiatolius, he should have lived early in tlie 5th centu- 
ry ; but in that case he would have been a Greek or a Cilician.. 
There was an Anatolius bishop of Adana in Cilida, who took part 
with St. John Chrysostom against Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
of whom Palladius f Dialog, de VU. S. ChrysJ says^ that it was 
reported he had withdrawn to Gaul. Chif9et took it into his heady 
that he was the Anatolius so famous at Salins* And then to ac- 
count for his having been universally called a Scotus^ he says that 
he might been so denominated in the same manner as all foreigners 
were in old times vulgarly called Scoti in France. This is a truly 
pitiful evasion ; for, in the first place Chifflet could not liave proved 
this position ; whereas, although there were in the middle ages 
veiy many Irish there, yet we know from the French writers of 
those times that all foreigners were not indiscriminately called 
Scoti* Were Alcuin, Theodulf, Claudius, Prudentius, &c. 
reckoned among the Scoti by the French ? But, whatever vulgar 
mode of qpeaking as to foreigners might have prevailed after the 
sixth century, when the Irish began to be so generally known in 
France, surely it cannot be supposed that an oriental bishop, who 
lived before St. Patrick preached in Ireland, would have been 
called a Scotus by the inhabitants of Gaul. The Bollandists, wisli- 
ing to pay a compliment to Chifflet, state that his opinion is pro- 
bable ; yet they lay down that the other of Anatolius having been 
a Scotus, ought not to be rashly disturbed after a possession of a 
long line of centuries. Camerarius (Mend. Scot. J and Dempster 
(Hist. Ecci) have some fooleries concerning Anatolius of Salins* 
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in whieh he is confounded with Anatolius bishop cf Laodioea, who 
lived in the third century and wrote on the P&schal cyde, or with 
Anatolius a patriarch of Constantinople in the fifth. It may be 
said, that Anatciius is not an Irish name. But might not this 
saint, being in the continent, have assumed it, as of more eaqr 
pronunciation, instead of his original one, which perhaps had the 
same meaning? Or, it might have been inflected by the foreignafs, 
among whom he lived, from his real name beginning perhaps with 
Ana^ but which they could not well pronounce. We have alreacty 
seen, that many Irishmen were known in the continent by names, 
which they did not bear in Ireland. 

(76) Molanus and Ferrarius thought that Anatolius was bishop 
of Besan9on. Colgan and the Bollandists have shown that this is 
a mistake ; and it is dear from the anonymous Life, that he had 
no see in France. 

(77) The chief collegiate church of Salins, of which he is the 
patron saint, is called by his name, as is also one of the four parish 
churches of that dty, on the mountain at the South side of which 
is the hermitage of St. Anatolius. 

(78) In the 11th century the body of St. Anatolius was ro« 
moved from the original tomb and placed in the prindpal church 
of Salins. About 200 years later, Ib^diolas, who was bishop of 
Besanfon from A, 1229 to 1235, got it moved on a Ist of Sep« 
teraber into an el^ant shrine in the same church. 

§ VIII. In the early part of the tenth century is 
said to have flourished Sealbach, who is called secre- 
tary to Cormac Mae-Culinan. He is represented as 
a man of great piety and learning, and is said to 
have written a genealogical tract on^the saints of Ire* 
land. (79) Sealbach must have survived Cormac, 
if it be true that he wrote an account of his death 
and virtues, and even for many years afler, if he was 
the author of that tract, or if it has not been con- 
tinued by others. Although the Northmen, or, at 
least, the greatest part of them, had been driven out 
of Ireland m 902, (80) yet we meet with them again 
after some years. In 914 a party of them landed at 
Waterford, but were slaughtered by a prince or 
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chieftain who is called of Idrona. (81.) In 915 they 
plundered Cork, Lismore, and Aghaboe. (82) 

flann Sinsar king of all Irdand, having died in 
916, (83)i was succeeded by Niell Glundubh (blacks 
kneed) son of Aidus» or Edan Finnliath. Having 
reigned seiar^^ely three years, Niell was killed in a 
great battle near Dublin by the Danes commanded 

§r Ivar and Sitric. In this battle fell also Conor 
'Maselseachlin, king of Meath, Aodh, Aldus, or 
Hugh, son of Eochagan king of Ulster, and many 
other princes and nobles. (84<) Previous to this 
battle the Daned. had sorely aiHicted in 916 the peo- 
ple of Leinster, and among many others killed An- 
gary, son of OlioU king of that province. (85) But 
in the same year great slaughter was made of them 
in Munster; (86) and in the following year (9 1 7) 
they were defeated at Emly. (87) The battle, in 
which Niell Glundubh lost his life, was fought in 
919; (88 j and he was immediately succeeded by 
Dunchad or Donogh, son of Flann Sinna, who in 
the next year routed the Danes in so complete a man- 
ner that a greater number of them were slain than 
had been of the Irish in the former battle near Dub- 
lin. (89) Donogh was the second monarch of his 
name, and reigned 25 years until he died suddenly 
in 944. Next after him was Congelac or Congal 
II. son of Melmith a descendant of Congal, who was 
uncle to the king Cined or Kineth, that reigned in 
724. Congal II. was killed, fighting against the 
Danes of Dublin^ in 956, after a reign of 1 2 years. 
His successor was Domnald O'Niell, son of Murcher- 
tach and grandson of Niell Glundubh. He reigned 
24 years, died at Armagh in 980, and was suc- 
ceeded by Maelseachlin or Malachy II. a grandson of 
Dunchad or Donogh IL by his father Domnald. 
(90) This king, having reigned more than 20 years» 
surrendered the kingdom to Brian Boroimhe, as will 
be seen hereafter. 
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(79) See Colgan, A A. SS. p. 5. and Harris, Wtitetv at Set- 
back. Colgan says, that this woik is supposed to be the excellent 
old metrical Mendogium Genealogicwn oonsisting of 22 cbapters, 
which he often quotes* 

(80) Above, §. 3. 

(81) Annals of InnisMen (Mr. O'Reilly's copy) at A. 914. 
This Idrona could scarcely liave been the Idrone of the cocmty of 
Carlow. Tliere was a district not far from Waterford, called 
Idrona or Drona, 

(82) lb. These plunderings are assigned to /I. 913 (914) in the 
Chronological index to Tr, Th. 

(83) See Chap. xx. §. 8. 

(84) Annals of Innisfallen at A. 916. See also Ware, Antiq. 
cap. 4. and O'flaherty, Ogyg* Part iii. cap. 93. 

(85) Annals of Innisfallen ib. and Ware Antiq. cap. 24. Col- 
gan (2V. Th. p. 598) cdls this prince Augurius. 

(86) Ib. 

(87) Annals of Ulster, a/9,. Johnstone, at ^. 916 (917). 

(88) Annals of Innisfallen at A. 919. Wara sa3rs, (Antiq. cap. 
24) that this battle occurred in 918 on the 15th of September. 
Yet elsewhere (ib. cap. 4.) he assigns the death of Niell Glundubh 
to 919, as does also O'Flaherty, loc. dt. 

(89) Annals of Innisfallen at A. 920. 

(90) The Annals of innisfallen (at A. 980) and Ware (Aittiq. 
cap. 4.) confound this Domnald with Domnald 0*Nicll, the king 
who preceded Maelsechlin. But the 4 Masters {ap. Tr. Th. p. 
448) and O'Flaherty (loc. cit.) distinguish them. 

§ IX. During the above mentioned devastation 
of Leinster in 916, and for some time after, Leigh- 
lin was plundered in 91 7* (91) Kells in Meath 
was ravaged in 919> in which year died Scanlan, a 
scribe or learned man of Roscrea. (92) In 921 
Godfrid, king of the Danes of Dublin, marched 
into Ulster, and plundered Armagh in the month of 
November. (93) He is said, however, to have spared 
the Churches, the Colidei (the officiating clergy of 
the cathedral) and the sick. (94) Tq the year 920 
is assigned the death of a celebrated abbot of Derry 
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and Drumcliff, Kinaed or Kineth, who was consi- 
dered as the great supporter of religion in Tircon- 
nel; (9^) and to 921 that of Paulinus or Mal- 
Faulinus, who is styled a bishop, anchoret, chief 
scribe of Leth-cuinn (the northern half of Ireland) 
and abbot of Indenen, (96) and who was, in all pro- 
bability, the Paulinus to whom Probus addressed his 
Life of St. Patrick. (97) In the same year 921 died 
Cormac Aedan or Mac-Aedan, bishop of Clonfert.(98) 
Dubliterius of Kill-slepte, or Killevey, a priest of 
Armagh, was killed in 9^2 by the Northmen, and 
in the same year died Maeltul, a scholastic or teacher 
of Clonmacnois. (99) To 925 is assigned the death, 
on the 7th of February, of Colman Mac-Alild, a 
very wise doctor, who, besides being abbot of 
Clonard and Cionmacnois, was also a bishop. He 
erected a great church in the latter place, and is 
said to have been of a family of the Conals Mur- 
theinhne in the now county of Louth. (100) Next 

Srior to him I find mentioned a bishop of Clonard, 
Lumond or Rumold son of Cathasach, who also is 
praised for his wisdom or learning, and is said 
to have died in 920. (101) Among the distin- 

fuished men of this period are likewise reckoned 
f ainach Mac-Siedul, abbot of Bangor, who is styled 
a most skilful writer, and Carpre Mac-fereda^h 
abbot of Disert Dermod (Castledermot) to whom is 
given the title of anchoret and chief of religion in 
Leinster. The same year 9^0 is marked for the 
death of both these abbots. Another abbot of Ban* 
gor, Kelius Dabali, who is called bishop, writer, 
preacher, and celebrated doctor, is said to have died 
at Rome in 926 or 927. (102) 

(91) Ind. Chron. to Tr. Th. at A. 916 (917). 

(92) Ih. ad A. 918 (919) 

(98) Annals of Ulster at A. 920 (921), of InmsfaUen at 92f, 
and Ware, AnU cap. 2*. The 4 Masters (ap. Tr. Th. p. 296.) 
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caBs it But this is a mistake ; for Catfaftsadi, who was not a 
usurper, and between whom and Joseph there were, at least, two 
bishops of Armagh, is marked by the same title. Nor can Jo- 
seph, die first bishop of that uninterrupted line and the suooessor 
of St. Maelbrigid» who was of a quite di&rent family, (above §• 
1.) be called a usurper, if we consider how hi^y he is praised in 
the Irish annals. Perhaps Maelpatridc deserves that appellation. 
I may here observe, that two bishops of Emly, Eugene Mac-Cen- 
feolad and Tiobnude, who are styled pritices of Emly^ (above $. 
1 and 7.) were probably so called for a similar reason, ue. as they 
might have been temporal lords of that district. 

(168) St Bernard writes; (jb, cap. 7. a/. 10.) << £t eo usque 
fiimaverat sibi jus pravum, imo omni morte puniendam injuriam, 
generatio mala et adultera, ut, etsi interdum drfecissent derict 
de sanguine, illo, sed episcopi nunquam. Denique jam octo ex- 
titerant ante Cekum viri uxorati et absqtie ordinibiUt literati 
tamen,'* The archliar Toland, having quoted this passage (Na» 
xarenusy Letter 2. §. 12.) adds, that the Irish deigy derived 
ordination from those lay, so called, archbishops. This he knew to 
be false. And as they had no orders themselves, how could they 
have conferred tliem on others. 

(164) With r^ard to the points now alluded to the 4 Masters 
often differ fh>m the catalogue of the Psalter of Cashel, and Colgan 
himself is very obscure, TV. TL p. 297- seqq. Nor do the Ulster 
annals sufficiently agree with that catalogue, which is nearly fol- 
lowed by Ware, yet with some variations. O'Flaherty in a long 
MS note (opposite to p. 319. TV. Th.) has a catalogue of the 
bishops of Armagh taken fi-om his unpublished and, I am afraid, 
lost work Ogygia Chrutiana. As to the series of the usurping 
bishops it is almost the same as that of Ware. According as we 
proceed, I sliall touch upon some of these differences, without 
entering deeply into them, partly because they are scarcely wortli 
the trouble of doing so, and partly because, as &r as I can judge, 
not one of said catalogues is on the whole correct 

§• XIV. The great abuse of mere laymen calling 
J themselves archbishops of Armagh did not begin in 
the early part of the usurpation, nor is there any ap- 
pearance of it until the commencement of the ele- 

VOL. III. c c 
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vfenth century. Cathasach the second, who died in 
9^7f (165) was a real bishop, and so was his successor 
Muredach Mac- Fergus, who is said to have held the 
see for nine years ; after which he was deposed in 
966. (166) After him was Dubdalethe the second, 
who died on the Qd of June,. //. D. 998. in the 83d 
year of ^hisa^e, and thirty-third of his consecration. 

(167) 'It is very remarkable, that Dubdalethe was 
elected in 989, by the Columbians both of Ireland 
and North. Britain supreme ruler «of all their monas- 
teries ; andi hence he has been cidled comorban not 
only of St. iPatrick but likewise of St. Columba. 

(168) Hence it appears, that the Columbians must 
have by this time departed from, or at least dispensed 
with, their primitive and long observed system of 
not allowing any one, except a priest, to be abbot of 
Hy or chief superior of the order. And in fact I 
find mentioned after Fiachra Hua Hartagain, who 
died in 977, a doctor and bishop Mugron, wlio, un- 
less there be some mistake in the matter, is called 
abbot of Hy^ and whose death is assij^ned to A. D. 
979.(169) But neither among the n)rmer abbots, 
nor among those who lived after Dubdalethe, is there 
one to be found, who as long as he remained abbot 
was also a bishop. 

St. Moelfinnian Mac Huactain was bishop of 
Kells in the latter half of this century. He is 
called also comorban of St. Ultan and of St. Car- 
nech ; and his death is assigned to 968. (170) Tua- 
thal, bishop and abbot of (Jlonmacnois, died in 969. 

(171 ) as did also Daniel, bishop of Leighlin, and 
Eugene Mac^^Cleirig, who is called bishop of Con- 
naught, and hence supposed to have been of Tuam. 

(172) Becan Mac Lachtnan,who died in 972, is styled 
comorban of St. Finnian of Clonard j but whether he 
was such as bishop or only as abbot, I shall not pre- 
tend to decide. (173) Mael-Kellach, bishop of 
Emly, having died in 957, was succeeded by Foelan, 
son of Cellaid, who lived until 98 1 j and after him 
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we find Cenfada, who died in 990.(174) The 
blessed Anmchad, bishop of Kildare, died at an 
advanced age in 981, and his successor Muredach 
Mac-Flann in 986. (175) Columba MacCiaracain, 
bishop of Corky and perhaps the immediate successor 
of Cathmogan, who died in 9S 1 , lived until 990* 
(176) Prior to these prelates, I find at length, a 
bishop of Dromore, Maolbrigid Mac-Cathasagh, who 
died m 973.(177) Among the many ecclesiastics, 
who were killed in the course of this century by the 
Northmen, are mentioned, besides some already 
spoken of, the names of Bran Mac-Colman, abbot of 
Koscrea in 930 ; Ardmed, abbot of Coleraine, in 
931 ; Suibhne Mac-Conbrettan, abbot of Slane, in 
939 ; Tanud Mac-Uder, abbot of Bangor, in 957 i 
Mured Mac-Foilan of the royal house of Leinster, 
and abbot of Kildare, in 966 ; Ferdalac, abbot of 
the island of Raghlin, in 974 ; and Maelkieran 
O'Maigne, abbot of Derry, who was cruelly put 
to death in 986 by the garrison consisting of Danes 
from Dublin. (178) 

(165) Above, §. 10. 

(166) The Cashel catalc^ue, which is foUowed by Ware, allows 
9 years for Muredach, and thus his incumbency would haire 
lasted until 966. But O'Eaherty says in the quoted MS. cata> 
logue, that he resigned the see after seven years, and accordingly 
in 964*, adding that he died in the 9th year of his oonsecrotioD. 

(167) Ware at Duhddethe II. Here again 0*Flaherty, in con- 
sequence of what he has about Muredach, differs from Ware, and 
assigns (ib,) tlie accession of Dubdalethe to 964, yet placing his 
death in 998 by allowing him 33 complete years of incumbenqr* 
The Cashel catalogue marks for him the number xxxiii ; but its 
numbers are not always complete. The 4 Masters fap, Tr. Th^ 
p» 297.) have in these times two Dubdalethes, one, who is named 
at A. 988 (989), and appears as succeeded by two bishops, after 
whom comes also a Dubdalethe, whose death is assigned to 998. 
But from a circumstance whicli they mention of both Dubdalethes 
being called comorbans of Columbkill it is clear, that they were 

c c 2 
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not -different persons. (TFldierty has made some MS. notes «n 
these confused statements*; but it is not worth while to toable the 
reader with any thing furtlier about Chem. 

(1:68) See Tr. Tk. i&. andp. 503. at A. 988 (989), 
(169) Ih. p. 500 ad A. 978 (979). I strongly suspect, that 
there is a ^mistake in calling Magron abbot of Hy. The title 
given to him in Smith's catalogue f Append, to Life of St. Col. J 
is Coarb (comorban) of CUumbkiU in Ireland and Scotland. -He 
might have been abbot of Deny, and thus like some others^ styled 
comorban of Celumbkill ; besides which <place he might have 
governed a Columbian house in the mainland of Scotland. 'The tide 
Comorban of St. Cdumba lias been more than once misunderstood 
as meaning abbot of Hy, when in fact it applied merely to abbots 
of Derry; as, for instance, in the cases of St Maelbrigid and St. 
Adhland. (See above Notes 10 and -1 5S.) If Mugron was abbot 
of 13erfy, ^e sliall have, as lie was likewise a bishop, one more 
to add to the three bishops, whom we have met with there in the 
century we are now treating of. (See above $.10.) 

(170) lb, p. 508 ad A. 967 (968). As to his being comorban 
of St. Ultan, this must refer to his having presided also over Ard- 
braccan either as bishop or abbot ; and his being caUed comorban 
of St. Camach showsi that he was abbot of Tulen, where a St. 
Camcch founded a monastery in the 5th or 6th century. (AA» 
SS. p* 783.) Harris has not this monastery ; but it certainly ex- 
ited and to a late period. Archdall, calling it Tuileim^ (where 
he found this name I cannot tell) places it in the King's county. 
But it is dear from the Annals of Innisfallen, that it was some- 
where not far distant from Kells. At A. 951 . they reckon among 
other religious places, which Godfrid, son of Sitric, plundered, be- 
sides Kells, &c TuUen as in that range of country ; (see above 
$.12.) and aX A, 1170 they make mention of it as plundered and 
burned, together with Kdls, Slane, &c. by Mac-Murrogh and 
Strongbow. If I am not mistaken, it was the place now called 
Duleene or Dulane in the barony of Kells, and lying not far 
from the town of Kells on one side, nor from Killskyre on the 
other. 

(171) Colgao, AA. SS. p. 106. from the Amiala of Clonmac* 
nois» and Ware, Bishops at Clonmacnois. 

(172) Ware at Leighlin and Tuam. 
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(173) See the 4 Masters ap AA. SS. p. 407. ad A. 971 (972). 
Ware (at Meath) reckons Becan among the bishops of Clonard m 
comequenoe of his being called comorban of Finnian. Thb de- 
duction should be adniittedy were it certain, as Ware stqyposedt 
that Finnian had been a bishop. But we hav« seen, (Chap. x. 
$.5.) that thia is rather a doubtful nutter. 

(174) Wareat£»i/y. 

(175) Tr. Th. p. 630. at A. 980* (981) and 985 ^86). Ware 
(at KildareJ has changed the date 980 into 981, but foe what rea- 
son I know not, retained 985. 

(176) Ware at Cork. 

{m)]AA. SS.p. 387. al A. 972 (973. ) Ware (at Dromore) 
has not this bisliop ; but Harris makes mention of him. 
(178) AA.SS.p.\(n* 1 have added a year to.eacb.dat& 

§• xve To the said eentury belonged a very dis* 
tinguished saint, Dunchad O^Braoin- (> 1 79) He 
was of an illustrious family of the Nialls, and born 
in the district called Breghmtune (now barony of 
Brawny) in Westmeath^ Ue embraced the monastic 
state at Clonmacnois, where he made wonderful pro- 
gress hi piety and learning. Being very fond of re* 
tireqfient, and wishing to shun the applauses of men, 
be secreted himself as much as he could, leading, the 
life of an anchoret. But on the death, in 969f of 
Tuathal, who had been both abbot and bishop of 
Clonmacnoisy Dunchad was fixed upon as his suc- 
cessor to the abbacy, and being dragged from his 
retreat, was forced to accept of it. He was not, 
however, raised to the episcopacy, (180) but go- 
verned the monastery for some time merely as abbot, 
until, longing for a more retired state^ he withdrew 
from the management of it, and, to be out of the 
way of the persons, by whom he was much admired 
in that part of Ireland,, repaired to Armagh in the 
year 974^ there to remain sequestered and unnoticed. 
^Dut his reputation was soon spread throughout that 
city, and so much respect was paid to him that he 
determined on leaving it. His intention being dis- 
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Covered, the principal inhabitants deputed some ve- 
nerable persons to request of hiin that he would stay 
with them for one year longer. He complied with 
their wish ; but when at the end of the year be was 
bent on departing, a similar request was made, and 
so on annually, until at length he died there on the 
16Ui of January, A. D. 987« It is said that through 
his prayers the Almighty restored to life an infimt 
son of a woman, who, having left the dead child at 
the entrance of the saint's cell, retired apart so as 
not to be seen, hoping that he would pray for the 
infant's resuscitation, as in fact it is stated that he 
did. (181) 

Several lecturers of various schools are named in 
the Irish annals as having died in the second half of 
this century, for instance, Colman of Kildare in 
963 ; Cronmail of Tallaght in 965 ; Conchovar of 
Kildare in 966 ; Flann of Clonmacnois in 978; (182) 
Muredach Hua Flannagain of Armagh in 984; 
(I8S) Fogartach of Devenish in 985 ; Longsech of 
Clonmacnois in 989 ; Diermit of Kildare m 902 ; 
Dunchad O'Huactain of Kells in 993 ; and Odran 
of Clonmacnois in 995« (184) Hence^ and from 
what we have seen heretofore, it is clear that learn* 
ing continued to be cultivated during this whole pe- 
riod, notwithstanding its having been dreadfully 
troubled by almost constant wars between the Irish 
and the Danes, or between the Irish themselves. 
Amidst this havock divers religious establishments 
were plundered by the Danes, and some even by the 
Irish while devastating the places where they were 
situated. The monastery of Devenish was pillaged 
by the Northmen or Danes in 962; (185) and either 
in the following year or in 964 those of Dublin ra- 
vaged Kildare unmercifully, making a great number 
of ecclesiastics and others captives, of whom very 
many were ransomed by Neill Oherluibh (186) In 
968 and again in 969 Kells was plundered by the 
Leinster men and Danes united. (187) In 979 the 
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people of Ossory burned Lismore, and plundered 
Cloyne and Leighlin, (188) They were punished 
not long after for these proceedings. Brian Bo* 
roimhe, then king of Munster, entered Oasory in. 
980, seized upon the prince Mac-giolla-Fatrick 
(Fitzpatrick), and compelled aiH* the chieftains of that, 
country i9 give him- hostages. (189)» Bcian had 
succeeded in 97 & his gallant brother Mahon> who 
aft;er havings tc^ther with Brian, defeated the 
Danes of Limeridc, Cork, and Waterford o» imny? 
occasions, particularly in the great battle of Sulchoid 
not far from Limerick A. D. 968^ was murdered in 
said year 97^ by some dynasts of the now county of 
Cork, although he was under the protection of Co- 
lumba Mac-Ciaracain, bishop of Cork, who acocfrd- 
ingly issued a malediction against all thosCr that were 
concerned in bringing about the king's death. (190) 
Another instance of the devastation of religious 
places was that of Hy by Northmen on Christmas, 
eve in 986, on which occasion the abbot,, whose 
name is not recorded^ and fifteen of the elders were 
put to deathk. But in the following year those North- 
men paid dearly for their atrodties, as S60 of them 
were Killed, by whom, however, we are not parti- 
cularly informed. (191) In 990 some Northmen 
plundered Derry, and a^ain in 997» in which year 
the Danes of Dublin pilhged Kells, and in 999 idso 
Kildare. (19^) Other instances of similar depre- 
dations might be adduced ; but these are sufficient 
to show, with what calamities Ireland was afflicted. 

(179) Colgan has the Acts of this saint at 16 January finom a 
short Life in the possession of Mac-Carthy Riabhach and from a 
still shorter one in the chronicle of Clonmacnois. 

(180) Harris (Bishops at ClonmacnoisJ thought that Dun- 
chad was also bishc^ there- For this opinion there is np fiHinda- 
tion whatsoever, and some words, whidi he quotes from Colgan, 
prove nothing more than that Dunchad was placed over the roo- 
nasteiy as abbot. Throughout his Acts, or wherever else he is 
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spoken of^ DuDchad is never called bisbop, but merely abbot and 
andioret. At Clonmacnois, as wel as in some other great monastic 
institutioDSy the abbots were not always bishops, nor vice versa 
were the bishops r^|;ularly abbots. Thus Moeldar and his succes- 
sor St. Corpreusi bishop of Clonmacnois, (see Clu^. xxi. §. 15.) 
do not appear to have been abbots there ; and Archdall, mis- 
quoting Colgan, was wrong in giving them that title, while he 
onitled their real ones. 

(181) This miracle is alluded to by Tigemach, author of the 
Annab of Clonmacnois, who lived in the eleventh centuiy. He 
8By% that Dunchad was until his time the last of the Irish saints, 
through whose intercesson God restored a dead person to life. 
(See Duncfaad's Acts.) 

(182) TV. Tk. p. 632. adding a year to the dates. 
(18d) lb. p. 297. at A. 983. (984). 

(184) lb. p, 632. and IwL Chron. adding a year, as usual. 

(185) lb. Ind. Cknm. ad A. 961 (962). 

(186) lb. p. 630. ad A.m2 (963) The Annals of Innisfal- 
len assign this devastation to A. 964. 

f 187) lb. p. 508. at A. 967 (968) and 968 (969). 
ri88) Annals of Innis&llen at A. 978. 

(189) lb. at A. 980. 

(190) B. at A. 97^.' Bor the battle of Sulchoid see ib. at A. 
968, where it is stated, that three thousand of the Danes ware 
killed, and Limerick afterwards burned and pillaged, 

(191) See the 4 Masters (ap. Tr. Th.p. 501 J at A. 985 (986) 
and 986 (987). 

(192) lb. p. 503, 508, and 630. adding a year to the dates. 
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CHAR XX III. 

Irish support their character for piety and karmng, 
notwithstanding the troubles occasioned hy the 
DaneS'^^iit the same time a priest could not be 
Jbund in England capable of writing or translate 
ing a Latin letter — For the restoration of learns 
ing in England some erudite Irishmen formed a 
community at Glastonbury ^-^St. Dwtstan edu- 
cated by themr^St. MaccalUn^ an Irishman, in 
France— 'St. Cadroe, a British Scot, in France 
— Columbanus, an Irish abbot, dies in the monas- 
t^nf ^ Ghent — Duncan, an Irish bishop, distin- 
guished in France'^St. Maccatlin founder of the 
monastery ofWalciadorus — SU Forurm, who had 
ieen archbishop qf Armagh, became fourth abbot 
qf Walciodorus and continued so till his death on 
30th April, A.D. 982. — Several illustrious Irish- 
men who Jflourished on the Continent at that pe* 
riod — St. Fingen abbot qf St. Felix at MetZ"^ 
died in the year 100^^-succeeded by his disciple 
Richard, dean qf the diocese of Rheims — St. 
Gerard, an Irishman, bishop qf Tout, gave in 
985 a retreat in his diocese to some Greeks, who, 
mixed with Irishmen, performed the Church ser- 
vice in their awn language-^Succession of bishops 
in Ireland, particularly those qf Armagh, Emly, 
and Cork^Deaths qf several remarkable persons 
in Ireland — the Danes defeated in several 
battles by Brian Boroimhe-^Brian compels the 
Lagenians to give him hostages — MaelseaghUn 
plunders the Dalcassians — Brian marches against 
him, and forces him to acknowledge fiis sove* 
reignty over Leath Mhogha — After several bat^ 
ties with various success Maelseaghlain is i/e- 
throned and Brian becomes monarch qf Ireland 
in the year lQO\^~^Several acts qf Brian-^Total 
overthrow of the Danes, and death qf Brian at 
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the battle qf CUmtarf in 1014 — Interment of 
Brian in Armagh^^tspute betxveen the Eugenian 
and Dakassian tribes — Maelseachkun restored to 
the Monarchy-^ Interregnum under the govern- 
went qf Guan O' Leochan the poet^ and Corcran 
a clergyman — Christian religion gradualbf spread 
over the remaining Danes qf Ireland-^^MaeU 
muire MachEochadj archbishop qf Armagh^ suc- 
ceeded by Amalgaidf "who was said to be a lay- 
man — Amalgai^s visitation qf Munster — Dub- 
dakthe III. succeeds AmaJgaid — Deaths qf se- 
veral bishops^Several kamed mefi who flou- 
rished in Ireland during this period — Deaths qf 
several illustrious persons who had been distin- 
guished fat iheir learnings pictyj S^r.^'^Some 
Danes still continue to commit depredations on 
religious establishments in Ireland — Donatusjirst 
bishop qf Dublin — Church qf the Holy Trinity j 
DttbUn, built — and endowed by Sitricy Danish 
king ofDubUn'^No proqfthat Donatus was con- 
secrated by Lanfranc archbishop of Canterbury ^ 
as sometimes stated^^See qf Dublin cofftfined to 
the dty until the Synod of Kelts under cardinal 
Papiro — Death qf St. Gormgaly abbot qf Ard- 
oilean^ 

SECT. L 

While the Irish were struggling at liotne agahist 
the impeediments, which the misfortunes of the 
times opposed to the cultivation of piety and leai*n- 
ittg, and while they upheld their character in these 
i^espects even during that century, which is usually 
called obscure^ and mdeed justly so, if we look to 
the corruption of morals and ecclesiastical discipline, 
and the shameful ignorance by which said century 
has been rendered infamous in some other parts of 
Europe, many of them highly distinguished them- 
selves in foreign countries by their sanctity, Chris- 
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tian zeal, and knowledge, both sacred and literaiyi 
In that age we find numbers of them teaching in 
England, where after the death of Alfred down to 
the times of St. Dunstan, learning had so declined, 
owing, it seems, to the troubles caused by the 
Danes, that at length a priest could not be ibund 
capable of either writing or translating a Latin letter, 
(n The monastic institutions, which Alfred had 
endeavoured partly to restore, havmg ceased to 
exist, there were no public schools established in 
their stead, and hence it is not to be wondered at 
that ignorance became so universal. Some time be- 
fore 940 it happened providentially for the restora- 
tion of learning, and consequently of religious im- 
provement, that several Irishmen, remarkably skilled 
m every department of science and erudition sacred 
and profane, retired to Glastonbury, and there 
formed a community. For the purpose of contri- 
buting towards their support they received young 
noblemen under their care, whom they instruc^ted in 
the liberal studies, and among others Dunstam the 
most celebrated of their pupils. With the help of 
these masters he acquired a great degree not only of 
classical and philosophical knowledge, but likewise of 
ecclesiastical learning, and remained with them 
until being well accomplished even in the fine arts, 
such as music, painting, &c. he was introduced by 
his uncle Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury^ to the 
king Ethelstan. (3) The exertions of this great 
and holy man were aflerwards of most essentiaiser- 
vice to religion and learning in England. 

(1) MabilloD, Annal, Bened. at A. 940. from Spdn^an. 

(2) Osbem, Life of St. Dunstan, ap. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
VoL lup, 91. Havmg observed that at said period the monastic 
observances were scarcely heard of in England, Osbem adds ihat, 
if any one wished to lead a life of mortification, he used to go to 
some foreign country. He then takes occasion to state that it had 
been and was in liis time quite usual and, as it were, natural for 
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the Irish Id go gn pilgnmages in foreign parts, and then treats of 
those who* were settled at Glastonbury, &c As tlie passage is 
cufiousy I shaU here quote as much oT it as is connected with tlie 
peesenl object ; ^* Hicque mos cum plerosque turn vehemenUr 
adhue manet Hibemos ; quia, quod aliis bona voluntas in consue^ 
tudmemy hoc UUs con$uetudo veHit in naturam. Quorum muUi 
atque tUudres 'qiri^ divinis ac seeularibus Uteris nobiliier eruditiy 
dum reUcta Hibemia in terra Anglorum peregrinaiuri venissent, 
locum habstationis suae Glestoniam deiegerunt, propterea quod 
easet a civUi muUitudine sequestratuSi et humanis usibus acconi' 
moduSf et (quod maxime affectabant peregrintj Patricii religiosa 
veneratione gloriosus^ — Cum ergo hi tales viri talibus de causis 
Glestomam venissent^ nee tanten quicquid sUti necessarium erat 
mffidentissime in loco reperisienty suscipiunt JUios nobUium Ur 
beralibus studiis imbuendos ; ut, quod minus ad usum loci ubet' 
tas exhiberetf eorum quos docebant liberalitate redundaret, Adest 
ergo nobilissimus in Christo puer Dunstanusy inter alios tiKiu, 
immo prae aliis solusy ubi pauUo dilgentius quam imbecUla aelas 
Jerre posset literarum studio intentus" 6cc Then he tells us how 
Dmtttan fell sick^ &c. This> by the bye, was not (lie first timey 
in which there were distinguished Irishmen at Glastonbury ; many 
of them had been there long before, 

(i) See Mr. Lingard*s Anglo-Saxon church, ch. 12. 

§• II. St. Maccallin, or^ as some call hinij Mac^ 
caUan^ MalcalUn^ or Malcallatij an Irishmao, was ia 
France, together with St. Cadroc and some others, 
in, it seems, 9^ or 946 (4) His history is much 
connected with that of St. Cadroe, on which accord- 
ingly, although he was not an Irish but a British 
Scot, I must say a few words. (5) Cadroe was of 
the royal house of the Scots of North Britain, and 
was placed at an early age under the direction of a 
very pious relative, named Bean, who instructed liim 
in religion and watched over his morals. When 
grown up, it was thought adviseable to give him what 
would be now called a university education ; and, 
as there were then no schools in Scotland, in which 
it could be acquired. Bean sent him to Armagh. (6) 
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There he applied himself to the classical and philo^ 
sophical studies, including natural history, astrono- 
tny, &c. and, as he was gifted with a fine jgenius, be- 
came a great proficient in them. Having finished his 
literary and scientific course he recrossed the sea, (7) 
and returned to his cousin Bean. Bein^ full of zeal 
for the instruction of his countrymen, he set about 
teaching them so as to form school-masters for every 
part of Scotland, all of whom were indebted to him 
for their knowledge. (8) While Cadroe was thus 
employed in teaching what are called the liberal arts, 
without thinking of retiring from the world, it is 
said that both he and Bean had visions, in which it 
was announced that he should quit his native country, 
remove to foreign parts, and exercise himself in mo- 
nastic discipline, as it was the will of God that he 
should become the spiritual father of others. He 
determined on obeying the summons, and was pre- 
paring to set out, when the people of every condition, 
and even the king Constantino (9) requested him 
not to leave his country, remonstrating with him on 
the injury which his departure would cause to all 
Scotland, where he was doing so much good. TTiese 
expostulations made such an impression on him, that 
he delayed for some time ; but afterwards returning 
to his fonner determination he opposed all their ex- 
ertions to detain him, until at length it was agreed 
upon to let him go abroad and even to supply him 
with money, clotnes, horses, and every thing ne- 
cessary for his journey. Having passed the frontiers 
of the then Scottish kingdom, he entered the 
British one of Cumbria lying to the south of the 
Clyde, (10) where he was very kindly received by 
its king Dovenald, (11) a relation of his, who, 
having kept him for some time at his court, con- 
ducted him to the city of Loida, situated at the 
boundary of the Cumbrians and Normans, where 
Cadroe was i*eceived by Gunderic, a nobleman, who 
accompanied him to York and introduced him to 
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the king Eiic, who^ wife wa» related to him. ( 19) 
Thence he went to London, and proceeded to Win- 
chester^ where he was treated with honour by king 
Edmund, who got him conducted to a harbour called 
Hymen. After some delay there caused by bad 
weather, he sent back to Scotland some of his com- 

E anions, among whom was a nephew of his, and 
aving embarked arrived safely at Boulogne. Tlience 
he went to St. Fursey's monastery of Peronne, 
where he prayed to God that he would, through 
the merits of St. Fursey, point out to him a place, 
where he should stop. On the following night 
the saint appeared to him in a vision and tdd him, 
that he must go to some other spot. 

(4) Colgan has made up some Acts for St Maocalin, or as he 
names him, Malcallan, at 21 January. The Bollandists treat of 
him at said day. There is an account of him also in the Ada 
Bened. Sec^ v. p. 548. He is expressly called an Irishman, 
natione Hihemus in the Appendix to the chronicle of Frodoard 
at A» 978. and m the Anglican martyrology ; and that he was the 
Bollandists maintain, both at 21 January and 6 March, in their 
observations on the Life of St Cadroe, where they state that the 
Scotch have no aigument in favour of making him their country- 
man. Yet in the Benedictine account, either by Dachoiy or Ma- 
biUon, it is said that he was rather a British than an Irish Scot, 
notwithstanding the authority of the Appendix to Frodoard there 
quoted. For this ofMnion no reason m assigned, nor, I beb'eve, 
could there, except that Maocallin hi^pened to be in France to- 
together with Cadroe, who was certainly a native of N. Britain. 
But this, as will be soon seen, is far from affording any proof of it 
As to the time of Cadroe's arrival in France, it is univerBally al- 
lowed that it was about 945. 

(5) There is a rather huge Life of St. Cadroe, or Cathrott as 
Colgan thought he ought to be called, written by one Reiman or 
Ousman, seemingly a French or German monk, not very long 
after Uie saint s death. It lias been published by Colgan at 6 
Mardi, at which day it is also in the collection of the Bollandists, 
who omitted as uaeless some stuff in the beginning of it relative to 
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certain migrations of the primitive Soots. ThenBe k was iqpub- 
lished in the Acta Bened. Sec, v. Colgaa has loit his time in en- 
deavouring to eliow, that Cadroe was an buh Soot, wheneas it is 
quite dear that he was a British one ; and accordingly he is icoo- 
sidered as such by the Bollandists and MabilloB. 

(6) It b remarked by MabiUon, AnnaL Ben. ad A* 9Mb) that 
the reason, why Cadroe was sent to Armagh, was that studies 
were at tliat time n^ected in Scotland. Con^yire with Nat* 27 
to Chap* XX. 

(7) Aequore tismeiuo. (Life, cap. 12.) Colgan stirug^es to 
explain thesewordsasif meaning, that he sailed on a lake or cross- 
ed the Shannon on his return to some part of Ireland, in which 
as Colgan imagined, has relatives lived. But the author of the 
Life understood Latin sufficiently well not to call a lake or a river 
aequor, 

(8) It is observed in the Life, (ib) by allusion to the words of 
St. Paul 1 Cor* iv. 15. that, although Scotland .might have thou- 
sands of pedagogues yet it had not many &thers, whereas Cadroe 
was the person, who begat them ; in disciplinis enim artium hie 
iUos genuit ; and that from the time of his anival (or return to his 
countiy) none of the wise men had crossed the sea but still lived 
in Ireland. This is marked to prove, that Cadroe was then the 
only great teacher in Scotland. It is strange, that Colgan could, 
with such circumstances before his eyes, have persisted in making 
Cadroe an Irishman, and living and teaching in Ireland ; as if there 
had not been numberless great masters or fathers in Ireland for 
centuries before Cadroe was bom, or as if he could have been 
called the only father in Ireland, while the very persons or fiithers, 
by whom he himself had been taught, at Armagh, not to mention 
so many others elsewhere, were still alive. 

(9) This was Constantino III. son of Ethus, who, having re- 
signed the throne in 943, became superior of the Culdees of St. 
Andrews. (Buchanan, Rer. Scot, ad Reg, 75. and Usher, Ind* 
ChroTu ad A, 94'S.) Colgan strives to get rid of this argument in 
favour of Cadroe having been a British Scot by introducing a Con- 
Btantine 0*Neiil, who was chieftam of Inishowen some time in the 
tenth century ; as if Inishowen could be supposed to be a laige 
kingdom, such as the author of the Life alludes to. 

( 10) Compare with Not, 74 to Chap. xxi. 
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(11 ) This Dmrenald was the idng, whom old English writen 
call Dunmaili and whose country the English king Edmund made 
over to Malcolm I. king of the British Scots in 94?6, and accord- 
ingly after Cadroe had travelled through it. (See Usher, p. 664 
and IfuL Chron. at A* 946.) What Colgan has concerning him 
Is so confused, that it is not worth remarking upon. 

(12) Life, cap. 17* In this narrative there are some points 
well worthy the attention of British antiquaries. As it is not my 
business to enlarge on them, I shall only observe that the people 
called by the author Normans were the Northumbrians, who 
were then ruled by Norman or Danish kings, of whom Eric was 
one. 

§ . III. Not far distant from Peronne there lived 
a pious, wealthy, and noble matron, named Her- 
aendis, who was very kind to pilgrims. On hearing 
that some such persons had arrived in her neigh- 
bourhood, she sent to them requesting that they 
would caU to see her. They complied with her wish, 
and on conversing with her said ttiat all they wanted 
was a retired place, where living by their labour 
they might serve God. She then gladly showed 
them a spot in the forest called Theorascensis near 
the river Oise in the diocese of Laon and adjoining 
the frontiers of Hainault, ( 1 3) and where there was 
a church under the name of St. Michael. They 
liked the place, and Hersendis got the church en- 
larged and habitations erected for their use. Among 
these pilgrims, who in all were thirteen, was Mac- 
callin, a man of superior goodness, (14) and whose 
name now occurs for the first time. Where he met 
with Cadroe we are not infoimed, nor whether he 
had travelled with him all the way from Scotland, 
although it is not improbable that he had. (15) For 
there was a great intercourse between the Scots of 
Ireland and those of N. Britain, so that many of 
the former were to be found in the latter country, 
and vice versa. Wheresoever these two worthy men 
first met, they and their companions being settled 
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at St. Michael's, it was proposed to appoint a supe* 
rior, and Cadroe was fixed upon for that purpose. 
But, as he could not be induced to accept of that 
office, Maccallin was then compelled to submit to it. 
Having lived for some time in this manner, assisted 
by the munificence of Hersendis, Maccallin and 
Cadroe were seized with a desire to become Bene- 
dictine monks. For the attainment of this object 
they were helped by Hei-sendis, who directed Mac- 
callin to Gorzia, a monastery in the diocese of Metz, 
recommending him to the abbot Agenald, and Ca- 
droe to the celebrated monasteiy of Fleury sur Loire, 
then governed by Erchembald a very religious man. 
When Maccallin had received the monastic habit, 
Hersendis sent to Agenald, requesting that he would 
pennit him to proceed to the place, which had been 
already intended for him. This place was Walcio- 
dorus, now Vassor, near the Meuse between Dinant 
and Givet, where Eilbert, the husband of Hersen- 
dis, had erected a monastery about A. 945, and about . 
the same time that Hersendis had formed the estab- 
lishment of St. Michael's. (16) Maccallin, on his 
return, was placed as abbot over Walclodorus, still 
retaining the management of St. Michael's. Hav- 
ing sent for Cadroe, he appointed him prior of the 
monastery. After some time Maccallin, finding 
that the direction of two establishments was too much 
for his strength, begged of Cadroe to become abbot 
of Walciodorus. With great difficulty Cadroe agreed 
to this proposal, having been pressed to do so by 
Otho, king of Germany, who was afterwards em- 
peror. This occurred about 950. (17) Cadroe was 
afterwards abbot of the monastery of St. Clement, 
alias St. Felix at Metz, and died A. D. 975 or 976, 
after the 70th year of his age and 30th of his pere- 
grination or abode in a foreign country. (18) He 
was buried in the church of his monastery at Metz, 
and his memory was revered on the 6th of March. 

VOL. III. D D 
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Maccallin, having xelumed to St. Michaers in the 
forest ThearascensiSf spent the ranainder of his life 
there until his death on the 21st of January in the 
year 978. He was buried in the church of St. 
Michael, and his name is mentioned with great praise 
by old writers and in vitriious rmartyrologies. (19) 

(13) See BoUandus at 21 January, where lie treats of St. Mac- 
cattiiii Cblgan was mistaken in ass^ing that place to the diocese 
of Verdun. 

(U) Life of Sl Cadroe, -cap, 20. 

(15) The autlior of Cadroe*8 Life calls {iL) Maccallin a com- 
panion of Cadroe*8 pilgrimage. This may seem to insinuate, that 
they had gone together from Scotland. Yet they might have first 
met in England, or perhaps in France, where many Irishmen were 
then to be found ; and in either hypothesis MaocaHlin might still be 
called a companion of Cadroe's pilgrimage (pfrc^rfW^w), which, 
strictly speaking, did not begin until they wene settled, as pkms 
foreigners, at*St« Michaers. For, as far as I have been able to 
observe, the acceptation of peregrinaiio, which se often occurs in 
llvesofsaintsof those times, is not io much travdUng as living 

Jar pious ntolives in a foreign land. For instance in the pas- 
sage finom Osbem, (above Not. 2.) the words, rdida Hihemia 
in terra An^orum preregrinaturi venissent, plainly mean that the 
persons there alluded to left Ireland for the purpose of leading a life 
of per^;rination, that is, absence from thdr own country, in Eng- 
land. Our English word, pilgrimage^ does not exactly coires- 
pond with the peregrinatio of the writers of the middle ages. 

(16) See the Bollandist^ at St. Cadroe, 6 March. 

(17) I&. 

(18) Life of St. Cadroe cap. 25. Compare with Mahillon, 
Observe praen, at said Life in Ada Bened. Sec. v. 

(19) We read in the Appendix to Frodoard's chronide; 
'< Anno 978 vfV Domini MalcaUinus natione HibGmicusm vigilia 
& Vjncentii Levitae et martyris vitam transitoriam, quam habebat 
exosam, deseruit, et cum Domino, cui indesinenter, dum adhuc 
viyenct, serviverat, vivere feliciter indioavi^. Qui prae&tos abbas 
in oorporc humatus quiescit in ecdesia B. Mkhaelis urchangeli, 
cujus abbatiam, dum corporaliter in hoc seculo manereC, pk> mo- 
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deraimne rexit«" The words vir Domini^ or as in the MS. vir 
dni, liave been mistaken for Virduni, and hence some have said 
that Macailin was abbot of St. Michael*3 at Verdun, and that he 
died in that town. But there was no such monastery at Verdun. 
In a history of tlie foundation of Waldodonis it is mentioned, 
that he died in 990 ; but the other is the true date and is fol- 
lowed by the Boliandists and Benedictines. 

§. 4. An Irish abbot, named Columbanus, shut 
himself up and became a recluse on the 2d of Fe- 
bruary, A.D. 957, in the cemetery of the monastery 
of Ghent, and remained there until his death on the 
15th of February in 959. (20) Whether the mo- 
nastery, which he had governed, was in Ireland or 
in the continent, is not sufficiently known ; but it is 
universally allowed that he was an Irishman. (21) 
His remains are in St. Bavo's church at Ghent, snd 
his memory is famous in Belgium, where his name 
occurs amon^ those of other saints in a litany of the 
Belgic churdies. Israel, an Irish bishop, but I know 
not of what diocese, {^2) lived in the eastern part of 
France during the first half of the 10th century. 
He assisted at a synod held at Verdun in 9479 (23) 
at which was present also the celebrated Bruno, bro- 
ther of the king, and afterwards emperor Otho. 
Bruno was then abbot, but a few yeara later became 
archbishop of Cologne. One of the masters of this 
great and learned prelate was Israel, concerning 
whom I do not find any further account. Duncan^ 
likewise an Irish bishop, was distinguished as a 
teacher in France some time in the said century. 
It is not known whether he was consecrated there or 
in Ireland. He taught in the monastery of St. Re- 
migius at Rheims, (24) and wrote for the use of his 
students a Commentary on the nine books of Mar- 
tianus Capella on the liberal arts, in the title of which 
he is called an Irish bishop. A copy of this work 
was transcribed by one GifarduSy and was in the li- 
brary of said monastery, but is now among the royjal 
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MSS. in the British Museum. Duncan wrote also 
Observations on the first book of Pomponius Mela 
on the situation of the earth, which likewise are still 
extant. (S5) 

St. Forannan, (26) wIk) had been consecrated at 
Armagh bishop of a place» called Donmach-mor^ 
arrived at Walciodorus 23 years later than St. Mac- 
callin had become its abbot, and accordingly in 970, 
reckoning from 947 the year, in which, according 
to every appearance, Maccallin, Cadroe, and some 
Irish monks began to live there. (27) It is there- 
fore a great mistake to suppose, as some writers have 
done, that Forannan had been in that place before 
Maccallin, and that he was the founder of the mo- 
nastery. rsS) From what we have seen above it is 
evident, that Macallin was the first abbot of Walcio- 
dorus, who, on his resignation, was succeeded by 
Cadroe in about 950. On Cadroe's removing to Metz 
in 9^4 or 955 he left an abbot there, whose name is 
unknown, but who is said to have permitted a re- 
laxation of discipline. After his death Forannan 
was appointed abbot. (29) Thus Forannan was, in 
fact, tne fourth abbc^ of Walciodorus, which he 
governed until his death on the 30th of April in 
98s, (30) having re-established the vigour of mo- 
nastic discipline, and left a great reputation for 
sanctity. 

(20) Colgan treats of this St. Columbanus at 2 Febniaiy, and 
the BoUandists more probably at 15 (^aaid month. 

(21) Dempster, with his usual efirontefy, making him a Scotch- 
man and a writer>8ays that he always lived m Scotland, and refers 
to Mobnus, who has not a word of what that liar pretended to 
take from him. (See A A. SS. p. 2S8.) The Belgic writers 
agree that he was a native of Ireland. By them he is odled 
abbas HiberniciSf without telling us whether in Ireland or else- 
where ; but Menard understood that appellation as meaning, that 
he had been an abbot in Ireland. 

(22) Fleury in one place (Hist. Ecd. L. 55* §• 35.) calls liim a 
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bishop of Great Britain, and in another (ib* §* 43.) a Scotch 
bishop, eoeque Ecossois, But the Benedictine authors of the 
HUtoire Letterairey who were better acquainted with the history 
of those times, expressly state, ( Tom, vi. p, 305.) that he was an 
Irish bishop. 

(23) Fleury, ib.§.S5. 

(24>) Dr. Ledwidi veiy learnedly brings (Ant.Sfcp. 165.) the 
monastery of St. Remigius to Down, and makes Duncan teach 
there. There was no monastery of St. Remigius in Ireland. But 
the Doctor, or some one before him, had stumbled on a passage in 
Usher (Pr. p. 910, or London ed. 472.) where he speaks of this 
work of Duncan, alias Dunchat, as being in the library of the 
church of Worcester with the following title; *' Commentum 
Dunchat pontificis Hibemiensis, quod contulit suis discipulis in mo- 
nasterio S« Remigii dounSf super astrologia Martiani C^>ellae 
Varronis." Usher lefl this title, as he found or thought he found 
it, imagining, as appears from his making d a capital letter, that 
doufu waa a local or proper name. Thence it was deduced, that 
it meant Down io Ireland. But there can be no doubt, that douns 
is an' erratum for docenSy which I should rather ascribe to the 
copyist of said title than to Usher's- being mistaken in the spelling 
of the words as he met with it.. 

(25) See Histoire LeUerairey Tom. vi. p. S4/9. and Warlon'i 
History of English poetry^ Vol, ii. p, 75. 

(26) The Bollandists. have a Life of St. Forannan at 30 Apri^ 
and fiom them it has. been republished in the Acta Ben. Sec^ v.. 
p. 586 seqq,. 

(27) See the BoHandists, Notes^sX SL Fomnnany. ibi p» 819,. 
820. 

(28) Among others C<^gan fbM into this mistake, and promiseci* 
to prove at 30 April, that Foiannan had preceded Maccallin. (See- 
A A. SS. p. 153 and 238.) How he could have endeavoured to 
prove it I do not know, as he did not live long enongh to publish^ 
Forannan's Life at said day. 

(29) See the Bollandists, ib. and p. 808. and at St. Cadroe, & 
Mart. p. 471. 

(30) This is the date marked for it by Mabillon, (Annal. Ben. 
ad A. 982.) and, as it is probably the true one, further inquiries 
may be omitted. 
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§ V. About these times there was also an Irish 
monastery at Cologne. Warinus, archbishop of Co- 
logne, built or repaired a monastery of the Scots 
(Irish) in an islana of the Rhine near the city^ over 
which he placed Mimborin, who is said to have go- 
verned it for fifteen years* (31) Marianus Scotus 
says, that in 975 Erberger, archbishop of Cologne, 
made over to the Scots, for ever, this monastery called 
St« Martin's, and that its first abbot was Mimborin, a 
Scotus, who presided over it for twelve years, 
reckoning, I suppose, from the date of the perpetual 
grant made by Erberger. Accordinglv Miroborin*s 
death, which occurred on the 18th of July^ must be 
assigned either to 987, or, if the twelve yeafs were 
not complete, to 986. (32) He was succeeded by 
Kilian likewise an Irishman, after whom, as it was 
an Irish establishment, we find it governed by St. 
Helia^, ($3) who had belonged to the monastery of 
Monaghan, and of whom more will be seen else- 
where. 

A very celebrated Irish dbbot was Fingen, (34) 
who succeeded St. Cadroe as abbot of St« Felix, alias 
St. Clement, at Metz, in about the year 976. Be- 
sides the government of this monastery he was in- 
vested also with that of St. Symphorian, likewise at 
Metz, in the year 991* This old abbey was rebuilt 
by Adalbero II. then bishop of Metz, who, having 
a great esteem for Fingen, placed hini over it, and, 
with the assistance of the empress dowager Adcl- 
haid a protectress of Fingen and the Irish Benedic- 
tines, and grandmother of Otho III. as yet only 
king, obtained from this sovereign a confirmation of 
the rights and possessions of this establishment on 
condition, that the Irishman Fingen, its first abbot, 
and his successors, should not have any other than 
Irish monks as long as they could be found, but, 
in case they could not, allowing the admittance 
of monks of any other nation ; ^nd that prayers 
should be constantly oBTered there for the king's 
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souly those of his parents, and of the then bishop 
and his successors.- This deed was signed by the 
king at Frankfort on the 25th of January, A. D. 
992, in the ninth year of his reign. (35) Not long 
after Fingen was sent to re-establish the monastery 
of St. Peter and St. Vitonus, now St. Vannes, 
at Verdun^ where he fixed some Irish monks, of 
whom seven were there under his direction, when 
the celebrated Richard, dean of the diocese of 
Rhcims,. and Frederic, who had been count of Ver- 
dun, applied to him in 1001 for peimission to be- 
come members of this house. (36) As they were 
persons of high rank in the world, he was at ii^t 
loth to receive them, being afraid that they woi^ld 
not put up with the poverty and discipline of the 
monastery. At length, however, he complied with 
their request, (37) and instructed and trained thdni 
so well, that they became, especially Richard, two of 
the greatest and most useful men of their times. St. 
Fingen died in the year 1004, and was succeeded by 
his holy disciple Richard. ^38) There is a short letter 
of his, still extant, in the library of St.. Remigius of 
Rheims, to Fastradis a nun, concerning a monk 
named Guilier (39) 

To this account of Irish ecclesiastics distinguished 
in foreign countries during the tenth century, I shall 
add only a curious circumstance related of St. Ge- 
rard, bishop of Toul, who in 986 gave a retreat in 
his diocese to several Greeks,, who, mixed with 
Irishmen, performed the Church service in their 
own language, and according to the Greek rite. (40) 
Hence we see, that the Irish still continued to culti- 
vate Greek literature. 

(SI) Mabillon, ib.adA.9n^. 

(32) Florence of Worcester places it in d86. 

(33) See Mabillon, loc. di.and Colgan A A. SS.p, 107. 

(34) Colgan treau of St. Fingen at 5 Febniaiy . His account of 
iiim is very imperfect* The Bollandi<>U liave omitted him, placing 
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him among the Praetermissi at 5 Februaryy and observing that 
Colgan liad not a sufficient reason for giving him the title of beatus, 
as he had found him called only virtuosus* But die Fingen, styled 
virtuosus, was in all probability diffarent from the one we are now 
' treating of; nor did Colgan state that they were the same, al^ 
though the cause of his placing St Fingen at 5 February was» 
that the name of a Fingen, the virtuous son of Odran FedJday 
occurs at said day in some Irish calendars. Mabillon did not 
scruple to consider Fingen as a saint, and often speaks of him at 
a most religious man, ex. c. AnnaL Den. ad A. 1001. And the 
authors of the Histoire Letteraire expressly call him St. Fingen 
an Irishman^ &c ( Tom. vi. p. 4370 where they tell us, that 
tliere was a laige account of him in a Life of Thierri, bishop of 
Metz, which unfortunately has been lost. 

(35) Colgan, having got a copy of this diploma from the 
archives of the church of Metz through the kindness o£ Meuris, 
bishop of that see, lias annexed it to the Acts of Fingen. It 
bq^ins thus ; *^ In nomine sanctae et individicae TrinitatiSf Otto 
divina Javente dementia rex J* Afler three or four lines it pro- 
ceeds ; " Quapropter omnium Jidelium nostrorum praesentium sci- 
licet etjuturorum n&oerit industrial guomodo Adaibero Metensis 
ecclesiae venerabilis episcopus ad nos venity dicens quod abbatiam 
guamdam, Jbras muros Metis civitatis sitam^ jam hngo tempore 
destructamy pro Dei amore et sancti Symphoriani martyris nwi" 
ter coepit reaedi^care, humiliter deprecans nostram excelkntiam^ 
ut eamdem abbatiam cum suis pertinentiis nostrae auikoritatis 
praeceptione conjirmemus. Nos vero ob interventum dilectae aviae 
nostrae, Adalheidis videlicet imperatricis Augustae, piae petitions 
illius benignum assensum praebeniest eidem abbatiae S. Sympho^ 
riani omnia loca a regibus, vel imperatoribust vel aliis rcligiosis 
personis antea unquam tradita, vd qua iam ipse dilectus Adaibero 
episcopus iUic modemo tempore adauxit et adhuc addere deude- 
rat, aliorumque Dei Jidelium bona voluntas adiungere studuerit, 
regia denuo nostra munijicentia donamus, atque confirmamus, ea 
videlicet ratione, ut abbas primus nomine Fingenius Hibemiensis 
natione, quem ipse praelibatus episcopus nunc temporis ibi con-- 
stituit, suique successores Hibernienses monachos, habeant, quam* 
diu sic esse poierit ; et si defuerint ibi monachi de Hibemia, de 
quibuscumque nationibus semper ibi monachi habeantur ; et nostri 
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nominisy animaeque nostrae, parentumque nostorunty e^praeserOU 
tpiscopi successorumque illius memoria ibi nunquam deficiat" 
Then after a few words comes the signature, &c. See also Ma- 
billon, Annal. Ben. ad A. 991. Fleury could not have seen these 
Annals at the time he was writing the history of those times ; but 
it is odd, that he seems to have been ignorant of the now quoted 
diploma, whereas otherwise he would not (Lw. 58. §. 60.) have 
called Fingen an Ecossoisy Scotchman. Mabillon adds, thai 
Otho confirmed also the possessions, &c. of the monastery of St. 
Felix. 

(36) Mabillon ib. and at A. 1001. 

(37) An anonymous author of a Life of Richard pretends, that 
on his and FVederic^s first going to Fingen^s monastery of St* 
Vannes they did not find the r^ular observance, which they ex- 
pected to see, and that they went to Clugni to consult St. Odilo 
on what they should do, who, however, advised tliem to return 
thither, as they accordingly did. Mabillon fib» at A. 1001.) re- 
jects this story about the defect of regular observance, and shows 
that Fingen was a very holy man, who could not be deficient in 
enforcing regularity. And, in fact, following the stoiy itself^ 
would Odilo have counselled them to place themselves under Fin- 
gen, were his discipline not strict ? Fleury (he. cit) picked up 
this story among other mistakes concerning Fingen and his Irish 
monks, whom he calls Ecossois. His saying that Odilon sent 
Richard and Frederic back to St« Vannes under the persuasion, 
that they would reform the establishment, is a poor evasion ; for 
how could they expect to do so, while they remained simple 
monks ? The truth is, that Richard's and Frederick's reason for 
having consulted Odilo was, that on their first going to Verdun 
they found another monastery there lately founded by bishop 
Wigfrid, which seemed to them more convenient, although the 
monastic observance was not as regular as in Pingen*s of St. Van- 
nes, which was small and deficient in buildings. On applying to 
Odilo to learn from him which they should prefer, he gave them 
the above mentioned advice. 

(38) Mabillon, ib. ad A. 1004. Another mistake of Flemy, 
(loc, ciL) is his stating, tliat Fingen died about three months after 
he had received Richard into the monasteiy. He should have 
said, about three years; for Richard's reception was in 1001. It is 
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^iogukoTy ^hat in the Irish annab the death of a .Fingen> called 
abbot of Ro»crea» is marked at A. 1005. (A A. SS. p.^S.) The 
date CfWes so near that of the death of St. Ftngen, that it vai^t 
be sui^acted they were one and the same person. Mi^t it be 
thai Hqgeir had gone iixnn Roscrea to superintend the estabfish- 
ment of St. FeUx at Metz ? Tkedayof his death was probably the 
8th of October, at which he is prsused in the Necrologiuni of Si. 
dement of Metz, as abbot,. &c. and buried iky itschurcli. 

(S9> MabiUon, ib. 

(40) Hiitoire Letteraire, Tom. vu p. 638. 

§. VI. Cenfada, bishop of Emly, who died iii 990, 
(4:1) was siircceeded by Cokimba Mac-Lagemui, who 
held the see until 1003r After hiii> was Serbrethae, 
who lived until 1027. (42) From these times for- 
ward we find what appears to be a regular account of 
the succession in the see of Cork ; and accordingly 
it is very probable, that Colunoba Mac-Ciaracain, who 
died in 990, (43) had as immediate successor Cellaeh 
Hua-Sealbaig^, a very wise and learned man, who, 
having lived to a great age, died, it is said, in pil- 
grimage A. D. 1026. (44) Dubdalethe II. arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who died in 998, (45) was suc- 
ceeded by Muregan, who after three years' incum- 
bency, or rather In the third year^ resigned the see in 
100]. (46) He had made a visitation of the north- 
em parts of Ireland, and in his stead was placed 
Maelmury, that is, servant of Maryy the son of 
Eochad, while, according to another account, the 
Maelmury, his immediate successor, was the son of 
Scanlan (47) Be this as it may, Maelmur, the son 
of Eochad, was. certainly archbishop of Armagh, 
and he is usually said to have held the see for 19 
years, (48) His death, which occurred on the 3d 
of June, A. D. 1020, is supposed to have been 
caused by grief for the destruction of a great part of 
the city by fire in said year. (49) This prelate is 
spoken of in terms of high approbation, being styled 
the head qftJie clergy ^^ western Europe ^ the chi^ 
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qfthe holy orders qf the West, and a most "wise 
Doctor. (50) Hence it is clear that he was not^ as 
some have imagined, one of those lay usurpers, who 
arrogated to themselves the title of archbishop qf 
Armaghj but really in holy orders and a real bishop. 
(50) There is some reason to think, that Amal- 
gaid, who is called his successor, belonged to that 
class ; but of this more hereafter. Maelbrigid, Hua- 
Rimed, abbot of Hy, died in 1005, and was, it 
seems, suceeded by flann-Abhra, whe lived until 
1025 or 1026. (52) 

Some persons, eminent for piety or learning, are 
marked as having died in the early part of the ele-' 
venth century. Aengus abbot of Agnaboe, who had 
retired to Armagh, died there in 1004. (JSS) To 
the same year is assigned the death of Eochad O'Fla- 
nagan, the chief and best antiquary of Ireland ; (54) 
but where he lived or died I do not find recorded.* 
Aidus or Aedh, abbot of Trefot (Trevet hi Meath 
not far from Tara) had also retired to Armagh. He 
is called a scholastic or lecturer, bishop, and wise 
man. Having led a very holy life he died in 1005^ 
and was buried there with great honour. (35) Mu- 
redach Mac-Crichan, a comorban of St. Columba 
and St. Adamnan, that is, abbot of Derry and 
Raphoe, died also at Armagh on the 28th of De« 
cember, A* D. 1011. in the 74th year of his ^e. 
He was a bishop, and lecturer of theology at Ar- 
magh. Owing to bis great reputation, his remains 
were deposited with great solemnity near the great 
altar in the cathedral of that city. (56) In the next 
year a great pestilence broke out at Armagh, which 
raged from All-saints day until May following, and 
carried off Kennfaelad of Saball or Saul, a bishop 
and anchoret, Maelbrigid Mac-an*Gobhann, a lecturer 
of Armagh, Scholag-Mac-Clerchen, a distinguished 
priest, and a vast number of elders and students. 
(57) 
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(41) See Chap. xxii. $.14. 

(42) Ware, Bishops at Emlj/. Harris has inserted between 
Columba and Serbrethae a bishop Cormac Hua-Finn, but with« 
out sufficient authority. He is called by the 4 Masters, who mark 
his death at 1020, (a;;. AJ> SS. p. 360.) merely the most erudite 
bishop of the Momonians, It does not hence follow, that he was 
bishop of Emly, as the words seem to mean nothing more than 
that he was a very learned man and bishop somewhere in 
Munster, or that he was the most learned of the Momonians. 
Ware's catalogue of tlie prelates of Emly, wliich is weU kept up, 
must not be departed from on slight grounds. 

(43) Chap* XXII. §. 14. 

(44) This 18 the date marked by Ware, Bishops at Cork. In 
Colgan's text CAA. SS. p. 335.) Tlie date is, as if from the 4 
Masters 1036. This is probably a typographical error. At any 
rate it is wrong ; for there were other bishops of Cork between 
Cellach's death and 1036. The 4 Masters do not mention his 
dying in pilgrimage, but call him bishop^ comorban of St Barr, 
Sfc» 

(45) Chap. XXII. $.14. 

(46) The catalogue from the Psalter of Cashel allows for Mu- 
regan three, seemingly incomplete, years, not four as Harris says 
in his additions to Ware. Colgan thought (Tr. Th.p. 302.) that 
Muregan was one of the lay usurpers not really bishops. (See 
Chap^ XXII. §. 13.) But his aigument is a very poor one. He 
met with a Muredadi, prior o£ Armagh, who is called son of Mu- 
regan, and who died in 982 or 983. He then supposed that this 
Murq;aD was the same as the one styled archbishop. Might not 
there have been divers Muregans? Or why suppose, that a man, 
who died in 982, was the son of a person, who was not called 
archbishop of Armagh until 998, and who, after he had resigned, 
lived until 1006 ? Or admitting that the archbishop Muregan was 
the father of said Muredach, will it follow that he was sUlI a lay- 
man in 998 ? The fact is, that it is impossible to identify all those 
li^men so called archbishops. I believe that they were chiefly 
among those, whose names do not occur in the Cashel cata- 
logue, but who are mentioned by the 4 Masters. 

(47) The 4 Masters have both these Maelmurs, as bishops of 
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Armagh, placing the son of Scanlan before the other. (See TV. 
Th, p, 297» ^8.) In the Caahel catalogue only one Maelmur i> 
mentioned without the addition of his father's name. Ware omits 
the son of Scanlan, as does also OTlaherty in his MS. catalogue 
fat Tr. Th. p. 319.) Yet it is highly probable, that he was for 
some time in possession of the see ; and perhaps he was one of 
the lay usurpers. The dates marked for him and for some others 
under the title of bishops of Armagh by the 4 Masters, are so 
confused, that they cannot be reconciled with those of the Cashel 
catalogue or of Ware, &c They have also one Hermedac, whom 
they call bishop and scribe of Armagli, and whom they assign to 
part of the time, during which, according to others, Maelmur 
son of Eochad was the actual bishop. 

(48) The Cashel catalogue marics 19 years for Maelmur simply 
so called. TTie Maelmur meant in it was, in all appearance, the 
soil of Eochad. If there was any other bishop, or person called 
bishop of Armagh during part of these 19 years, it might have 
overlooked them. 

(49) Ware (at Maelmur J assigns his death to 1021 ; but it must 
have been in 1020, whereas it is mariced by the 4 Masters Cap. 
Tr. Th. p. 298.) at this year, as having fallen on the Friday be- 
fore Pentecost. Now in the year 1020 Pentecost or Whitsunday, 
was on the 5th of June. In said year about a month earlier that 
great fibre happened, in which the cathedral and some other 
churches, besides a great number of houses and much property, 
were consumed. Yet, according to the 4 Masters, it was not 
universal as Ware says ; for in one of the four quarters of the city 
the only edifice destroyed was the library. 

(50) 4 Masters, ib. 

(51) Colgan striving fTr. Th. p. 302) to find the eight mar- 
ried laymen so called bishops among the persons mentioned in the 
Cashel catalogue, reckons as one of them, Maelmur, son of Eo- 
duuL And why ? Because Dubdalethe III. whose accession was 
in 1049, ii called son of one Maelmur. But was the son of 
Eochad the only Maelmur in Ireland ? And, supposing that Dub- 
dalethe ni. was the son of a man called bishops might not his 
father have been the Maelmur son of Scanlan? (See Ncft. 47*) It 
m odd, that Colgan could have supposed that the son of Eochad 
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was not in holy orders, notwithstanding his having been disdn- 
guisfaed by the title of chief of the holy orders^ Sfc. Ware did 
not floXhw Colgan in his hypothesb concerning this Maebnur 
And Ddxlalethe III. ; but Harris has added something relative 
to it. 

(52) Tr. Th.p. 501. at A. lOCH (1005) and 1025 the date of 
the 4 MaSsteTSy not 1015 as appears ib^ through an eirratum. 
Smith (App. to Ltfe of St, Columba) has copied this mistake. 
I amdoubtful whether 1025 ought to be changed into 1026; for 
about these times the 4 Masters begin not to differ as much as 
usual from the generally reoei%'ed Christian era. Thus we have 
seen (Nat. 49) that their date 1020 for the death of bishop Mael- 
mur is correct ; whereas those of a few years earlier are sometimes 
not so, for mstance^ that for the battle of Clontarf^ which they 
ass^ to A. 1013, although it is certain that said battle was 
fei^t in 1014. 

(5S) lb. p. 297 ad A. lOOS (1004). 

(54) Annals of Innis&llen at A, 1004. 

(SB) Tr. Th. p. 297 ad A. 1004 (1005). 

(36) lb. and p. 298 ad A. 1010 (1011). 

(57) lb. ad A. 1011 (1012). 

5* VII. Meanwhile a great political change had 
taken place in Ireland. Hitherto we have seen the 
monarchy of all Ireland retained in the house of 
the Nialls of one branch or another down to Mael- 
aeachlin IL whose reign began in 08O. (58) Be- 
tween this sovereign and Brian Boroimhe, who 
became king of Munster in 976, (59) .various wars 
had been carried on, in which Brian was generally 
victorioas. Sometimes, however, they united against 
the Danes, or against other enemies. Brian was 
perpetually engaged in humbling his opponents. In 
977 ^^ defeated the Danes of Limerick at Innis- 
catthy, plundered all the islands which they possessed 
in the Shannon, and overthrew witli dreadful 
shu^hter in Hy*figente (in the now county of li- 
merick) Donovan dynast of that territory and his 
allies the Danes of Munster. In this battle Auli£fef 
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king of those Danes, and Donovan were killed. In 
978 the Eugenians, who opposed hiih as being a 
Dalcassian, having joined against him under Maol- 
mhuadh together with the Munster Danes, he fought 
the great battle of Beallach-Leachta, somewhere it 
seems between Mallow and Macroom, in which the 
allies were worsted, and besides Maolmhuadh and a 
great number of the Irish, 1200 Danes lost their 
lives. Having settled matters with the Eugenians, 
Briau was attacked in 979 by Donall O^aolan, 
prince of the Desies, assisted by the Danes of 
Waterford. He came up with them at a place called 
Farmiaccurraj and puttmg them to flight pursued 
them into Waterford, where great slaughter was 
made of the Danes. On this occasion 0*Faolan 
was killed. After this exploit he got hostages from 
all the princes and chie& of Munster ; and eveiy 
part of the province submitted to his authority. (60) 
In 980 he made Mac-Gilla-Patrick prisoner, and 
compelled all the Ossorian chieftains to deliver up 
host^es to him. In said year the king Maelseachlin 
II. defeated at Tara the Danes of Dublin, com- 
manded by the sons of AulifFe or Anlaf their king. 
In this battle there was a dreadful slaughter of them, 
and among others were killed Reginald the king's 
eldest son, and Irlavra the governor of Dublin. 
This disaster affected Anlaf so much, that he retired 
to Hy, where he died in the course of this year. (6l) 
In 981 Brian reduced the Lagenians to the neces- 
sity of giving him hostages ; and the two kings of 
that province submitted to him. In 982 Maelseachlin 
plundered Dalgais,,the hereditary property of Brian, 
and cut down the famous tree in the plain of Adair, 
under which the Dalcassian princes used to be 
inaugurated ; and in the following year he ravaged 
Leinster then under the protection of Brian. In- 
censed by these proceedings, Brian marched against 
Maelseachlin and forced lum to agree to a treaty, by 
which it was stipulated that Brian should be recog- 
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nized king of Leath-Mogha, or the southern half of 
Ireland, the other half to be held by Maelseachlin, 
and that Donald Claon, king of Leinster and the 
Danes of Dublin should be subject to Brian. (6S) 

(^8) See Cliap. xxii. §. 8. (59) 16. §. 15. 

(60) Annab of Innifallen at A. 977-978-979. 

(61) lb. at A. 980. and Ware, Antiq. cap. 24. His English 
translator has greatly confused liis meaning, making him say that 
the battle of Tara was not fought by Maelseachlin, but by the mo- 
narch his predecessor. But the Annals of Innisfallen, which he 
follows, expressly state, that Maelseachlin was the commander, 
and when king of Ireland. For Anlaf compare with Not. 138 to 
Chap. 22. 

(62) Annals of Innisfallcn at A. 981-982-983. 

§• VIII. After various battles and depredations, 
such as that of Connaught by Maelseachlin in 985 ; 
the defeat of the Momonians and Danes of Water- 
ford by the Connacians in 988, in whicli year Brian 
plundered Meath and part of Connaught ; the defeat 
of the Danes of Dublin by Maelseachlin in 989 ; and 
some other fighting here and there, Maelseachlin 
ravaged Connaught again in 991 9 upon which Brian 
at the head of the Munster and Connaught troops laid 
waste a great part of Meath. Yet in 994 Mael- 
seachlin gained a victory over Brian, who retaliated 
on him in the following year by a complete one, in 
consequence of which peace was concluded between 
them m 9979 and Maelseachlin was again obliged to 
recognize Brian's title to the sovereignty of Leath- 
Mo^a. These two kings then united, and, having 
forced the Danes of various parts to give them 
hostages, marched into Connaught in 998, whence 
also they took hostages, and then attacked the Danes 
of Dublin, whom they routed with great slaughter 
and the loss of their principal chiefs, Artnlac son of 
Sitric, Harold son of AuIifFe, &c. &c. (63) Not- 
withstanding this defeat, the Dublin Danes assisted 
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in 999 Maelmurry, son of Murchard, in compelling 
Donogh, king of Leinster, to resign his crown to 
him, and plundered Kildare ; upon which Brian 
marched to Dublin, punished them severely, burned 
many of their houses, banished their king Sitric, 
and, having remained there a week, carried off much 
booty. (64; In the same year Maelseachlin com- 
mitted depredations in Leinster, and this was pro- 
bably one of the reasons why Brian determined to 
wage a serious war against him. Accordingly he 
raised in 1000 a very considerable army composed 
of Munstermen, southern Connacians, Ossorians, 
Lagenians, and Dublin Danes, witli whom he marched 
towards Tara, having sent forward a corps of Danish 
cavalry, who skirmished with the enemy. On Brian'js 
coming up with his main force, Maelseachlin found it 
adviseable not to risk a battle, and yielding to Brian's 
terms promised to give him hostages. It seems that 
Maelseachlin did not fulfil his engagements ; for 
Brian with the same army marched again in the 
following year, and arriving at Tara compelled him 
not only to submit and give hostages, but likewise to 
resign the throne of Ireland to Brian, and to content 
himself with his principality of Meath. Thus 
Brian became king of all Ireland in the year 
1001. (65) 

(63) 15, from A. 984, to 998. 

(64) 15, ox A. 999. and Ware, Antiq. cap. 24. 

(65) Said Annals at A. 1000-1001. The 4 Masters also fap, 
Tr, Th. p, 44SJ assign Brian's accession to this year. They say that 
Maelseachlin had reigned 23 years; but it is to be observed that 
they place the commencement of his reign not in 980 but in 978. 

§. IX. In 1002 Brian proceeded to Connaught,. 
where he received hostages, and returning through 
Meath got some there also from Maelseachlin. He 
then marched at the head of his numerous forces, 
to which were now added those of Meath commanded 
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by Maekeachlini as far as Dundalk, wh^re he was 
gttbmkted to by all the princes and chieflains of 
Ulster, who gave hhn hostages. Afterwards we find 
him engaged in checking some attempts at revok or 
disobedience particularly in the North. On one of 
these occasions he stopped for a week at Armagh in 
the year 1004, (66) and left a gold collar, weighing 
20 ounces, on the great altar of the cathedral as an 
offering. Thence he went with his army to Rath-mor- 
muighe, the royal seat of the Dalriedans in the now 
county of Antrim, whence he brought hostages. 
But it would be too long, and not within my plan, 
to follow all the movements of this great kin^ ; yet, 
as a matter belonging to our ecclesiastical nistory, 
I must not forget, that being in 101 1 with a great 
army and a number of Irish princes in the now 
county of Louth, where he again received hostages 
from the chiefs of Ulster, to which he assigned two 
kings, he and the assembled princes, &c. granted 
glebe lands to the churches of Ireland, (67) thus 
repairing part of the ravages committed by the 
Northmen. A great storm was now gathering, the 
cause of which was as follows. Maelmurry Mac- 
Morogh, or the son of Murchart, who, as we have 
seen, usurped the crown of Leinster in 999, marched 
into Meath in 1013 at the head of a powerful army 
of Lagenians and Danes of Dublin, and ravaged 
some parts of it. Maelseachlin, in retaliation, set 
fire to the neighbouring districts of Leinster as far 
as the hill of Hoath, but being met by Maelmurry 
and Sitric king of Dublin, was defeated with con- 
siderable loss. He then called upon Brian at his 
residence, and requested assistance from him against 
the united lagenians and Danes, who were in the 
habit of plundering his principality. Accordingly 
Brian set out with a great army, and, having on nis 
way laid waste Ossory, detached his son Morogh 
with a large party towards Glendaloch, who plun- 
dered the country as he went along and brouglit 
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many priscmers and much spoil to Brian then en- 
cs^mped at Kilmainham near Dublin, y/here he re- 
mained from the bieginning of August until Christ- 
mas without being able to bring either the Danes or 
Lagenians to battJOi and consequently returned tq 
Munster. Meanwhile a new fleet of Northmei^ 
arrived and burned Cork ; and there was much fight- 
ing here and there between those foreigners and the 
Insh- (68) 

(66) lit. at 4- 1004. The same year is maifced also by the 
4 Masters, and must not be changed into 1005. 

(67) IL at A. 1011. (68) IB. at ^. 1013. 

§ X. The Danes and Lagenians, availing them- 
selves of Brian's absence, used the utmost exertions 
to collect troops and auxiliaries from every quarter 
that they could* A great number of Northmen 
came to their assistance from Norway and othe^ 
parts of Scandinavia, from Scotland, the Orkneys, 
Hebrides, &c. and from the isle of Man, who 
were joined also by Britons from Cornwall and else- 
where. Brian marched to oppose them, taking with 
him Maelseachlin, who, however, intended to betray 
him. For this purpose he sent to Maelmurry, to 
inform him, that Brian had dispatched his son Do- 
nogh, at the head of the Dalcassian troops and of a 
third part of the Eugenian forces, to ravage Leinst^ 
and Hy-Kinselagh, and that he himself with his 
1000 Meath-men would desert Brian on the day of 
battle. Accordingly it was determined to attache 
Brian before Donogh could come up. He was ihen 
encamped on the plain near Dublin with a smaller 
army than he otherwise should have had. His op- 
ponents formed themselves into three divisions ; the 
first consisting of 1000 Northmen, covered with 
coats of mail, commanded by two Norwegian princes 
Charies and Henry, and of Dublin Danes und^r 
Dolat and ConmaoL The second division coiisisted 
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of Lagenians, about 9000 strong, commanded by 
their king Maelmurry, and under him bv some mi- 
nor princes, such as Mac-Tuathal or Toole of the 
Liffey territory, the prince of Hy-falgy, &c. toge- 
ther with a large body of Danes. The third divi- 
sion was formed of the Northmen collected from the 
islands, from Scotland, &c. and of Britons. It was 
commanded by Lodar, earl of the Orkneys, and 
Bruadair admiral of the fleet, which had brought 
the auxiliary Northmen, &c. to Ireland. Brian was 
not dismayed by this mighty force, and depending 
on Providence and the bravery of his troops, pre- 
pared for battle, dividing his anjiy likewise into 
three divisions ; one to oppose the enemy's first 
division under his son Morogh, who had along 
with liim his son Turlogh and a select body of the 
brave Dalgais, besides four other sons of Brian, 
Teige^ Donald, Conor, and Flann, and various 
chieflains, Donchuan, Lonargan, &c. together 
with a body of men from Conmacne-Mara, a wes- 
tern pan of Connaught. To this division Mael- 
ieachlin was ordered to join his followers* Over the 
division, which was to fight the second of the ene- 
my, Brian placed Cian and Donald, two princes of 
the Eugenian line, under whom were the forces of 
Desmond and other parts of the South of Ireland, 
including the now county of Kerry, the most of 
those of Cork and Limerick, and that of Waterford, 
headed by their respective chiefs. To this division 
belonged also O'CarroI and his troops of Ely 
O'Carrol, and it was joined by another O'CarroI 
prince of Orgiel in Ulster and Maguire prince of 
Fermanagh. The division opposed to the third of 
their antagonists consisted chiefly of Conacians, un- 
der O'Conor as chief commander, with whom were 
O'Heyn, O'Kelly, O'Flaherty, O^Cadhla, &c. and 
their forces, assisted by various bodies of men irom 
divers parts of Tipperary, Limerick, Clare, &c. 
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eommanded by their chieftains, Fogartach, O'Doyle, 
Mac Donagan, Mac Dermot, &c. (69) 

(69) lb. at A. 1014. 

§. XI. I have been more minute, than perhaps my 
object being ecclesiastical would allow, merely to 
show that greater unanimity prevailed among the Irish 
on this occasion than for a long time preceding. In 
fact it was absolutely necessary for the preservation 
1>oth of the country and of religion. For the inten- 
tion of the Northmen, who were still half pagans, was 
to become masters of all Ireland. (70) Brian and 
the majority of the Irish princes, who, with a view 
to the encouragement of foreign trade, had very im- 
prudently permitted parties of them to continue in 
Dublin, Limerick,. Waterford, Cork, &g. instead of 
driving them entirely out of the country, as they 
might have done, perceived at last, that nothing less 
would do than to crush them in such a manner as 
would prevent their being afterwards able to disturb 
the tranquillity of Ireland. This they would, in all 
robability, have been able to accomplish effectually, 
ad not Maelmurry and the people of Leinster en- 
terred into an unnatural confederacy with those fo- 
reigners. The Northmen from the islands, &c. who 
had arrived under Bruadair at Dublin on Pkhn-sunday 
A. D. 1014, insisted on the battle being fought on 
Good Friday, which fell on the a3d of April, a day 
on which, on account of its sanctity, Brian would 
have wished to avoid fighting. (71) Yet he was de- 
termined to defend himself even on that day, and 
holding the Crucifix in his lefl hand, and his swQfd 
in the right, rode with his son Morogh through 
the ranks, encouraging his army to put an end for 
ever to the oppressions of those tyrants and usurpers, 
who had committed so many cruelties and sacrileges 
in Ireland, so that the day, on which Christ suffered 
death for our sake, should be the last of their power 
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In ^liis country, and cleclftritig that he was witlit^ 
to lose his life in so just and honourable a cause. As 
soon as the engagement began, Maelseachlin with his 
Meath men withdrew from the scene of action, and 
remained as a mere looker on. His defection did not 
disconcert Brian and the other Iris^h, who fought 
like heroes froiol sunrise until the dusk of the even- 
ing, and gained a complete victory, which has been 
and ever wiW be memorable in Irish history under 
the name of that of Clontarf. (7^ According to 
one account the Northmen lost between killed and 
drdvvned ISOOO men, and the Lagenians 3000. 
SjfS) The lOOO men thatt wore coats of mail, are 
said to have beeti all cut to pieces, together with their 
commanders Charles and Henry, t^sides Dolat and 
Conmaol. (74) Among the slain were also Bruadair 
and two of the Danish princes of Dublin, to whom 
we have to add Maelmmrry king of Leinster, the 
prince of Hy-falgy, &c. (75) But this was a dearly 
purchased victory ; for, besides a great number of 
-the Irish troops, Brian, his son Morogh, and his 
grandson Turlogh fell on this memorable day, (76) 
together with many chieftains of Munster and Con- 
naught. Brian was in the 88th year of his age, and 
Morogh in the 63d. (77) Although almost con- 
stantly engaged in military expeditions, Brian was of 
a very religious disposition, (78) and is praised as 
having erected or rebuilt churches, ex. c. those of 
Killaloe and Iniskeltra, religious houses, schools, 
&c. He indemnified the institutions and families, 
which had been plundered by the Northmen, with 
iands of which he dispossessed them, established a 
system of just administration, put a stop to robberies, 
fortified the royal residence of Cashel and several 
other places, and improved the internal commnnica- 
tion throughout his kingdom by means of roads» 
bridges, &c. (79) 

(70) Inllie chronicle of Ademar monk of St Eporchius of An- 
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gonleine {ap. Labhe^ Nova BM. MSS. liBn Tom. 2.) there b « 
curious poasage (p. 177.) relative to the views of the Northmen at 
that tinie, in which it is stated that they came with an immense 
fleet, meaning to extinguish the Irish, and to get possession of that 
most wealthy country, which had twdve cities, great bishoprics 
^c " His temporibus Normanni supradicti, quod patres eorum 
nunquani peqpetiasae ausi sunt, cum innumera dasse Hibeniiam 
insulam, quae Irlanda dicitur , ingress! sunt una cum uxoribus, et 
liberis, et captivis Christianis, quos fecerant sibi servosi ut, Hir- 
landis extinctis, ipsi pro ipsis inhaUitarent opuleniissimam tenam, 
quae xn civitates cum amplissirois episcopatibus et unum regem 
habet, ac propriam linguam, sed Latinas litesas; quam S. Patri- 
cius Romanus ad Bdem convertit," &c Ademar, as appears ftoni 
the sequel, alludes to the preparations for tlie battle of Clontarf, 
wliich it is plain was the one that he meant ; for just after his ac- 
count of it he speaks of Canute tlie great, and his comii^ to Eng- 
land, which was about the same time. Labbe thinks, that this 
chronicle was written before 1031 ; if so, it is the oldest ducu- 
ment I know of) in which tlic^name Irlanda^ Ireland^ is to be found. 
Compare with Usher, Pr. p. 734. 

(71) The Niala Saga in Johnstone's Ant. Celto-Scand. fans 
(p. 120. segq.) a curious aooomit of the battle of Clontarf. In it 
are mentioned the above circumstances, and it is stated, tliat Brua- 
dair had been infbnned by a sort of pagan onide, that, should 
the battle be fought on Friday, the Nortlimen would be victo* 
rioos. 

(72) That tliis was a real and great victory is attested in the 
Annals of Innistidlen at A. 101 4'. and in the best Irish documents. 
Yet Ware CAtU. cap. 24.) has some doubts on this point, as if to- 
wards the end of it the Danes became uppermost. Without en- 
tering into further particulars, I shall oppose to these doubts 
the testimony of the Niala Saga^ which represents the North- 
men as flying in all directions, and laige pai:tie8 of tliem totally 
destroyed. And in Ademar's chronicle, after the words quoted 
(Not. 70. J 9 it is represented as even greater than it really was. 
ft>r it is said tliat all the Northmen were killed, and it is added 
that crowds of their women threw themselves into the sea. Yet it 
is true, that of some of their divisions not a man was left alive. 
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Ademar makes the battle last for three days ; but diis does not 
agree with other accounts. 

(73) Annals of Innisfallen, ib. But tliose of Ulster, (ap- John* 
stone) without mentioning the loss of the Lagenians^ state that, 
besides many chiefs, among whom is reckoned Bruadair, about 
6000 of the Danes were killed or drowned. 

(74<) Annals of Innisfallen, ib. In the Nuda Saga a northern 
prince is introduced asking some time after the battle, what had 
become of liis men. The answer was that they were all killed. 
This seems to allude to the division in coats of maiL 

(75) See ib. The Niala Saga states that not only Broder 
(Bruadair) but likewise all his pirates (the sea-^ing Northmen) 
were killed. 

(76) The person, who killed Brian, was Bruadair, and among 
the various accounts of how he chanced to get the king into his 
power, the best is perhaps that of the Niala Saga, according to 
which Bruadair, who had fled into a wood with a party of his fol- 
lowers, happened to see the king in a retired spot attended by 
only a few men, and rushed upon him unawares, afler which he 
was soon afler killed himself. Morogh was, say the Annals of 
Innisfallen, treacherously stabbed by the Norwegian Henry, who 
was lying on the ground and in the act of being relieved by Moragh. 
This brave prince had just time to make his confession and receive 
the holy Viaticum. 

(77) Annals of Innisfallen at A. 1014* 

(78) Marianus Scotus, mentioning his death, has these words; 
'^ Brianus rex Hibemiae Parasceve Paschae, sexta feria 9 Calen- 
das Mali, ntanibus et mente ad Deum intentus necatur." 

(79) See Keating, Book 2. 

§. XII. After the battle was over Teige, son of 
Brian, withdrew with the remnant of the Irish anny 
to the camp at Kilmainham. On the next day, Holy 
Saturday, Donogh arrived, bringing with him great 
booty from various parts of Leinster, and on the 
same day the inhabitants of Swords came up and 
took the body of Brian for the purpose of having it 
interred at Armagh, whither Donogh sent many 
rich offerings. From Swords it was brought to 
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Duleek, and thence by the people of that place to 
Louth, whither Maelmur Mac-Eochad, archbishop 
of Armagh, came with his clergy and many others, 
bearing reliques, to meet it and convey it to Ar- 
magh. (80) Along with it was carried also the body 
of Morogh, beside the head of Conaiog, a nephew 
of Brian by his brother Dujichuan, and, according 
to another account, (81) that of Mothla prince of the 
Desies. The funeral obsequies were celebrated with 
great pomp, constant watching and the exposure of 
the reliques of St. Patrick, during twelve days and 
nights. (83) Brian's remains were deposited in a 
stone coffin at the North side of the cathedral, those 
of Morogh, &c. being placed at the South side. (83) 
A dispute, of that kind so common between the 
Eugenian and Dalcassian lines, soon occurred in 
consequence of Brian^s demise. The Eugenian 
prince Cian claimed a right to the throne of Mun- 
ster, in virtue of the old compact of alternate suc- 
cession in those branches of the royal house, allege 
ing also that he was older than either Donogh or 
Teige. Donogh refused to acknowledge this claim, 
and, as Cian was not able to enforce it, marched off 
quietly with his troops for Munster, meeting with 
no opposition except, when passing through Ossory, 
a show of opposition on the part of Fitzpatrick. 
But before the end of the same year he and his 
brother Teige quarrelled among themselves, and a 
battle was fought between them and their parties, in 
which Donogh was defeated. (84) Meanwhile 
M aelseachlin was again saluted king of all Ireland, a 
title which, as far as I can judge, was not recog- 
nized by the O'Brian's and people of Munster. 
This prince, notwithstanding his not having fought 
against the Danes at Clontarf, was still a deter- 
mined enemy of theirs. In 1015 he attacked the 
remnant of those of Dublin, and burned almost the 
whole city ; and in 1016, after predatory and incen- 
diary excursions of the said Danes, commanded by 
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their king Sitric, against Kildare» Giendaloch, Clo- 
Hard) Swords, and Annagli, he defeated them with 
lAUch loss. (85) The Lagenians soon found, what 
little dependance could be placed on the friendship^ 
df that people ; for their kihg Bran, son of Maet- 
muny, had his eyes put out in Dublin by Sitric in 
the year 101 8« (86) Roused to a feeling of patri- 
otism, Augorius or Ugair, son of Dunluing, and 
king of Leinster, overthrew Sitric and his Danes 
with great slaughter at Delgany in 1021 or 1022. 
(87) In this year 1022 Maelseachlin died on the 2d of 
iSeptember, in the monastery of the Island of Inis- 
aingin, after having some time before retired from 
the world to do penance for his sins and make his 
peace with God. (88) After him there was no 
king recognized as of all Ireland for many years ; 
but his principality of Meath and, it seems, some 
adjoining districts fell, after his death, under the 
administration of Cuan O'Leochain, arch*poet and 
chief antiquary of Ireland, and of Corcran a clergy- 
man. Their power did not last long, whereas Cuan 
was killed by the Lagenians in 10^4, and Corcran 
is said to have become an anchoret, and to have 
died at Lismore in 1O40. (89) With regard to the 
other parts of Ireland let it sufBce to mention, that 
Donogh O' Brian, son of Brian Boroimhe, became 
king of Leth-mogha (the southern half of Ireland) 
in 1G26. (90) 

(80) "While the Annals of Innis&llen represent the archbishop 
Maelmur, &c. as having advanced no farther tlian Louth, the 4 
Masters (op. Tr, Th, p. 298.) tell us tliat they proceeded aU the 
^vay to Swords. The other statement is, I am sure, the true one. 

(81) That of the 4 Masters, ib. 

(82) Inis&Uen and Ulster Annals at A. 1014. 
(8S) Annals of Innisfallen, ib. (84) lb. 

(85) Tb. at A, 1015. 1016. 

(86) Ib. at A. 1018. Ware {ArUiq. cap. 24.) has added a 
^$sx to this date, but, I tliink, witliout reason. Instead of the 
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name Bran^ which was the real one, and mber usual hi tiie 
royal house of Leinster, he has Brienus or Brmnus^ fetide^d 
Brien by his translator) thus causing a confusioA with the Maii« 
ster Briens or rather Brians. 

(87) 4 Masters ap. AA. SS. p. 313. and Ware loe. cU* 

(88) 4 Masters (ap. Tr. Th. p. 298.) and Annals of Innfafidlen 
at A. 1022) which have Lougk-Ainin^ that is, t thinks IniMin* 
gin, or the Island of All Saints, in Lough^ee* See dso O'Fh- 
herty, Ogyg. Part. in. cap. 93. Ware was wrong {Ani. eap. 4«) 
in adding a year to tliis date, placing MaelseacUlln^ deadi in 10&3. 

(89) See O'FIalierty, ib. cap. 94. I veiy much doubt, whe- 
ther he is ri^t in nuddng this Corcran llie saaoe bb the aachortt 
and theologian of Lismore. 

(90) Annals of Innisfallen at 1026. 

§• XIII. From this detail of political occurrences, 
which 1 have been forced to enter into, it appears 
that a real revolution took place in Ireland at this 
period. The anciently established system of suc- 
cession to the throne of the whole kingdom was 
overturned, and there remained no paramount power 
authorized to controul the provincial kings or minor 
chieftains* Amidst those wars one good effect was 
obtained, viz. the humiliation of the Northmen, 
who, although numbers of them still remained ia 
various parts of Ireland, were much weakened, and 
henceforth attempted fewer depredations than in 
former times. But unluckily the Irish were, during 
a great part of this century, the eleventh, engaged 
here and there in wars between themselves, and we 
find now and then one or other party of them M- 
sisted by the Danes, as they are usually called, set- 
tled in Dublin or elsewhere. The Christian reli* 
gion became no longer confined to those of Dublin, 
by whom it began to be better observed, but grada* 
ally spread among the other Danes of Ireluid. 

Maelmur Mac-Eochad archbishop of Armagh, 
who died in 1020, (9l) was succeeded by Amalgml, 
who is stated to have visited Munster in lOStU (92) 
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He was present in 10^ at the death of king MaeU 
seacblin. (93) It is said that he was one of the lay- 
men who assumed the title of Archbishops of Armagh ; 
whereas among his successors we find Maeiisa 
and Domnaldi who are called sons of Amalgadius. 
(94) Yet the matter is not certain ; and if it be 
true, that Amalgaid administered the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction to Maelseachlin, he must have been 
more than a layman. (95) It may also be objected, 
that his visitation of Munster implied real archiepis- 
copal power ; but it must be observed, that it was pro- 
bably relative merely to the exaction o^ certain dues, 
which used to be paid to the church of Armagh ac- 
cording to the regulation called the Law of St. Pa- 
trick. Whether he was a real or nominal archbi- 
shop, he held that title S9 years until his death in 
1049. (96) During his time Moeltule, who is called 
bishop of Armagh, died in 1032 ; but it is probable, 
that he was merely a suffi*agan bishop ; (97) and 
hence an additional argument may be deduced to 
suppose, that Amalgaid was not a real bishop, but 
that Moeltule officiated in his stead. On the very 
day of Amalgaid's death Dubdalethe III. son of one 
Maelmur, (98} and professor of theology at Ar- 
magh, was appointed nis successor. (99) 

(91) Above §.6. 

(92) 4 Mastere ap. Tr. Th. p. 298. (93) lb. 

(94) Colgan {Tr. Tk.p, 302.) insists upon this circumstance 
as a proof that the Amalgaid was an unordained so called arch- 
bishop. But supposing that he was the same as the Amalgaid, 
fiuiier of Maeiisa and Domnald, might they not have been bom 
before he got that title ? Ware has (at Amalgaid) a passage, 
which seems to fitvour Colgan's opinion. It is taken from the 
Amials of the Priory of the island of All Saints at A. 1049) and 
runs thus ; ^' Amalgaid, comorban of St. Patrick, having spent 
29 years in ths principality^ rested penltentially in Christ." The 
word, principality f seems to allude to his having been rather a 
prince than a real bishop. The title comorban of St. Patrick, is 
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not sufficient to ghow, that Amalgaid was in holy mrdetB, for, m 
will be seen more fully elsewhere, in the later times of the Irish 
church, and perhaps from the period we are now treating of, the 
name camorban was sometimes given to laymen, who kept pos- 
session of the church lands belonging to sees and monasteries. 

(95) To this Colgan replies, that Madseachlin was indeed 
anointed, while in the hands or arms of Amalgaid; but that it is 
not stated, that the ceremony was performed by him. 

(96) This is the date marked not only by the 4 masters (op. 
2V. Th.p. 298.) but likewise by the above quoted Annals [Nci* 
94.) and O'Flaherty in his MS. catalogue ; and accordingly, as is 
nuuked in said authorities, the incumbency of Amalgaid lasted 
29 years. Yet the Cashel catalogue allows for it thirty, which 
must be understood of his having died in the SOth year ; for in 
said catalogue incomplete years are reckoned as complete. 

(97) See Tr. Th.p. 298. and Ware, Bishops at Amalgaid. 
Moeltule's name is not in the Cashel catalogue. 

(98) See above N(4. 51. (99) Tr. Th. p. 298. 

§. XIV. With regard to the other sees of Ireland, 
I shall here give the names of such bishops, whose 
deaths I find marked before about A. D. 10 JO. 
Carmacan O'Muileashel, bishop of Killaloe, the 
first of that place, whom I meet with after St. flan- 
nan, died in 1019* (100) Neil O'Malduibh, of 
Cork, the successor of Ceallach Hua-Sealbaigh, (101) 
died in 1027» and after him Airtri Sairt in 1028, suc- 
ceeded by Cathal, whose death is assigned to 1084. 
(102) O'Mail-Sluaig, bishop of Lismore, died in 
1025, as did his successor, Moriertach O'Selbach 
in 1034. (103) Tuathal O'Dunluing, bishop of 
Clonard, died in 1028 or 1029. . (104) The 
death of Maelmartin, of Kildare, was, according 
to one account, in 1028, and according to another, 
in 1030. (105) His successor Maeibrigid lived 
until 1042. (106) Murchad O'Nioc, bishop of 
Tuam, died in 1033. (107) Maelfinan of £mlv, 
most probably the immediate successor of Saerbreth- 
ach, (108) died in 1040, as did after him O'Flan- 
chuain in l047f and Clothna Muimnech in IO49. 
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(109) Fkbeilaclj^ biafam of Down^ died in 104^, 
audi Mwlmacfee of Loutn in 1044. (110) Cleiric 
0'Mttiiuc» bidiop of X^hlin, died in 1048, and 
to the signe year is assigned the death of CeiU, bi- 
shop ^ Ardngb. (Ul) In the same year some 
diaM tba decern of Diermit O'Rodaehan, bishop of 
f?enis» whidi othera affix to 1050. (112) It can 
scarcely be doubted that Dunchad O'Kelechuir^ 
who is called comorban of St. Kieran of Saigir, who 
di^d in 1048» was bishop of that place. (1 13) From 
these instances it may be inferred, that the episcopal 
suc€e»iw WAS k^t up, as regularly as the state of 
the times would allow, in the now mentioned sees^ 
and it is very probable that it was maintained also 
in other old sees, although the names of their pre* 
lates are very seldom to be met with. For example 
Dungal, a bishop of Ross (in the county of Cork) 
is marked as the 27th in succession after St. Facht- 
nan, the founder of that see, (114) who lived in the 
sixth century. As to bishops appointed occasionally 
in places, which were not permanent sees, we may 
be certain that there were, as usual, some of this de- 
scription in the first half of the centuiy we are now 
treating of. Thus we find a bishop at Swords Ma- 
rian O'Crinen, who is called a wise man, and whose 
death is assigned to 10^. (11^) 

(100) Ware, Bishops at KiUaloe. (101 ) Above §. 6. 

(102) Ware at Cork. (103) Idem at Lismore. 

(104^) Idem at Meath. See Harris' addition, 

(185) Ware (at Kildare) has 1028; the 4 Masters (ap. Tr. 
Th. p. 630.) have 1030. 

(106) lb. lb. (107) Ware at Tuam. 

(108) See above §. 6. (109) Ware at Emit/. 

(110) For Fkdiertach, see Ware at Doujn, He was tlie fiist 
bishop of that see whom Ware met with from the times of Sc 
Feigus, who died in the sixth centuiy. (See Chap. xii. §. 1.) 
But Hairis, refenring to the 4 Mastera, adds that a Fingen, bishop 
of Down> is mentioned as having died in 962. For Mpelmoote 
see A A. SS. p* 736. 
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(111) Were 9t Leighlin and Ardagh. 

(112) Ware at Fertis. The 4 Magtera {ap. AA- SS. p. 223.) 
have A. 1050. 

(US) See 4A. SS. p. 473. Ware has omitted him at Omocy ; 
but he is marked by Harris. 

(114) See Harris, Bishops Bi Ross. 

(115) Tr.Tk.p.509. 

§• XV. Learning continued to be still cul- 
tivated, and many distinguished scholastics or 
doctors are mentioned as having belonged to 
this period* Dunchad, scholastic of Clonmac- 
nois died in 1005 and Coenchomrac of Gleann- 
ussen in 1015. Flann O'Tegain of Durrow 
(King's county,) a man, celebrated for his know- 
ledge, died in 1022, as did also Cathasach, a 
scholastic or teacher at Clonmacnois ; and Chris- 
tian of Devenish in 1025.(116) Eochad Mac- 
Cethenin, who is called comorban of St. Tiger- 
nach, and the wisest doctor in Ireland, died at Ar- 
magh in 1 030. (117) Moelodar, scholastic of Kil- 
lachad, died in 1032 ; and Aengus of Clonmacnois 
in 1034 ; and Macnias O'Huactain of Kells in 
10S5. (118) Flanagan, scholastic of Kildare, Cun- 
den of Connor, and Alill of Durrow, died in 1038. 
(U9) The death of Corcran, an anchoret and a 
very eminent and pious theologian of Lismore, and 
of Dunchad O'Hanchanige, a celebrated lecturer 
of Armagh, is assigned to 1040 j and that of Mael- 
petrus O'Hailechain, likewise a lecturer there aud 
chief director of the students, to 1043. (120) 
Longsech, scholastic of Clonard, and Eochagan, 
archdeacon of Slane, lecturer at Swords, and a 
chronc^rapher, died in 1042. (121) Three scho- 
lastics of Kells are mentioned as having died not 
long after each other ; Maelmartin in 1045 ; Cudul 
Mac-Gaithen in 1047 ; and Moelan in 1050. (122) 
At the year 1046 is marked the death of a very dis- 
tinguished and holy man Moelpatrick O'Beloige, the 
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chief lecturer and director of the schools of Ar- 
magh^ (123) O'Ballen, scholastic of Roscrea, and 
Gilla-molaisse of Louth died in 1047. (124) There 
were undoubtedly in these times many other lec- 
turers and teachers in the other establishments and 
schools of Ireland ; and to this period are asjngned 
the deaths of two eminent antiquaries. One was 
Mac-Liag, who is called an Ollamhy that is a Doc- 
tor and man of letters, and who wrote some works, 
among which was a Life of Brian Boroimhe. He 
died in 1016. (125) The other was Macbeth, son 
of Anmire, and chief antiquary of Armagh, who 
died in 1041. (126) A pious prince, Cathald, son 
of Roderic, and chieftain of West Connaught, 
who had retired to Armagh in 1037, for the 
pui-pose of leading the life of a pilgrim, died there 
in 1043. (127) The spirit of pilgrimage spread 
itself among the Danes of Dublin, and Sitric their 
king set out for Rome with a view to that object, 
but died on his way in 1029. (128) His son Amlaf, 
or AulifFe, also king of Dublin, undertook a pil- 
grimage to Rome in 1035, but was killed in Eng- 
land. (129) He was succeeded by another Sitric, 
his son, who went beyond sea, probably to Rome, 
in 1036, and left the government of Dublin in 
the hands of one Eachmharcach, after whom we find 
an I var governor of Dublin in 1038. (130) Sitric 
returned to Ireland and died in 1041 or 1042. 
(ISl) 

(116) lb. Ind. Chron. 

(117) lb. p. 298. The title comorban of St. Tigemach, is ex- 
plained by Colgan [as meaning abbot of Clones. But, if the St. 
Tlgernach, whose comorban Eochad was, were the one of Clones, 
I should think that Eochad was rather a bishop ; for St. Tlger« 
nach had been bishop of Clones as well as of Clogher. 

(118) lb. Ind. Chron. (119) Ib.p.6S2. 

(120) See A A. SS. p. 206. and TV. Tk. p. 298. 

(121) TV. Th. Ind. Chron. and p. 509. 
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(122) lb. P.50S. ' ( 123) lb. p. 298. 

(124) lb. Ind, Chron. 

(125) $ee Annals of InnisMen at A. 1016. and Harris, 
Writers at Mac-^Liag. 

(126) TV. Th. p. 298, (127) lb. 

(128) Ware, Antiq. cap. 24. Yet the Annals of Innisfallen, 
after mentioning his departure for Rome in 1028, state that he 
returned to Ireland, and exhibit him as plundering Ardbraccan 
in 1031. 

(129) Ware, ib. The Annals of Innisfalien, instead of 1035, 
have 10S4w I suspect that Ware has added a year to dates at 
times when he should not have done so. 

(130) Annals of Innisfalien at 4. 1036 and 1038. Ware 
makes no mention of the absence of Sitric, nor of Eachmharcach 
or Ivar. This is the Ivar, governor of the Danes of Dublin, to 
whom I alluded in a part of Not. 138. to Chap, xxii. Ware's 
silence concerning those persons and circumstances forms no ar- 
gument against the statement of the Annals. 

(131) Ware ib. 

§. XVI. Notwithstanding a certain progress made 
by the Danes in piety and religious practices, yet 
we find them now and then, even during this period, 
committing depredations in religious places. Besides 
some already alluded to, (132) they plundered Kells 
in 1018, and Duleek in 1023 and again in 1037, 
(133) besides Ardbraccan in 1031, whence they 
brought much booty and many prisoners. (134) But* 
on the whole it appears, that their manners became 
gradually much softened, of which we have a very - 
strong proof in the memorable fact of a bishop being 
for the first time appointed for the Danes of Dublin 
about the year 1040. This bishop, whose real name 
seems to have been Dunarij or perhaps Donagh, 
although it has been latinized into Donatus, (1^^) 
was, judging from the name, most probably an Irish- 
man. Sitric, king of Dublin, had already returned 
from his tour, or perhaps pilgrimage, during which 
he had probably planned the erection of this new see. 

VOL. III. F F 
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In the Black book of the church of the Holy Trinity, 
commonly called Christ-church in Dublin, there is a 
document, which runs thus ; '' Sitricus king of Dub- 
lin, sonof Ableb (Aniaf) earl of Dublin, gave to 
the Holy Trinity, and to Donatus first bishop of 
Dublin, a place, where the arches or vaults were 
founded, to build the church of the Holy Trinity 
on, together with the following lands ; viz. BeaU 
dulekj Rechen^ Portrahem, with their villains, cat- 
tle, and corn. He also contributed gold and silver 
enough, wherewith to build the church and the whole 
court thereof.'* (136) This must have occurred 
about 1040 (1S7) before the death of Sitric, and 
about the time that Donatus was named to this see. 
[t has been said, that Donatus was consecrated by 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; but of this I meet 
with no proof whatsoever, unless it should be con- 
sidered as such, that some of his successors were con- 
secrated in that city. Now this system, according to 
which the bishops of Dublin acknowledged them- 
selves subject to the see of Canterbury, aid not, as 
far as I can discover, begin until the time of the 
archbiwshop Lanfranc, who came over to England 
during the reign of William the Conqueror many 
years after the appointment of Donatus ; and which 
system was introduced for two reasons ; first, because 
William and his Normans, bein^ masters of England 
from the year 1066, were considered by the Irish 
Danes as their countrymen; and second, because 
Lanfranc's reputation was so great, that, when the 
Dublin Danes found it necessary that their bishop 
should be subject to some metropolitan, they made 
choice of him for that purpose. (138) This new see 
was confined to the city, and did not extend beyond 
its walls until later than the synod of Kelts under 
Cardinal Paparo, held in 1152, as will be seen in its 
proper place. Donatus having built the church, 
erected also an episcopal palace adjoining it, on the 
site, where the late Four Courts stood, and a chapel. 
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which was called St. MichaePs. He lived until 
A. D. 1074. (139) I shall conclude this chapter 
with just mentioning the death of a very holy abbot, 
who belonged to the period, of which we have been 
now treating. St. Gonngal, abbot of Ardoilen, one 
of the Arran islands, who was considered the chief 
spiritual director of all Ireland, and who died in 
1017 on the 5th of August, the anniversary of which 
was sacred to his memory. ri40) 

(132) Concerning those of the year 1016 see above §. 12. 
(ISS) Tr. Th. Ind. Chron. 

(134) Annals of Innisftlien at J. 1031. 

(135) Usher quotes (Not, ad Ep> 25. SyttogCy Sfc) a passage 
firom the Annab of Dublin, in which he is called Dunan. This 
is a well known Irish name, and certainly not Danish. It is 
highly probable, that the Danes had as yet scarcely any cleigy- 
men of their nation in Ireland. 

(136) See Ware, Bishops ai Dublin^ and Antiq. cap. 24. and 
29. Bealdulek, Rechen, and Portrahem were, I suppose, the 
places now called Baldoyle, Ratheny, and Portrane, ail lying at 
the North side of Dublin, where the Danes possessed lands. 

(137) Ware says, about 1038; but it is probable* that Sitric 
had not yet returned to Ireland in said year, in which we have 
seen that Ivar was governor of Dublin. Camden was mistaken 
fcoL 1368) in referring the erection of the churdi, &c» as related 
by Ware, to about 1012. There was indeed a Sitric son of An- 
laf at that time; but, as Donatus held the see until 1074, is it to 
be supposed that he was a bishop since 1012 ? Nor, if that deed 
be genuine, can it be attributed to a Sitric later than the one, that 
died in 1041 or 1042 ; for there was not after him any other Si- 
tric king of Dublin during the life time of Donatus. 

(138) Usher and Ware, who are the best authorities on the sub- 
ject of Donatus, have not a word concerning his having been con- 
secrated by an archbishop €if Canterbury ; nor indeed could they, 
as not even an allusion is to be found relative to such a circum- 
stance. And it will be seen lower down, that Patrick^ the imme- 
diate successor of Donatus, was the first bishop of Dublin, who was 
cpnsecrated by an archbishop of that see, or who, at least from the 
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time of his appointment, had promised canonical obedience t§ 
him. To me it seems more tlian probable, that Donatus was a 
bishop, perhaps of some monasteiy, before he was placed over 
Dublin. Usher {Discourse on the Religion^ SfC. ch, 8.) states, that 
the Ostmen or Danes of Ireland did not begin to hare any con- 
nexion with Canterbury until after \^lliam the conqueror became 
possessed of England, tliat is, until after 1066. He is there re^ 
maricing on a most ignorant assertion of Campion, which, howerer, 
has been followed by other English writers, viz. that persons ap- 
pointed to sees in Ireland used to be directed to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, to be consecrated by him. On this Usher obserres 
that it is wrongly extended by liim to the bishc^ of all Ireland, 
whereas it was peculiar " to the Ostmann strangers, that possessed 
" the three cities of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick. For these 
being a colony of the Norwegians and Livouians, and so country- 
men to the Normans, when thejj^ had seen England subdued by 
** the Conqueror^ and Normans advanced to the chief arch* 
'* bishopric there^ would needs novo assume to themsdves the name 
^* of Normans also, and cause their bishops to receive their conse* 
crationfrom no other metropolitan but the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. And forasmuch as they were confined within the 
walls of their own cities, the bishops, which they made, had 
^* no other diocess to exercise their jurisdiction in, but only the 
^* bare circuit of those cities,** &c And in the same chapter he 
attributes the forbearance, for some time, of the Irish hierarchy 
with regard to the bishops of the Danish towns being connected 
with Canterbury, to the esteem they had for Lanftanc and Anselm, 
*' with whom they themselves were desirous to hold all good cor- 
respondence ;" yet, he adds, they could not well brook this m- 
tero, which they considered derogatory to the dignity of their own 
primate. But of tills more elsewhere. Meanwhile it is plain 
that Usher knew nothing about any dependance of the see of 
Dublin on Canterbury until .the times of Lanfranc, as in reah'ty 
there was not. 

(139) Ware, Bishops of Dublin, See also Harris's additions, 
p. SOI. 

(140) A A. SS. p. 141- and 715. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Various distinguished Irishmen still continue to visit 
Jbreign countries— ^Iman and others leave Ire- 
land with intent to visit Jerusalem — taken up as a 
spy aiidput to death — honoured as a martyr ^ and 
his body deposited xvith great pomp in the churcli^ 
yard of Stockereau in Austria — Marianus Scotus, 
Slelias^ Annichad and several other learned and 
pious Irishmen in the Continent — Dubhdakithe 
III. archbishop ofArmaghy said to have been a lay^ 
man — tjoas a learned man and wrote afinals of Ire- 
land^ and an account of the archbishops of Armagh 
down to his own time — Eight married bishops 
of Armagh — Succession and deaths of bishops in 
several sees in Ireland — Ferdomnach called 
bishop of Leinster^^Domnald O* Heine bishop qf 
Cashel — Death ofDonat bishop of Dublin — Clergy 
and people of Dublin elect for his successor 
Patrick, a Priest, and send him to Lanfraiic arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to be consecrated — Letter qf 
the clergy and people qf Dublin to Lanfranc^^ 
Patrick professes obedience to Lanfranc, and is 
consecrated by him — this profession a new prac- 
ticC'^Practice of giving the holy Eucharist to in- 
fants after baptism — Archbishops q/^ Canterbury 
never possessed a metropolitan power over the 
Irish church — Ireland not included. in the grant 
qf Legatine jurisdiction granted by the pope to 
Augustine^^Donogh son of Brian Boroimhe, 
king qf Leth-Mogha, dethroned by his nephew 
Tot^logh — goes to Rome and there dies a great 
penitent — Torhgh proclaimed king — extends his 
kingdom — Pope Gregory VII. writes to Tor^ 
logJi — Lanfranc^s letter to Torlogh — Chorepis^ 
copi consecrated by a single bishop — Baptizing 
without chrism — Patrick, bishop qf Dublin, ship* 
wrecked and drowned — succeeded by Donogh 
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(yHaingh/t who was elected by Tor log h and the 

people qf Dublin^ and consecrated by Lanfranc 

'^Death qf Torlogh — succeeded by his son Mor^ 

togh — Mortogh dethroned, and his brother Der* 

mod placed o/ver Munster in his stead^^Mortogh 

took holy orders^ and died in the Monastery qf 

Derry-^Distinguished ecclesiastics at the close 

of the 11 th century — Moeliosa O' Brokhaiti'^ 

Tigemach O^Braoin, the annalist-^Ireland still 

Jamous for leaming^^ English resort to Ireland 

Jbr education^^Several religious establishments 

plundered and destroyed both by Irish and 

Danes* 

SECT. I- 

Various distinguished Irishmen still continued 
to visit foreign countries. Colman, or as usually 
called by continental writers, Coleman, who is 
styled patron of Austria^ (1) left Ireland early in 
the eleventh century, (S) together with some other 
persons, for the purpose of a pious visit to Jerusfr- 
lem. (S) He arrived A.D. 1032. in the eastern 
part of Norica, now Lower Austria. Its inliabi- 
tants were then at variance with the neighbouring 
nations of Bohemians, Moravians, &c. On CoH 
man's stopping at the small town of Stockerau he 
was seized as a spy sent by the enemies of Austria, 
and thrown into prison. On the next day he was 
strictly examined, but although he told the plain 
truth, would not be believed. He was then most 
cruelly tortured, and at length, on his persisting in 
declaring his innocence, was hung from an old tree 
together with two robbers. While his body re- 
mained suspended from his gibbet, it continued 
sound and entire ; and it is said that his hair and 
nails continued to grow. The hay or twig rope, by 
by which his head was fastened, and even the old 
tree, are stated to have bloomed and revived. These 
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extraordinary phenomena excited great attention, 
which was much enhanced by the circumstance of 
blood flowing from his body on occasion of a part of 
his flesh having been cut off for the purpose of 
being used in effecting a certain cure. It was now 
concluded, that Colman was a truly holy man, and 
that he had been unjustly put to death. Accord- 
ingly he was honored as a martyr, and his body was 
taken down and deposited with great pomp in the 
churchyard of Stockerau. Sevend miracles are said 
to have attested his sanctity, and Henry, marquis of 
Austria, was so moved by them, that he had the 
body removed to his residence Medlicum, alias 
Medlica, or Mellica, now Melck. (4) On its 
removal it was found entire, and was placed in St. 
Peter's church of that town on the 7th of October 
A. D. 1015, three years after Colman had been 
murdered. A Benedictine monastery was soon es« 
tablished there in honour of this saint, which has 
become very famous and still exists in great splendor. 
Erchinfrid, who has written the Acts of Colman, (5) 
was the third abbot of this monastery. He relates* 
in addition to what has been hitherto stated, several 
miracles wrought after his death, which it would be 
too tedious to repeat. He constantly calls him a 
Scotus, by which wpellation, although he doea not 
make mention of Ireland, or name the land of his 
birth, it may, considering that the Irish were then 
universally called Scotia and that they were greatly 
in the habit of going abroad on pilgrimages, be fairly 
presumed that Colman was an Irishman. Erchinfrid 
has nothing about his having been of royal parent^e, 
as some later writers have announced. (6) 'Die 
name of this saint as a martyr is in the Roman mar- 
tyrology at 1 S October. 

(1) Colgan {A A. S5. p, 105.) calls him apostle of Austria i 
but there is no reason for giving this title ; for, besides Austria 
having been a Christian country before the arrivai of Colman, it 
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does not appear that he preached there, or that he had even time 
to do so. Nor do I find, that Cobnan was an ecclesiastic. The 
title given to him by German writers is that of patron of Austria. 
The most detailed account of him is that by the abbot Erchinfrid, 
who was contemporary with him, or very nearly so, and which 
has been published by Lambecius, Commentariorum de BHUotheca 
Caesar. Vindobon. Lib. ii. cap. 8. Colman is treated of also by 
Ditmar and other chroniclers, by Baronius, Annal. &c. at ^. 10I2» 
and other writers. 

(2) According to ErchinfHd's account Colman's departure from 
his own country must have been only a short time before his death, 
wliich occurred in 1012. Colgan says, (jib. p. 107.) that he had 
left Ireland before the close of the tenth centuxy. I wish he had 
told us, where this information is to be found. 

(3) Baronlus was mistaken in saying, that Colman had been 
often at Jerusalem. But he had not seen the narrative of Erchin- 
fnd. 

(4) Mabillon says (Annal. Ben.^ad A. 1017.) that Cohnan's 
body was buried at Melck, which he calls Mezelikim, by order of 
the then emperor. This is a mistake, grounded on authority in- 
ferior to that of Erchinfrid, who positively states, that Henry, 
marquis of Austria, was the prince, by whose order that was done. 
He was also wrong in assigning Colman's deatli to said year 
1017. 

(5) See above Not. 1. The miraculous circumstances relative 
to Colman's remains are attested also by Ditmar, who was bishop 
of Mersbuig and a contemporaiy of his, as he died in 1019. 

(6) Surius has at 13 October an ode written in honour of St. 
Colman by John Stabius, historiographer of the emperor Maximi- 
lian I. It begins thus : 

Austriae sanctus canitur patronus, 
Fulgidum sidus radians ab Areto, 
Scoticae gcntis Colomannus acer 

Regia proles. 
lUe dum sanctam Solymorum urbem 
Transiit, dulcem patriam relinquens, 
Kegios fastus, trabeam, coronam, 

Sceptraque tempsit. 
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Propter et Christum peregfinus ezul 
Factus in terris alienis ultro 
Caelicain pura meditatus aulam 

Mente fideque. 

Then comes an account of Colman*s transactions much in the 
manner as related by Erchinfrid ; for instance, 

Austriae terras agitabat amens 
Tunc furor : fortes Moravos, Bohemos, 
Pannones bello simul implicabat 

Inferus hostls* 
Eigo dum sanctum hospitio recepit 
Oppidum nostro Stockheran Tocatum 
Patrio ritu, &C. 

It was, I dare say, on tlie authority of this ode that Baroniu9 
said that Colman was of a royal family. Dempster, wishing to 
make Colman, a Scotch prince, fabricated a story of his having 
been a son of Malcolm I. king of Scotland* To that shameless 
liar it is sufficient to oppose the silence of Buchanan, who, al- 
though he makes mention of more tlian one son of Maicohn, has 
nothing about this celebrated St. Colman. Harris, ( Writers at 
Colman of Lindisfame) remarking on Dempster's assumption, 
^ell, as indeed some others had before him, into a strange mistake, 
confounding Colman of Austria with the one of Lindisfame. He 
did not know that the former was killed in 1012, whereas the 
latter lived in the seventh century. 

§.ii. St. Helias, or Elias, an Irishman, who has 
been mentioned already, (7) was in the year 1022 
abbot of St. Martin's of Cologne and also of the 
monastery of St. Pantaleon in said city. He was the 
third abbot of the former establishment, and the fifth 
of the latter. St. Heribert, archbishop of Cologne, 
who had an extraordinary esteem for Helias, insisted 
on being attended by him, when on his death bed in 
1021, as he accordingly was. Helias had been at 
Rome, and was the first who brought thence the 
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Roman note or Church music to Cologne. (8) 
Piligrin, the successor of St. Heribert, was induced 
to conceive a dislike for Helias and his Irish monks, 
and accordingly intended to expel them, in the year 
1035. His dislike was chiefly occasioned by his sup- 
posing, that the discipline maintained by them was 
too strict. Piligrin was then absent from the city ; 
but, on the Iri^ being informed of his intention, 
Helias and his companions said ; ** If Christ is in us 
foreigners, may Piligrin not return alive to Cologne." 
And in fact it turned out so ; for Piligrin died soon 
after. (9) Helias was a rigid observer of monastic 
discipline, which he carried so far that, a French 
monk of St. Pantaleon having written, without hav- 
ing asked permission to do so, a neat copy of the 
Missal for the use of the community, he burned it, 
lest others should presume to act without previous 
licence. HO) According to the usage of that period, 
he is called, as well as Colman, a Hcotus, that is, 
an Irish one, as is clear from his having belonged to 
the monastery of Monaghan before he went to the 
continent. He died in great reputation of sanctity 
on the 12th of April, A. D. 1042, (11) at which 
day his name is marked in various calendars. His 
immediate successor was probably Molanus, or Molua, 
who, according to Florence of Worcester, died in 
1061. . A monastery was erected for the Irish at 
Erford in Germany by the bishop Walter de Glysberg 
in 1036. (12) In these times there were many 
Irish monks at Fulda, ( 1 S) the most celebrated of 
whom was St. Amnichad or rather Anmchad. (14) 
It is probable, that he was of the family of the 
Siolnanmchad and of the district of said name, now 
called the barony of Longford in the county of Gal- 
way, adjoining the Shannon. (15) This district lies 
not far from the island of Iniskeltra (in Lough Derg) 
in which Amnichad was a monk. The occasion of 
his leaving Ireland was as follows. Being entrusted 
with the care of strangers, he happened on a certain 
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occasion to entertain some brethren with the permis- 
sion of his superior, whose name was Corcran. (16) 
After they had taken food, and some of them had 
retired, others, who remained sitting near the fire, 
asked him to drink something. (17) He refused, 
alleging that he could not without obtaining leave. 
At length, being much solicited by them, he con- 
sented to do so, but previously sent some of the drink 
to the superior to be blessed by him. On the next 
day Corcran inquired of him, why he had sent him 
that drink, and on Amnichad's telling him the whole 
of what had occurred he immediately, slight as the 
transgression might appear, ordered him to quit 
Ireland. Amnichad obeyed, and went to Fulda, 
where, becoming a recluse, he led a very holy life 
until his death on the SOth of January^ A. D. \ 04S. 
Marianus Scotus, from whom this narrative is taken, 
(18) adds that he got the account of it from his own 
superior Tigernach ^19) on occasion of his having 
committed some small fault. He relates, that lights 
were seen and psalmody heard over Amnichad's 
tomb in the monastery of Fulda, and that, when a 
recluse there, he celebrated mass over it every day for 
ten years. He then states, that a most religious 
monic, named William, did, in his hearing, pray to 
Amnichad, who was already buried, to bless hiro^ 
and that the saint did so that same night in a vision, 
as the monk assured him, while Marianus himself 
during that night felt a very sweet and delicious 
scent. The reputation of St. Amnichad has been 
very great, and his name is in divers calendars at 30 
January. 

(7) Chap. sxm.§. 5» 

(8) See Mabillon, AnnaL Bened. ad A. 1021-1022. 

(9) Marianus Sootus writes at A. 10S5 ; " Bnopter religioiieni 
districtam diadplinamque nimiani, et propter aliquos Scotua quo« 
secum habebat Heltas Sootua abbas, qui monasteriuin S. Panta- 
leonis et S. Martini in Colonia pariter regebat, Piligrinus Cokmien- 
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■is archiepisoopuB invidiosis virii instigatus Heliam abbatem to- 
luit expellere et omnes Scotos monachos, quoe secum habebaL 
Helias Sootus abbas statim, cum de aula regia revertisaet, dixit 
cum caeteris Scotis ; Si Chrishts in nobis peregrinis etiy nunquam 
vivus ad Coloniam veniat Piligrinus, Et ita Deus complevit. 
See also Mabillon, ib. ad A. 1035. 

(10) Florence of Worcester, at A. 1042. 

(11) Marianus Scotus has at A. \0^2. <* Helias Scotus obiit 
2. id AprilUy vir prudens et religiosus." Florence of Worcester, fol- 
lowing him as usual, has the same. In various Irish annals, quoted 
by Colgan, (AA, SS> p> 107.) we read at said year ; '< Elias or 
EliU, fiom the monasteiy of Monaghan, head of the Irish monks, 
died at Cologne." 

(12) See the B<rilandists at Marianas and Murcherat, 9 Fe- 
bruary, where they have an exceDent dissertation concerning the 
Scot or Irish monasteries founded in Germany in the 1 1 th and 
12th centuries. They prove, that all those monasteries were in- 
habited by Irishmen, with scarcely an exception, although in later 
times, when the Irish ceased to crowd to foreign countries, they were 
usurped by the Scotch in consequence of the equivocation of the 
name Scots. Of this more hereafler. 

(13) Marianus Scotus, having mentioned the death of KichanL 
abbot of Fulda, in 1039, adds, << Htc etiam multos Scotus secum 
kabebatr 

(14) Colgan and Bollandus treat of tliis saint at 30 January. 

(15) Colgan observes, that Siolnavmchadha signiBes the 
race of Anmchad, a chieftain, from whom that noble family 
descended. Harris says (Antiq. ch. 7.) that it was called also 
SilanchiCf and that the district was the country of the 
O'Maddens. 

(16) This Corcran wrote a tract eonceming the relics and 
virtue of St. Gormgal, who died in 1017, (see Chap, xxiii. ^. 
16.) which Colgan, who had a copy of it, calls divine. He thinks 
that he was the same as the celebrated ('orcran. who died at lis- 
more in 1040. (See t^. §. 15.) But Corcran of Lismore is not 
called an abbot, nor even a monk. He is indeed styled anchoret ; 
but, considering the manner in which he is spoken of as a div- 
tinguished ecelesiastes and chief master, or public professor, he 
was in all probability a secular priest. 
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(17) Bibere ab eo petierunl^ Colgan explains these words as 
if the strangen had asked him to take part of what they had be- 
fore them. Yet they might be understood as meaning that, al- 
though the meal was over, they applied to him for some drink, a 
demand which was probably not conformable to the disc^line of 
the house. 

(18) At A. 1043. The whole of it is not in any printed copy 
of Marianus' chronicle, that I have seen ; but it is quoted from 
his text by Florence of Worcester at said year. 

(19) Who this Tigemach was will be inquired lower down. 

§ III. Tlie same Marianus relates, that there was 
in these times a very famous man in Ireland, and of 
an extraordinary way of acting with regard to reli- 
gion, Alderic, or rather Aidus, surnamed barbosus, 
or the bearded. (20) He used to tonsure women 
and little boys like clergymen, and to announce that 
converted women ought not to wear veils. Of them, 
and of girls, boys, and laymen he had a great 
school. On account of these singularities he was 
obliged to leave Ireland in 1053. (21) Whither 
he went we are not informed, nor why some have 
reckoned him among the Irish writers. (22) 

At the year 1058 he gives us an account of the 
extraordinary conduct of Paternus a Scot, that is, 
most probably an Irish monk and recluse of a mo- 
nastery of Paderborn. There were two monasteries 
in that city, one annexted to tlie cathedral, and the 
other consisting merely of monks (23) in which was 
Paternus, who had lived there as a recluse for many 
years. A fire broke out in Paderborn on the 
Friday before Palm Sunday, which was in said year 
the 10th of April. It had been foretold by Pater- 
nus, and seems to have continued for some days. 
By it the whole city and the two monasteries were 
consumed ; but, while it was raging, Paternus could 
not by any means be induced to quit his cell, and 
remained there for the purpose of obtaining, as he 
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supposed, the crown of martyrdom* Whether he 
was right in this notion is a very questionable point ; 
unless it be maintained, that the vow, which he had 
made of never leaving his cell, may be considered 
as an apology for his extermination to let himself be 
burned to death, as in fact he was. Be this as it 
may, some persons looked upon him as a real mar- 
tyr ; and one of them was Marianus himself, who 
set out from Cologne not many days after, viz. on 
the Monday after Low Sunday, for Paderbom, and 
having visited his tomb on account of the good 
things that were said of it, prayed on the very mat, 
on which Patemus had been burned. Thence Ma- 
rianus went to Fulda together with the abbot of that 
monastery, who, it seems, had visited Paderbom 
for a similar purpose. (24) 

Marianus, now referred to, who is sumamed 
ScotuSf according to the stvle of the times, was a 
native of Ireland and bom m 10S8. (3^) He re- 
tired fit>m the world in 1052, and became a monk 
in, as seems very probable, the monastery of Clo- 
nard ; for he makes mention of one Tigeraach as 
superior of the establishment he belonged to before 
he left Ireland. Clonard . was governed from the 
year 1055 until 1061 by Tigernach Borchech, the 
successor of Tuathal O'Fellannuin. (26) Tigemach 
was a very holy man, (27) and there is great reason 
to think, that he was the superior (28) who, as we 
have seen above, related to Marianus the reason 
of St. Amnichad's having gone abroad, and which 
probably induced him also to quit his country, as he 
did in 1056, in which year he joined on the 1st of 
August, the Irish monks of St. Martin at Cologne. 
There he remained until J 058, when he visited Pa- 
derbom, and thence went to Fulda. Somewhat 
early in 1059, he was ordained priest at Wurb^ 
burg, and not long after became a recluse at 
Fulda, in which state he spent there ten years. 
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(29) Conceming this great man more wUl ba 
seen hereafter. 

(90) Florence of Worcestester (at A. 1054) calb him Aedd 
dericus barbosus, or bearded deric. See also Wiu« and Hatris 
C Writers at the eleventh oentmy). 

(21) At said year Marianus has ; << Atdericus*' (an etratusi, it 
seems, for Aidu$) ^ barbosus in Hibemia, vir valde ftmosus et 
mirae reUgionis ; ipse enim foeminas et puenilos more derico- 
rum ooronando tondebat ; et coronas et non relata capita Jbemi* 
nas eanversas debere praedicabat ; earumque ^h^lam et pudla- 
rum et puerorum et laicorum multam scholam habebat. Ob id ex 
Hibemia projectus est.'* The words, mirae rdighniiy are rather 
equivocal ; for it is difficult to suppose, that Marianus meant to ex- 
hibit him as a man of wonderful true religion. Perhaps his 
meaning was, that said Aidus led a very austere life, or, what 
seems more (unobable, that he had some strange superstitious no- 
tion rdative to the utility of the tonsure. The notoiious liar 
Bale, quoted by Hairis adds, what Marianus does not even hint at, 
that he dothed the females in boys appard for the purpose of carry- 
ing on intrigues with them. Byjbeminas amverscu^ converted fe- 
males, Marianus meant the same class as that which the FVench 
call canverties, and the Italians convertitef who wear a peculiar 
sort of dress, and live retired in establishments similar to our 
asylums. That there were institutions for persons of this sort 
in Ireland at that period may be collected from this narrative. 

(22) See Ware and Harris, ib. 

(23) Mabillon (AnnaL Ben ad A. 1058.) calls it monasterium 
Abdinchqfense. 

(24) See Marianus* chronide at A* 1058, and compare with 
Florence of Worcester at said year» and Mabillon, loc. cit. 

(25) He tells us himsdf at A. 1028, that this was the year of 
his birth. It would be superfluous to enter into a long argument 
to prove, that Marianus was an Irishman. This is attested by 
his follower Florence of Worcester, who has (CAron. ad A. 1028) ; 
** Hoc anno natus est Marianus Hibemensis probabiits Scotus ; 
cuius studio et labore haec chronica praecellens est de diversis li- 
bris coadunata.** Florence was partly contemporaiy with Maria- 
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nuBf who died in 1086, whereas FlcH'ence did not live beyond 
1118. Usher quotes (Pr. p. 735. ) from a chronicle of the Cot* 
tonian library a passage of the same import ; " Anno 1028. Ma- 
rianus chronographus Hibemensis Scottus natus est, qui Chro- 
nicam Chronicorum composuit." The Scotdi themselves for- 
merly allowed, that Marianus was an Irish Scot, as Ush^ shows 
{ib.) fix>m the allegation of John de Merton in the year 1301. 
But in later times some Scotch writers, actuated by a silly national 
vanity, have pretended that he was a British Scot. And as such 
lie is treated of by Mackenzie, Lives of the Writers of the Scds 
nation^ Vol 1. p. 99, seqq. in a rhapsody not worth animadverting 
upon. What are we to think of an author, who makes even Ra- 
banus Maurus a Scotchman ? Labbe, De Scriptor. Eccles, Dupin, 
and the editors of Moreriy not to mention others, hold that Ma- 
rianus was a nadve of Ireland. 

(26) See Harris {Bishops of Meatk, p. 14<0.) and Ardidall at 
Clonard, 

(27) In the Annals of Clonmacnois, followed by the 4 Mas* 
ters, on occasion of mentioning the death of Tigemach Bor- 
chech in 1061 it is stated, that he was a great spiritual director, 
an anchoret, and comorban of St. Flnnian. (See A A. SS, p. 206.) 
Colgan adds, that his name is in some Irish calendars at 13 March. 
His being called comorban of St. Finnian might lead one to 
think, that he was bishop of Clonard ; but, as I have observed 
elsewhere, it is doubtful whether Finnian was a bishop ; and it is 
remaricable, that in theUst of the superiors of Clonard (t6. p. 407-) 
some are called bishops and others only comorbans. If those oo- 
morbans had been all bishops, why were they not styled so ? 

(28) It might be suspected, that Tigemach the superior of Ma- 
rianus was the celebrated abbot and chronographer of Clonmac- 
nois. But, besides his having outlived Marianus, it is to be ob- 
served that he was not abbot before Marianus left Ireland. 

(29) For these respective dates, &c. see his chronicle and that 
of Florence of Worcester. 

§. IV. Dubdalethe III., who was appointed arch- 
bishop of Armagh in 1 049, (30) was succeeded in 
his professor's chair by Aidiis or Hugh O'Fairreth. 
It is said, that Dubdalethe was only a nominal arch- 
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bishop and one of the eight laymen, mentioned by 
St. Bernard, who enjoyed the emoluments of the 
see, although not in holy orders. (Si) This sup- 
position seems to be confirmed by the circumstance 
of Aidus O'Foirreth having been made bishop and 
called bishop of Armagh until his death on the 18th 
of June, A. D. 1056. (32) To reconcile this with 
Dubdalethe's being then in possession of the see, it 
must be supposed that Aidus was only a suffr^n, 
and acting as such, probably, in consequence of !Uub- 
dalethe's not being authorized to exercise spiritual 
functions. Add, that Dubdalethe is stated to have 
died a great penitent, as if he had been guilty of some 
serious fault, perhaps the usurpation of the archie- 
piscopal title and rights. And it appears certain, 
that he resigned, at least in part, the see three years 
before his death, which occurred on the 1st of Sep- 
tember in 1064. CSS) For, although some Irish 
annals bring down his incumbency to the now men- 
tioned date, thus allowing for it 15 yeai*s, another 
account gives him but twelve, and places next after 
him Cumascach as archbishop of Armagh, to whom it 
assigns three years. (34) Dubdalethe was a man of 
learning, and wrote certain annals of the affairs of 
Ireland, besides an account of the archbishops of Ar- 
magh down to his own times. (35} On his death in 
10(>4, and apparently on Cumascach's withdrawing 
himself from the government of the diocese, M oeliosa 
{sefx'ant of Jesus) son of Amalgaid, that is, as usually 
supposed, the archbishop of that name, (36) took 
possession of the See according to the expression of 
the Annals of Ulster. (37) whereby an allusion seems 
to be made to his having been a merely nominal arch- 
bishop. And it can scarely be doubted, that he was 
one of the eight married laymen above spoken of. (38) 
Yet in 1068 he visited Munster and made a circuit 
through it, the object of which must have been to 
exact the dues formerly established conformably to 
the so called Law of St. Patrick. He is, however, 
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expressly reckoned among the archbishopsof Armaghi 
and held that title for 27 years. (39) 

(SO) Chap. Jixiiu § . IS. 

(31) Colgan was of this opinion; but the only aigumeut, whic|i 
he adduces ( Tr. Th. p, 302. ) is, that Dubdalethe was, as he sop- 
posed^ the &ther of one Aidus, arclideacon of Armagh, who died 
in 1 108, and who is called son of Dubdalethe. This Aldus was, 
had he lived longer, expected to be raised to the see. These are, 
(lowever, not better than conjectural proofe. 

(32) Tr. Th. p. 298. Aidus OToirreth is not in the catalogue 
from the Psalter of Cashel. He died in the 75th year of his age^ 
and was buried at Armagh. In his epitaph, written in Irish, h« is 
styled an excellent elder and a modest bishop. 

(33) Ware was mistaken (Bishops at Dubdalethe III.) in chang- 
ing 1064 into 1065. O'Flaherty {MS. catalogue) has retained 
the lOGl- of the Ulster annals; for the rule of adding a year to' 
thieir'dates does not generally apply to this period. Add, that the 
'Annals of Innisfallen assign Dubdalethe's death to A. 1064. 

(34) The Cashel catalogue ap. Tr. Th. p. 292. Cumascadi 
is not mentioned in the annals either of Ulster or of the 4 Masten 
as archbishop of Armagh ; but in the latter I find Cumascach 
O'Heracihain, who is called abbot of Armagh, and died in 1075. 
(See ib. p. 298.) 0*Flalierty also has lefl Cumascach out of his 
catalogue.- Yet it is difficult to believe, that his name would ap-^ 
pear in the Cashel catalogue without any foundation ; and the 
Annals of Innisfallen state, that Cumascach O'Heradhain was In 
1060 substituted in place of Dubdalethe The probability is that» 
although Dubdaletlie might have been honoured with the title 
until his death, Cumascach, acting as hissufiragan, exercised such 
extensive powers during the last tiu'ee or four years of his incum* 
bency, that he might have been considered as the real archbishop. 
Harris strove {Additions ^to Ware) to reconcile the Cashel cata* 
logue, as to the 12 years for Dubdalethe, with the Annals, which 
allow him fifteen, by introducing one GIfla-Patrick Mac-Domnald, 
who died in 1052, and by making him archbishop before Dubda* 
lethe. But this is contrary to every other account ; nor do the 4 
Masters, as Harris asserts, or Colgan, when expressly treating of 
Armagh, call Gilla-Poti-ick archbishop of Armagh ; they give him 
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only the title o{ Prior of Armagh. (See Tr. Tk. p. 289. and ImL 
Chron.y It is true, that in A A. SS.p. 200 said Gilla-Patrick is 
named as archbishop. This must be a mistake ; for, had he been 
«uch, this title would appear somewliere in TV. Th, ex. c. p. 
302. 

(35) See Ware (Bishops and Writers at Dubdalethe III.) and 
Colgan, loc, ciL 

(36) See Chap, xxiii. J. 13. 

(37) See Ware, Bishops at Dubdalethe III. 

(38) See Colgan, Tr. Th. p. 302. St. Celsus, who became 
archbishop of Armagh early in the 12th century, was a grandson of 
Moeliosa, and a Flanagan, son of Moeliosa, is marked as having died 
in 1113, afler, as was supposed, he was to be appointed abbot of 
Armagh. 

(39) Catak)gue from the Psalter of Cashel, and Ware, Bishops 
at Moeliosa. 

§. V. As to the other old and regular sees, the 
^accounts of the succession of their prelates during 
the second half of this century are in general far 
from being perfect. One O'Gernidider, bishop of 
Killaloe, died in 1055; Mugron O'Mutan of Cork 
was murdered, it seems, by robbers in 1057. Mac- 
Airthir, bishop of Lismore, died in 1064, and 
Celecairof Clonmacnois in 1067- (40) Maelmorda, 
bishop of Emiy and successor of Clothna Muimnech, 
(i<l) died in 1075 and was succeeded by Maeliosa 
O'Haractain, who lived until 1093. (42) At length 
we meet with bishops of Ardfert. The bishop 
Dennot, son of Maol-Brenan, died in 107^i &nd his 
successor Mac-Craith O'Hearodain in 1099. (43) 
Kellach Ramhar^ or the fat, bishop of Saigir and 
abbot of Birr, died in 1079. (44) Another bishop 
of Killaloe, Thady OThady, died in 1083. (45) 
The death of Aldus or Hugh O'Hoisin, bishop of 
Tuam, is marked at 1085, and at 1086 that of his 
successor Erchad O'Maelomair, who was succeeded 
by Cormac O'Cairill, who died in 1091. (46) The 
episcopal succession seems to have been regularly 
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kept up at Glendaloch^ A very distinguished bishop 
of this see wasGilda-narNaomh, (^the servant qfthe 
saints J or Nehetnias. He was a native of Leinster^ 
and after some tinie» resigning his see, became abbot 
of the monks (Irish) of Wurtzburg, where he died 
on the 7th of April A. D. 1085. (47) To the same 
year is assigned the death of a bishop of Cork, 
Clerech O'Selbaic, (4^) and that of Fin Mac-Gussan, 
bishop of Kildare. (49) Fin must have been sue* 
ceeded by Ferdomnach, who was certainly bishop of 
Kildare in 1096, (50) and seems to have resigned 
the see in said year. For, the death of Moelbrigid 
O'Brolcan, who is called bishop of Kildare and 
Leinster, and a celebrated man, is marked at 1097» 
although it is known that Ferdomnach lived until 
1101. The title of bishop qf Leinster had been 
assumed also by Ferdomnach in consequence of 
Kildare having been then considered the most 
respectable see in that province. After Moelbrigid 
O'Brolcan the next bishop was Aidus 0*Heremoin, 
who died in 1100, and then is mentioned at 1101 
the death of Ferdomnach. (51) Another bishop of 
Lismore, Maelduin O'Rebecain, died in 1091» and 
0* Mai vain of Cloyne in 1095, in which year died 
also Carbre O'Kethernuigh (Kearney) bishop of 
Ferns. (52) One O'Burgus, who died in 108], is 
called comorban of Inniscatthy ; (53) but I cannot 
decide whether he were bishop of that place, as I 
think I could, were he styled comorban of St. Senan 
its first bishop. Idunan, who together with some 
others signed, in 1096, a letter, of which lower down, 
to St. Anselm archbishop of Canterbury, styling 
himself bishop of Meath, (54) was in all probability 
bishop of Clonard, and, it seems, the first of that see 
who assumed the title of Meath, which after some 
time became the usual one of his successors. (55) 
Concerning Idunan I cannot find any thing further, 
11 or even the year of his death. In the same manner 
as he called himself bishop of Meath, so I meet with 
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a bishop under the title of Leinster in general, Kelius 
son of Donagan, who is represented as a distinguished 
elder among those of Ireland, and died in the reputa- 
tion of sanctity at Glendaloch in 1076. (56) It 
might seem, that he was bishop of Kildare, as Fer- 
domnach was who gave himself said title ; but it is 
to be observed, that his name does not occur in the 
catalogues expressly drawn up of the prelates of 
Kildare, (^^) and it is probable that the title, bishop 
iff 'Leinster^ means no more than that he was a 
Leinster bishop, and that he was so called in con- 
sequence of there not remaining any record of the 
particular see or place, which he governed. 

(40) Ware, Bishops at the respective sees. Harris has added 
two bishops of Cionmacnois in these times, viz Ectigeni 0*Ej^iu, 
who died in 1052, and Alild 0*Harretaigh, who died in 1070. He 
found them in A A. SS* p, 407, under the title of comorbans of 
St. Kieran of Cionmacnois, and as having both died in pilgrimage 
at Clonard. But he had no right to make them bishops ; for, co* 
morban of St Kieran, &c. means only abbot of Cionmacnois, 

whereas that St. Kieran had not been a bishop. 

(41) See Chap. xxiv. J. 14. (42) Ware at Eml^. 

(43) Annals of Innisfallen at A, 1075 and 1099; and Ware at 
Ardfert, In said Annals I find under //. 1010 these words; 
" The primate of Ireland in Aghadoe died." Have they a re- 
ference to some Kerry bishop of that period ? I am equally at a 
loss to understand another passage at said year ; ** Marcan son of 
Kennedy, supreme head of the clergy of Munster, died." I fmd 
no Marcan at Emly during tliat period, and I am much inclined 
to think, that Marcan was bishop of Cashel, which see had, 
partly as the civil metropolis of Munster, and partly in memory of 
Cormac Mac Culinan, probably acquired an ecclesiastical ascen- 
dancy. Marcan's being called son of Kennedy in the very part 
of those annals, where Brian (Boroimhe) is so oflen named as son 
fiX Kennedy, seems to indicate, that he was a brother of his. 
(Sec Chap. xxii. J. 4.) For Marcan see more below. Not. 120. 

(44) He is called cwnorban of Kieran of Saigir, and hence 
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may be supposed to have been a bishc^. See A A* SS, p. 473, 
and Harris, Bishops, at Ossory. 

(45) Ware and Hanis, Bishops at Killaloe. 

(46) lb. at Tuam, and Tr. Th, p. 308. 

(47) A A. SS. p. 200. where Colgan calls him Nehemiasy and 
Harris, Bishops at Glendaloch. Harris next before hxm makes 
mention of Cormac, son of Fithbran, not Fitxbran as he has, who 
died in 925. He doubts whether he were bishop of Glendaloch ; 
and indeed justly ; for, as far as I know, all that is said of him is 
what the 4 Masters have (ap. A A, S^. p. ^W)\ Cormac of 
Glendaloch, son of Fithbran, died in 925. Of the Irish monas^ 
tery of Wurtzburg more will be seen hereafler. 

(48) Ware and Harris at Cork. Ware has added, but I be- 
Jieve without suffident reason, a year to the date 1085 of the An- 

nals of Loughkee. 

(49) Colgan says, (Tr, Th.p.6S0.) tliat this bishop died in 
the church of KiUachad. Ware {Bishops at KildareJ has 
Achonry, I tliink tliat he should have rather said Killeigh (in the 
King's county), where there was, as we have often seen, a very 
ancient and famous monastery, and where Ware himself tells us 
that a bishop of Kildare died in 1160. 

(50) Usher, Ind. Chron. ad A. 1096. 

(51) Tr. Th. p. 630. Ware {Bishops at Kildare) says, I 
know not on what authority, that Ferdomnach returned again tu 
the see, meaning aflcr the death of Aidus O'Heremoin. la it 
because, where his death is marked at 1101, he is called bishop 
of Kildare ? But he might have been called so without having 
resumed the office, remaining, as we would say, an ex-bishop. I 
suspect, that Ware was mistaken in changing tlie date 1 101 into 
1102. 

(52) Ware, Bishops at said sees, and A A. SS. p. 223. 

(53) A A. SS.p. 542. and Harris, Bishops p. 502. 

(54) See Ep. 34. in Usher's Ep. Hid. Sj/ll. 

{55) See Ware, Bishops at Meath. Were we to allow that, 
persons, called comorbans of Finian of Clonard, were bishops, we 
should add for tliat see in tliose times Tuathal OToUanmuin, who 
died in 1055» and one or two more, whose luunes are mentioned 
by Colgan, A A. SS.p. 407* and Ware and Harris, Bishops ib* 
But they were probably only abbots. (See above Noi. 27.) 
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(56) 4 Masters fap. Tr, Th. p. SOS. 

(57) Kelius is not mentioned in Colgan's minute list of the pre- 
ktes, &c. of Kildare, (TV. Th,p. 229. seqq,) and consequently is 
omitted l^ Ware and Harris. 

§• VI. A very illustrious prelate of this period was 
Domnald O' Heine (58) bishop, or, as some have 
called him, archbishop of Cashel. He was of the 
royal house of the Dalcassians, and is most highly 
praised in our annals as an excellent bishop, ex- 
ceedingly learned, pious, and charitable. He died 
on the 1st of December, A. D. 1098, in the 70th 
year of his age. (59) He was succeeded by Moel- 
murry O'Dunain, who is also called archbishop. 
But of this title more elsewhere. Domnald was 
undoubtedly the Irish bishop Domnald, to whom 
there is extant a letter or answer of Lanfranc, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, written in 1081. (60) And 
hence it appears that those were highly mistaken, 
who thought, that this Domnald was archbishop of 
Armagh, as likewise others, who confounded him 
with Donatus bishop of Dublin. (61) Domnald 
had, together with some other persons, written a 
letter to Lanfranc, in which, as appears from the 
answer, he expressed a wish to know, whether it were 
true that in England and some other countries an 
opinion was held, that infants, although baptized, 
could not be saved without actually receiving 
eucharistical communion. It seems, that, as the 
practice of giving the holy Eucharist to infants after 
baptism continued for many centuries, as was certainly 
the case in some parts of France down to perhaps the 
tenth, there was a question in the Irish schools con- 
cerning the necessity of that practice ; and accord- 
ingly Lanfranc was applied to as a theologian highly 
capable both of deciding upon it and ot* declaring 
the doctrine held in other countries on this point. 
His answer, though short, is excellent ; and he shows, 
that Eucharistical communion is not in all cases 
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whatsoever necessary for eternal salvation. With 
regard to some literary topics, which Domnald had 
proposed to him, Lanfranc observes that he had 
given up studies of this nature since he became 
charged with pastoral duties. Domnald was also, 
as will be seen, one of the persons, who signed the 
letter to St. Anselm in 1096. 

(58) Ware (at Archbishops of Cashel) says, that he was caDed 
O'Hene or Buahein, This Buahein is a droll mistake for Hua-- 
Hein, or O'Heirif which was Domnald's real surname, or, as in 
the Annals of Innisfallen, ff Heine, 

(59) The 4 Masters fap. Tr. Th. p. 308.) have ; « A. 1098. 
" Domnald Hua-Henne, of the Dalcassian family, a chief di- 
« rector of consciences and a noble bishop, second to no Iridiman 
" in wisdom or piety, source of religion to Western Europe, the 
" most able doctor of the Irish in the Roman or Canon law, 
" ended this life on the Ist of December in the 70th year of his 
<< age." And at the same year we read in the annals of Innis- 
fallen ; " Donald O'Heine, archbishop of Cashel^, and the moat 
<< celebrated for piety, wisdom, and charity throughout the whole 
« kingdom, died." It is odd, that Ware assigns his death to 1090 
or 1097- I wish he had not neglected, as he too often does, to 
give us his authority for eitlier of these dates. 

(60) This letter was published by Usher in the Ep. Hib. SylL 
(No. 28.) and aflerwards by Dachery among the works of St. Lan- 
franc, where it is marked Ep. 33. Usher observes from the An- 
nals of Canterbury, in which the name Domnald is expressly 
mentioned, that it was written in the eleventh year of Lanfranc's 
episcopacy, which was A.D. 1081. 

(61) Usher himself in his note on said letter fell into the error 
of supposing, that Domnald, to whom it was addressed, was arch- 
bishop of Armagh. He seems not to have known, or to have 
forgot, that Domnald of Armagh was not archbishop there until 
1091. Even W'are (at Domnald or Donald of Armagh) has 
committed the same mistake, notwithstanding his having marked 
the year of Domnald*s accession ; but he seems to have overlooked 
the date of the letter. Harris (ib,) has copied this mistake. Da^ 
chery says, that Domnald was either of Armagh or of Dublin, as 
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a metropolitan of Ireland ; but Lanfranc does not give him any 
«uch title ; nor was the bisliop of Dublin at that time a metropo- 
litan. This, together with some other points touched upon by Da- 
cheiy in his note, shows that he was very little acquainted with 
the ecclesiastical state of Ireland in old times. Some EngUsh 
writers make Domnald the same as Donatus bishop of Dublin, 
in consequence, it seems, of the name Domnald not being, in some 
MSS., written full at the head of the letter, but, instead of it, 
only the capital D. Had they reflected on what Usher quoted fiom 
the Annals of Canterbury, they would have found, that 2). stood 
for Domnald, a very different name from that of Donatus, which 
was originally Dunan or perhaps Donagh, (See Chap, xxiii. §. 16.) 
Next it is evident that, as it was written in 1081, it could not have 
been directed to Donatus of Dublin, who died in 1074. Wilkins, 
who published it, {Condi. M- Br, Sfc. Vol. I, p. S61.) as if ad- 
dressed to Donatus, has given it, seemingly to ward off this diffi- 
culty, a wrong date, viz. A. 107S. Harris, although he had fol- 
lowed Ware in confounding Domnald with the one of Armagh, 
yet elsewhere {Bishops of Dublin at Donat) joins Wilkins in mak- 
ing him the same as Donatus. All this bungling would have been 
avoided, had due attention been paid to what the Irish annals state 
concerning Domnald of Cashel. He was the only bishop, at least 
of any note, in Ireland, of that name, in the year 1081. 

§• VII. Donatus, or rather DuDan» (6t£) bishop of 
Dublin, died on the 6th of May, A* D. 1074, and 
was buried in his cathedral of the Holy Trinity near 
the great altar at the right side of it. (63) The 
clergy and people of Dublin then elected as his suc- 
cessor a priest, named Patrick, who, in all probability, 
was not, as is usually said, a Dane but an Irishman. 
(61*) He had been recommended to them by Gothric, 
then king of Dublin, (65) who is supposed to have 
been the same as Godred, surnamed Crouan, king 
of the Isle of Mann, who, sometime before, had 
conquered Dublin and part of Leinster. (Q6) 
Patrick was sent by Gothric to Lanfranc, to be 
consecrated by him, bearing a letter from the clergy 
and people of Dublin in these terms ; (67) " To the 
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venerable metropolitan of the holy chwxh qf 
Canterbury liunfranc the clergy and people of 
the church qf Dublin offer due obedience. It \^ 
known to your paternity, that the church of 
" Dublin, which is the metropolis qf the Island qf 
" Irelandy (68) is bereft of its pastor and destitute 
** of a ruler. We have therefore chosen a priest, 
•* named Patrick, very well known to us, of noble 
•* birth and conduct, versed in apostolical and ec- 
'* clesiastical discipline, in faith a Catholic, cautious 
" as to the meaning of the Scriptures, and well 
** trained in ecclesiastical dogmas ; who, we request, 
<^ may be ordained bishop for us as soon as possible, 
" that under the authority of God he may be able 
" to preside over us regularly and be useful to us, 
** and that undeT his government we may be able to 
" combat with advantage. For the integrity of 
" superiors constitutes the safety of the subjects, 
" and, where there is the healthfulness of obedience, 
** there the form of instruction is salutary." On 
his arrival Patrick was examined, as usual, by Lan- 
francy and, being found well qualified for the episcopal 
office, was consecrated by him in St. PauPs church, 
London, (69) after having previously made the fol- 
lowing profession of obedience. (70) " Whoever 
presides over others ought not to scorn to be 
subject to others, but rather make it his study to 
** humbly render, in God's name, to his superior?? 
" the obedience, which he expects from those, who 
" are placed under him. On this account I Patrick, 
elected prelate to govern Dublin the metropolis of 
Ireland do, reverend father Lanfranc, primate of 
the Britains, (71) and archbishop of the holy 
" church of Canterbury, offer to thee this charter of 
** my profession ; and I promise to obey thee and 
" thy successors in all things appertaining to the 
«* Christian religion." The preamble to this pro- 
fession sufficiently indicates, that it was a new prac- 
tice, and that Patrick was the first bishop of Dublin, 



it 



it 
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who, at legist previous to his consecration, declared 
his obedience to the archbishop of Canterbury. 
What necessity would tliere have been for such 
parade about not scorning to be subject to others, 
and talking of oiFering a charter of profession, if 
such a circumstance had occurred before ? For, if 
it had, Patrick would have been obliged, whether he 
would or not, to declare his obedience in the simple 
aud positive form used by such of his predecessors as 
remained subject to Canterbury. (72) 

(62) See Chap, xxiii. J. 16. 

(63) Annals of DubUn, ap. Usher (Si/tL NoL ad Ep. 25.) and 
Ware Bishops of Dublin at Donatus. 

(64) Ware represents him (ih. at Patrick) as an Ostman or 
Dane in like manner as he had Donatus, of whom we have seen 
already. For this he had, as far as I can discover, no authority 
except the mere supposition, that the bishop of a Danish city 
must have been himself a Dane. But this would prove too 
much ; for the two O'Hanlys, who succeeded Patrick in the see 
of Dublin, are acknowledged to have been Irishmen, as their 
name sufficiently proves, that is, of old Irish, not Danish fami- 
lies. And it is in this sense that I say, that both Donacus and 
Patrick were probably Irish ; for according to another acceptation 
Ihe Danes themselves oT these times, settled in Ireland, might 
be called Irish, as having been bom in this country. It is also 
to be observed, that Dublin was not quite so much a Danish city 
but that there were families of the old Irish stock living in it. 
And it appears to me highly probable, that its clergy were at this 
period chiefly, if not universally, Irish. The Danes were too 
much occupied in commerce, piracy, and wars to spare persons 
for the ecclesiastical state ; and I believe, that in the same man- 
ner as in Gaul, Italy and Spain, afler they were conquered 
by the barbarians of the North, and after these barbarians be- 
came Christians and Catholics, the clergy consisted for a consi- 
derable time of members of the old families of said countries ; 
the clergy abo of Ireland that lived among the converted Danes, 
were usually cliosen in Uie early times of their conversion, from 
the families strictly called Irish. We shall see an mstance of 
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this practice in the case of Malchus, the first bishop of Water* 
ford To return to Patrick, his name is certainly Irish, not 
Scandinavian; and to make it appear more strongly so, he is 
called Gilla or GiUa-Patrick in the annals of the 4< Masters nt 
A. 1084 ap AA. SS. p. 200. 

(65) Annals of Dublin ap Usher, loc, cU, 

(66) In the Chronicon Manniaeap, Johnstone (App. to Antiq. 
Ceko'Scand. Sfc) Godred Crouan is said to have been son ci 
Harald the black of Iceland. He subdued Mann, and after- 
wards attacked Dublin, which he got possession of together with, 
according to said chronicle, a great part of Leinster. His words 
are ; ** Godredus mbjugavU sibi Dubliniam et magnam partem 
de Laynestir — RegnavH autem sexdecim annos^ et mortuus est in 
insula^ quae vacatur Yle" Uslier, who quotes this passage 
fSj^ Sfc. Not. ad Ep. 26.) places this conquest of Dublin in 
1066, as does also Ware (Antiq. cap, 24.) who however (BL 
shops of Dublin at Patrick) assigns it to 1070. There is some 
reason to think that Gothric, who was king of Dublin in 1074> 
was diffeient from Godred Crouan, although Usher and Ware 
thought otherwise. For in the first place he is called son not of 
Harald but of Regnal, as the Ulster annals have, or of Ranold, 

as he is called in those o^ Innisfallen. In the latter annals we 

• 

read, that in the year 1073 Godfi-ey (Gothric) son of Ranold, and 
king of the Danes of Dublin, attended at the residence of Tur- 
lough 0*Brian, king of Ireland, and submitted to him as liis para- 
mount sovereign, acknowledging himself as a vassal prince. 
Then they state, that in 1075 he was banished beyond sea by 
Turlogh, and that returning soon after to Ireland with a great 
fleet he died. This does not agree with what the Chronicle of 
Mann has concerning the death o^ Godred Crouan, which' it 
places in Yle, that is. Hay, an island of the Hebrides. The state- 
ment of this chronicle as to Godred Crouan having reigned 16 
years, cannot be understood of his having reigned so long over 
Dublin ; for he did not conquer Dublin until 1066, whereas the 
Danish king of said city, whether the same as Godred Crouan 
or not, died in 1075, as is mariied also in the Annals of Ulster, 
which, as above observed, call him son of Regnal, alias Ranold 
or Reginald. By the bye, Ware had no right to change the date 
1075 into 1076; for it is that also of the Annals of Innisfallen. 
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The 16 yean of Godred Crouan's reign muflt therefore he under* 
stood of a reign over Mann and some of the Hebridea. And 
one might be induced to suspect, that his conquest of DubliQ 
and of a great part of Leinster, as the Chronicle of Mann men- 
tmnSy was merely temporary, and that the permanent king of 
Dublin, who was there in 1074 and died m 1075, was a dif- 
ferent person. A further inquiry into this matter may be worth 
the attention of some of our antiquaries. 

(67) This letter is the 25th in Usher's Sylloge, and the S6th 
among Lanfranc's letters in Dacher/s edition of his works. 

(68) It must be considered a great stretch of presumption in 
the Danes of those times to call Dublin the metropolis of Ireland. 
The most they could have said of it was, that it was the chief city 
of the Danes in this country. It might seem that these words are 
an interpolation of some late transcriber of the letter, introduced 
at a time when Dublin was really the metropolis, and for the pur* 
pose of directing the reader not to confound Dublinenm with some 
other name, ex, c. Dundmensis^ as has happened on a certain oc- 
casion, of which elsewhere. But we find a similar expression in 
Patrick's profession of obedience. Yet it is to be remarked, that 
it does not occur in those of his successors, in which is merely 
said of Dublin, that it is situated in Ireland. 

(69) See Usher^s note on said letter, Sylloge, &c 

(70) The original of this profession may be seen ib, towards the 
end, together with other professions of some bishops of Dublin, 
Waterford, and Limeridc, collected by Usher. It is also in Ware's 
Bishops of Dublin at Patrick, and in Wharton's Anglia Sacra^ 
Vol I. p. 80. 

(71) The English translator of Ware {ib.) had no right to ren- 
der Britanniarum by the British isles. Harris has mistranslated 
it in a similar manner. That name means nothing more than 
Great Britain, as is clear fix>m the other professions ap. Usher, in 
which the archbishop of Canterbury pro tempore is addressed as 
totius Britanniae primas, primate of all Britain. Now Ireland 
was never considered as a part of Britain, although it has been 
sometimes comprized under the general denomination of the Bri- 
tish islands ; nor did the primacy of Canteibuiy ever extend to any 
portion of Ireland, except the three Danish towns above men- 
tioned. It was very usual with old writers to call G. Britain Bn- 
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Imtniof, without the least allusion to Iretend, in.the lame manner 
as Gaul was called GaUiae. Thus Catullus has said ; Hunc GalUae 
timenf, timent Britanniae. Dr. Milner, who would fain make the 
worid believe^ that the whole Irish churdi was in former times 
subject to the see of Cantefbuiy, says, (Inquiry^ Sfc. or Tour in 
Ireland^ p. 164*.) that Polybius and Ptolemy understand by Bri-* 
tannine both G. Britain and Ireland. He copied this finom Cressyt 
B» 3CIII. ch, 14. But both of them should have said, that they 
called them the British idandsy (see Polybus, Hist* Z.. S^ p, 209 
Cuaub. and Ptolemy, Geogr. L. 2. and 8. (a name not to be con- 
founded with Britanniae, which, together with many other writers, 
Bede implies to G. Britain alone, ex, c. L» v. cap* 2U ^here he has 
Britannias twice, as when he says, that the emperor Claudius 
** Britannias adiens plurimam insidae partem in deditionem re- 
cepit ;*' and he has (ib,) also Britanniarum in the same limited 
aoc^tation, alluding to his having, more or less, given an account 
of the ecclesiastical iiistoiy and state of every part of G. Britain as 
well Northern as Southern. I need scarcely tell the reader, that 
the division of Britain, when under the Romans, into provinces, 
such as Britannia prima, Britannia secunda, &c gave rise to the 
pLanl name Britanniae, It is true that Ptolemy in one place calls 
Ireland Little Britain, and that Apuleius, translating from a 
Greek passage, in which the two British islands are mentioned, 
has Britanniae duae. (See Usher, p, 723> 724*.) But an odd in- 
stance of this sort is not sufficient to overturn the fact, that in 
Bede's time, and both long before it and ever since, Ireland was 
not comprized under the name Britanniae, Accordingly Lan- 
franc*s being styled primate of the Britains signifies merely, that 
he was primate of all G. Britain, a title which had been opposed 
by Thomas, archbishop of Yoric, and which was introduced into 
Patrick's profession probably for no other reason than to attest the 
superiority of Cantarbuiy over York. It would be ridiculous to 
suppose, that Laniranc was considered as primate also of Ireland, 
whidi had then, and for ages before, a primate of her own ; nor 
does there appear in any of his transactions even a hint at his daim- 
iog such a prerogative. Dr. Ledwich {Antiq. Sfc. p. 4?28) has swal- 
lowed the mistranslation a£ Britanniarum in the English text of 
Ware. 

(72) In the other protesaionft of obedience to the archbishop of 
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Caaltfbtify, ooHected by Uahcr in the Syllog$f we find mereJy aa 
absolute promise of submission, without any reason being ^s^a^g^^ 
for it. We have seen already, {Nat. Id8 to Chap, xxiii.) that the 
eodesiastical connexion between the Danes of Ireland and Canter- 
bury did not begin until aBer the Nonnan conquest in 1066. And 
in (act how could it have b^un sooner? Is it to be supposed, that 
they would have placed themselves under the prelates of that see, 
while the Anglo- Saxons, a nation with whom they were as much 
at variance as with the Irish, ruled England? Perhaps it may be 
said, that they united themselves with Canterbury, prior to the 
rdgn of Edward the Confessor in 1042, while England was sub- 
ject to the Danisli kings for somewhat more than 20 years. But 
of this there does not exist any proof whatsoever, and it would be 
idle to speculate on a circumstance, which i& not mentioned in any 
document. Tlie most that may be conjectured is, that, after the 
conquest in 1066> perhaps Donatus entered into some engage- 
ment with the see of Canterbuiy, and that it was airanged before 
his death, that his successor should be consecrated by its arch- 
bishop. But even for this no voucher is to be found. There are 
two or three words in Lanfranc*8 letter to Gothric, king of Dub- 
lin, which may seem to insinuate, tliat Patrick was not the first 
bishop of Dublin consecrated at Canterbury. Having said that 
he had consecrated Patrick, he adds ; " we have sent him back 
to his see with letters of attestation according to the practice of 
our predecessors, more antecessorum nostrorum. One might ima* 
gine, that Lanfiranc alluded to similar letters having been given 
to other bishops of Dublin by former archbishops of Canterbury ; 
and, in fact, said words are placed in the Annals of Dublin fap- 
Usher, Not, ad Ep. 25. <$y//.) so as apparently to convey this 
meaning. But this could not have been the intention of Lan- 
firanc ; for, where can any account of such letters be met with ? 
And then who were thoiae predecessors, who could have given them? 
At most there should have been only one predecessor, whereas 
there was only one bishop of Dublin before Patrick, Lanfiranc's^ 
words must therefore be understood as signifying that, inasmuch 
as It was the practice of the arclibishops of Canterbury to furnish 
such bishops, whoever they were, as they had consecrated, with 
testimonial letters, he followed that practice with regard to Patrick. 
It wa« requisite to inform the Danes of this custom, as they were 
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hitherto unacquainted with tlie forms observed by metropofitans 
in sudi cases. 

§ • VIII. But this is a question of little import- 
ance compared with the extravagant position laid 
down by some writers, chiefly English, that the 
archbishops of Canterbury possessed a metropolitan, 
or, at least, a legatine jurisdiction over the Irish 
church at large, ever since the days of the monk 
Augustin down to these times and even later. It is 
strange, how such a notion could have been enter- 
tained, whereas in the whole range of our ecclesias- 
tical history there is not a single instance of the 
exercise of such power on the part of Canterbury, 
nor even of a pretension to such a claim with regard 
to any part of Ireland, except Dublin, Waterford, 
and Limerick, when after the Norman conquest of 
England the Danes of these cities subjected their 
bishops to that see. It was after that great event, ^ 

that, as far as I can discover, the idea of Canter- 
bury having at any time enjoyed a metropolitan or 
primatial jurisdiction over Irelend was first started 
in England. This was in a council held at Win- 
chester J. D. 1072, in the presence of William the 
conqueror, for the purpose of deciding on the ques- 
tion of the primacy between Canterbury and York. 
In it Bede's authority was alleged to make it ap- 
pear, that until his times Canterbury was possessed 
of a primatial authority not only over Great Bri- 
tain but likewise over Ireland. (73) This ridiculous 
assumption, for which, speaking of primatial or me- 
tropolitan power, there is not a single argument or 
even hint in Bede's works, has been picked up by 
certain authors, who brought down that pretended 
jurisdiction over Ireland to a later period, and have 
imposed on some otherwise learned writers. (74) 
As this nonsense was found to be untenable, an at- 
tempt has been made to uphold some sort of predo- 
minance of the see of Canterbury over the whole 
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Irish church, and hence has arisen the fable that 
the archbishops of that see bad constantly claimed, 
from the times of Auffustin, a legatine power over 
Ireland. (75) The chief foundation, on which it is 
built, is the supposition that Pope Gregory the 
great had included Ireland among the countries^ 
over which he conferred a legatine jurisdiction 
to the missionary Augustin. (76) Now, admitting 
for a while that he had done so, what has this to do 
with the rights of Augustine's successors at Can^ 
terbury ? Surely the legatine power does not of 
itself descend to the successors of such bishops as 
may have been invested with it. Every one any 
way acquainted with the Canon law knows, that 
it is usually a temporary and not permanent sort of 
power attached to any see. Gregory did not de- 
clare, that it was his intention that the successors of 
Augustin should be invested with said power, nor 
in the words, by which he granted it to him, has he 
even alluded to them. Accordingly, whatsoever 
were the places or countries comprized in the Pope's 
grant to Augustin, the legatine jurisdiction was pe- 
culiar to Augustin himself ; nor could his successors 
claim it as a right inseparable from the archbishoprie 
of Canterbury. Hence it follows that, supposing 
even that Ireland was included within the sphere of 
Augustin's jurisdiction as legate, his successors wer^ 
not invested with any power relative to it. (77) 

. (73) See Fleury, Hui. Ecd. L. 61 $. 51. The assertien made 
in thst council was fiilie even as to a oonsiderable part of Great 
Bdtain. . For the juriidiction of Canterbury did not in former 
tiniea extend to such parts of North Britain as had not belonged 
Jp the Anglo-Saxons. It was not leoognixed by the British Scots 
or by the Northern Picts» whose primate was for centuries no other 
than the abbot of Hy. But I am not writing the Church history 
of Scotland. 

(74) Among the abettors of that foolish position were Campioa 

VOL. III. H H 
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•ad Hamner, the fi>mier of whom wat well chasdaed by Uthir 
(see Not. 138. to Chap, zxiii.) and the latter exdted the ia- 
dignation of honest Keating (History, S^c. fi. 2. p. lOa Dubim 
ed). For an answer to similar petty writera I refer the reader to 
Harris^ Bishops, p. 312 and 526- Creasy has the same stuff 
(Church history, SfC. B. xiii. ch. 14.) founding it on Lanfranc'a 
letter above mentioned to Gothric, and on the letter, relative to 
the see of Waterford, written to Anselm in 1096 ; as if all Ire^ 
kmd consisted only of Dublin and Waterford. But I was greadj 
aurprized to find so learned a man as Dacheiy abetdng this ab- 
surdity. In a note to Lanihuic's Ep* 3« he says, that the 
Irish bishops were subject to the see irf* Canterbury, and 
as a proof of it refen to the professions of obedience col- 
lected by Usher in the Sylloge, not knowing that Uaher 
had shown elesewhere, that such professions were confined to 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick. And in a note to Ep^ 33. he 
states, that the metropolitan of Ireland was subject to that of 
Canterbuiy. How ignorant Dacheiy was of our eodesiasticai 
system appears firom his ikying (ib.) to Ireland what Bede haa 
(Hist. 8fc, L* c. 4.) concerning the bishops of North Picdand being 
subject to the abbot of Hy. 

(75) Who was the inventor of this story I do not know ; bul 
Dr. Milner has retailed it to us in the place quoted above {Not. 
71.) thus modifying the system of his &vourite Cressy. But some 
of his aiguments, being similar to those of Cressy, would, if 
good fiir any thing, prove that said supposed jurisdiction waa not 
merely legadne, but likewise metropolitan* 

(76) Dr. Milner says, that the archbishops oS Canterbuiy 
claimed this jurisdiction *< ever since the time of St. Augustnie» 
by virtue of the authority over all the Britains, oonfeired by St. 
Giegoiy upon this our apostle." Instead of over aU the BHtainSf 
he should have written, over all the bishops of the Britains; fiir 
Gregory's wads, as in Bede, (£. 1. c. 27.) and which are quoted 
by Dr. Milner himself, are ; '' Briianmarum vero ornnes episcopoe 
tuae firatemitati oomroittimus,** For the word BrttanHsarmm see 
above Not. 71« 

(77) It is extraordinary, that Dr. Mihier could have aigued 
from the legatine power having been cmiferred upon Augustto, 
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that it was derived to all hi^ Buccesson. He cannot be ^^norant 
of the nature <3£ that lort of power; and as to the &ct of its 
being exercised or claimed by all the archbishops of Canteibtny, 
it would be a hopeless task to attempt to prove it. We have had 
legates apostolic in Irdand, the first of whom was Giliebert 
bishop of Limerick. Have the subsequent bishops of Limerick 
Cheieibre pretended, that tliey also were invested with the lega* 
tine jurisdiction ? Or have the successors of St. M alachy of Ar- 
magh, or of St. Lawrence of Dublin, both legates apostolic^ 
claimed that dignity? It is true, that with r^ard to England^" 
whenever a Pope thought fit to appoint a legate for that oountiy* 
a traditional rule was observed that the archbishop of Canterbury 
should be the person ; and hence it was that Guy, archbishop of 
Vienne, who in the year 1100 came to England as legate apoa* 
folic, would not be received as such. But this was a system 
very different from that, which would make every archbishop of 
Canterbury an apostolic legate. If such were the case, a new act 
of the Pope would not have been necessary for granting the le- 
gatiae power to an ardibishop of that see. Now it is certain 
that it was ; and we find, that even Lanfiranc did not enjoy it 
until about a year after he was actually archbishop of Canterw 
bury, when he received it, and relatively to England alone, &Qm, 
Pope Alexander IIL (See Fleury, L« 61. §. S6.} 

§. IX. The truth, however, is, that Ireland wa$ 
not included in the grant of the legatine jurisdictioft 
made by Pope Gregory to Augustine. The first le- 
gate ever placed over this country was Giliebert, 
bishop of Limerick, who flourished in the close of 
the eleventh and the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. (78) No argument whatsoever occurs to show, 
that Augustin received such authority with regard to 
Ireland, except the misinterpretation of one word, 
Britarmiarumj which, instead of being understood, 
as it ought, of Great Britain alone, has been made 
to comprehend likewise Ireland. (79) Augnstin's 
legatine power was confined to G. Britain, over all 
whose bishops the Pope gave him an authoritative 
right of inspection and superintendence, and that 

H H 2 
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for a very good reason, viz. that, in consequence of 
the Saxon invasion and devastations, religion, eode* 
|tastiai discipline, and morality had greatly declined 
among the Britons. (80) On the contrary the Irish 
church was at that period in a most flourishing state, 
abounding in saints and learned men, as we have 
seen in the history of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
and as must have been well known by Augustin, who 
was then so near us, and by Pope Gregory himself, 
had he even no further proof of it than the extraor- 
dinary sanctity and reputation of St. Columbanus and 
his companions, who were already in the continent. 
The Irish bishops and clergy of those days were so 
attentive to their duties, that there was no necessity 
for placing a superintendent over them. So far from 
Augustin having meddled with the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs of Ireland, it is clear that he did not enter into 
any communications or correspondence with the Irish 
prelates or abbots, &c. (81) Had he thought him- 
self invested with any jurisdiction over the bishops 
of Ireland, he certainly would, at least, have ap- 
prized them of his possessing it. Nor, although 
some of our old writers have mentioned certain per- 
sons as having been at early times apostolical l^atea 
for Ireland, such as David, an archbishop of Ar- 
magh, and St. Laserian of Leighlin, (82) yet not 
a word is to be found in any Irish document of Au- 
gustin having ever exercised or thought of exercising 
such jurisdiction, or of his having been so stylec^ 
with regard to Ireland. 

(78) See St. Bernard, VUa S. Malachiae, cap. 7. 

(79) Among other questions Augustin had asked of the Pope how- 
he should act with regard to the bisliops of the Gauls and of the Bri- 
tains ; " QualUer debemus cum Gailiarum BrtUmniarumque epit^ 
ccpu agere f" The Pope answers, that he gives him no authcwi^ 
whatsoever over the bishops of the Gauls, but tells him that, if he 
should happen to go to the Gauls, and that he find any 
bishops guilty of misconduct, he may admonish and advise them 
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to rdbna theniMivet> without, however, ewwiimng any sdrt of 
jurndictioii over them. For, he fays, if the exercise of authoci^ 
be necessary to recal such bishops to their duty, you must treat 
with the btthop of Aries as the person invested with power over the 
Gau]s, and excite him to act with vigour. ** But we entrust aO 
the bishops of the Britains (Britanniarum vero ommes episeopoi) 
to jTOur fraternity, that the unlearned may be instructed, the weak 
strengthened by persuasion, and the perverse corrected by autho- 
rity. (See Jnierrog. vii. op. Bede, L. 1. c.27.) Here there is 
not a word relative to Ireland, and it is a pitiful quibble to lay 
any stress upon Augustin's and omsequently Gregoiy^s having 
Called Great Britain by the plural name Britanniarum in the 
same manner as they gave to Gaul that of Galliarum, Of what 
consequence is it, that one or two writers, touching on the topo- 
graphy of these islands, may have in a loose manner caUed them 
Britanniaef The question is what did Augustin, and accordingly 
Gregoiy, mean in using that name on an occasion, in which particu- 
lar precision was requisite. If they had Ireland at all in view, 
surely they would, according to the general phraseology of the 
times, have added Scotiuy or mentioned the bishops of the Soots 
yfdio inhabit Ireland, as Bede does, (£.. ^. c. 4.) where he speaks 
t»r the letter of Laurentius, && to the bishops of Scotia or Ire- 
land. And if there was any idea of Ireland being included under 
the BriUmniarum of Augustin and Gregory, Bede would oer^ 
tainly have made some observation on it ; but such a notion never 
struck him, wod he himself used that word as also Briiannias fet 
Great Britain akme. (See above Not. 71*) 

(80) Fleuxy, who had no idea of Dr. MOner's inteipretation of 
Britanniartm, havbg stated, {L. 36^ §. 98.) that the Pope 
granted a jurisdictkin to Augustin over the bishops of Britain^ 
adds; '' C'etoit les 6v^ues des Bretons, andens habitans de File, 
chr^ens depuis bng-temps, maistomb^ dans TignoFance et la 
corruption des moeurs.** 

(81) This is sufSdently clear from the letter of Laurence, Sic 
to the Irish bishops and abbots ap. Bede L. 2. c 4. (see Not. 233 
to Chofp. XIV.) ; for in it they say> that they did not know that the 
Irish followed ecclesiastical practices not diffisrent from those of 
the Britons, uhtil they learned it through the bishop Dagan ailer 
his arrival in Britain. If Augustin, who was dead at this time, 
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liad had any ooweipondenoe with the Iiiah pvdalea, this want of 
infimnation ootdd not hatve continued until the interview took 
place between Laurence &c and Dagan* 

(82) For David see Chap. x. $• 13. As for Laserian havii^ 
been styled l^atus apodolicusy it meant originally nothing nora 
than that he had been deputed to Rome as a messenger or agent 
relatively to the Pasdud question. (See Chap, xv« §. 9.) 

§. X. Another ailment in favour of the pretended 
power of the archbishops of Canterbury has been 
squeezed from the circumstance of Laurence, the 
successor of Augustine, having written, together 
with Mellitus and Justus, to the bishops and abbots 
of Ireland concerning certain Irish practices, which 
they thought wrong, and from an observation of 
Bede that Laurence, by so doing, extended hia paa- 
toral solicitude to the people of Ireland. (S3) Ait 
neither in said letter nor m Bede's remark is there 
any thing to make it appear, that Laurence acted in 
the capacity of an apostolic legate, or that he pre* 
tended to any jurisdiction over the Irish church. 
From the little of it that remains it is evident, that 
it was a letter merely of exhortation and advice^ 
such as every bidiop or number of bishops might 
write to other bishops without claiming any authority 
over them. Innumerable letters of this kind are to 
be met with in ecclesiastical history, and many of 
them written even to Popes. Laurence aasumea no 
title indicating a special power with regard to the 
Irish clergy, and calls himself, Mellitus, and Justus, 
simply bishops. Were it to follow from the writing 
of the letter that Laurence was invested with juris- 
diction over the bishops of Ireland, it should be 
allowed that so were also Mellitus and Justus, And 
as to Bede's expression of extending pastoral solid* 
iude^ it would be ridiculous to deduce from it, thai 
he alluded to the exercise or to an act of legatine 
power ; for, were such words to be understood in 
this manner, some thousands of bishops, who have^ 
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interfered in a similar way with those of otherpro^ 
vince«, should be styled legates apostolic. If Bede 
meant to exhibit Laurence as acting in a legatine 
capacitji he would not have failed to tell us, that 
he was invested with a particular jurisdiction of that 
sort. (84) 

To prop up this tottering system an argument of 
a strange kind has been patched up, founded on a 
hypothesis, for which there is not the least foundation. 
It is, that the reason, for which Pope Eugenius III. 
sent four palls to Ireland by Cardinal Paparo in the 
year 1 152, was to protect the Irish church against 
the claims of the archbishops of Canterbury, and 
that thereby it should be recognized iis independent 
of any foreign jurisdiction except that of the see of 
Rome. This must be the invention of some modem 
stickler for English ecclesiastical predominance over 
Ireland ; for there is not even a hint at such a 
motive for palls having been sent to Ireland in any 
genuine account of those times relative to said 
transaction ; nor are any pretensions of Canterbury 
at all spoken of as having had any thing to do with 
the granting of said palls. (85) But of them, and 
liow and why they were granted, more in the proper 
place. 

(85) Bede X*. 2. c 4. where the reader will find the begionia^ 
of said letter^ which has been mentioned above. Not. 79 and 

(84) It must have been on a misinterpretation of these words of 
Bede that the pretended chum of the see of Canterbmy to prima* 
Hal jurisdiction over Ireland, all^;ed in the council of 1072 at 
Winchester, (see above §. 8.) was diiefly founded. Dr. Milner 
eonfines the meaning of them to the legatine power over Irdand. 
But I think I have sufficiently shown, that they do not mean either 
the one or the other. The fact is, that Laurence Sec, in writing 
to the Irish prdates ocmducted themsdves in a manner quite si- 
milar to that, in which Gn^goiy the great told Augustin that ha 
might act with regard to the bishops of the Gauls, viz. by way ^ 
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admonition and advice, without, however, pretending to any au- 
thority over them ; (See Nai. 79.) and indeed eveiy bishop may 
do the same. Dr. Milner then brings forward, from Creasy, Lan- 
franc's jurisdiction over Fatrick, bisliop of Dublin, and the letter 
to Anselm. (See Not, 74.) But of these arguments enough has 
been said already ; and I shall only add that, if they could prove 
any thing with regard to a jurisdiction over all Ireland, it would 
be that Lanfranc and Anselm were really our primates as well as 
of England. 

(85) Dr Milner has (loc. cit.) this paradoxical statement, which 
I confess I never heard of before. He must liave taken it from 
some English writer ; but who he was we are not informed. Dr. 
Milner was answering some ridiculous and &Ise positions of Led- 
wich with regard to Paparo having come to Ireland, broii^t 
palls, &c. for tlie purpose of extinguishing our ancient doctrines 
and discipline. (See his Antiq, Sfc p. 444.) It would have been 
easy to rrfute and expose Ledwich's nonsense ; but Dr. Mihief 
contents himself with saying, that " the bestowing of paUs — ^was not 
'< in fact, ncN: was it considered any subjection of the Church of 
'< Ireland to that <^ Rome. On the contraiy, it was a dignity 
** and an immunity from foreign jurisdiction conferred upon it ; in 
'< as much as the archbishop of Canterbury for the time being had 
** claimed a l^tine jurisdiction over Ireland ever sinoe the time 
•• of St Augustine,** &c. Then he adds; *< Accordingly the Irish 
'< prelates, and St. Malachy in particular, had earnestly solicited 
** the court of Rome to send certain palls to the Church <d Ireland 
" as the proof of her immediate dependance on the see afiostdic*'' 
This is surely a strange sort of refutation, to whidi poor Ledwich 
might have made a puzzling reply, if he were acquainted with the 
subject Where, in the name of wonder, did Dr. Milner find, 
that St. Malachy's reason for applying for the pall was to get rid 
of the claims of Canterbury? In the whde of his Life by St 
Bernard there is not a word about Canterbury or its archbishc^ 
not even where an account is given (cap, xi.) of St Malachy s 
conversation with Pope Innocent II. concerning the palis, which 
he requested to get for Armagh and CasheK There is a good 
deal said by Keating (B,%) and by Colgan < AA, SS. p. 654 
and 775, seqq,) with quotations from old Annals, about the pa4» 
brought by I'aparo ; but not even an allusion is made to their 
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hofing been sent as marks of protection against Canterbiuy or 
any other see in the world. Dr. Mflner tells us that HoTedeii 
complains at A. 1151, that the granting of the four palls to tlie 
Irish metropolitans was contrary to the ancient custom and the 
^gnity of the church of Canterbury^ and quotes, as from him* 
these words ; '< Hoc factum est contra antiquam consuetudmem et 
dignitatem Cantuarensis ecdesiae." Now Hoveden has not made 
any such complaint, nor has he said words at A. 1151* All that 
he says in substance at said year is, that four palls were sent to 
Ireland, to wliich palls had never been brou^t before. But he 
makes no observation on that occurrence. Somebody, no matter 
who, may have said what Dr. Milner ascribes to Hoveden ; yet his 
meaning might have been relative merely to the diurch of Dublin, 
which, in consequence of its being distinguished by the pall, be- 
came exempt from the jurisdiction of Canterbury. 

§. XI. Not to enlarge further on this subject, the 
fact is that the power exercised by Lanfranc, in 
consecrating Patrick and receiving his profession of 
canonical obedience, was not of the l^atine but of 
the metropolitan kind according to the then general 
practice of the church, which Patrick, having become 
a suffragan of the see of Canterbury, submitted to. 
On his returning to Ireland, Laniranc gave him 
testimonial letters, as usual, attesting his consecra- 
tion, (86) together with two private letters, one for 
Gothric, king of Dublin, and the other for Ter- 
delvac, who is styled the magnificent king of Ire- 
land. (87) Gothric, although called king^ was at 
this time a vassal of Terdelvac, or, as he ia uauallv 
named, Turlogh, having submitted to him as his 
liege sovereign in 107S. (88) Turlogh was son of 
Teige, or Thaddaeus, a son of Brian Boroimhe, who 
was killed in 1023 at the instigation of his own 
brother Donogh. (89) We have seen that Donogh 
became king of Leth-Mogha in 10S6. (90) Among 
many other wars, in which he was engaged during 
his reign, he had often to contend against his ne* 
phew Turlogh, who was a very valiant prin ce. His 
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kingdom was gradually reduced to Munster, which 
also h6 lost in 1064, having been dethroned ; upon 
which he went to Rome, where he died, seemingly 
pot long after, a great penitent in the monastery of 
St. Stephen. (91) Turlogh was immediately pro^ 
claimed king of Munster, and after some short time 
entered into a league with the celebrated king of 
Leinster Dermod Mac-Maol-na-mbo, thus confirming 
their mutual power until 107^» in which year 
Dermod was killed in the battle of Odhba in Meath, 
fighting against Connor O'Maolseachlin kins of 
Meath, Mac-Gilla- Patrick, 0*Ferral, &c. (92) After 
this event Turlogh marched into Ossory, Uy- 
Kinselagh, and other parts of Leinster, and, having 
received hostages from all parts of that province, 
became master also of Dublin, (93) whose king or 
prince Grodfrey, or Gothric did, as above mentioned, 
m the following year acknowledge himself his vassal. 
Turlogh continued gradually to add to his pre- 
ponderance over the remaining parts of Ireland. In 
107S and 1074 he brought Meath under his vassal- 
age, in 107^ and 1076 Connaughtand Brefihy, and 
in 1079 and 1082 finally Ulster, (94) so that by 
this time he mi^ht be justly styled king of all Ire- 
land, as indeed he has been. And as such he was 
known in the continent, as appears from a letter 
written to him by Pope Gregory VII. Lanfranc in 
his letter to him praises him most highly, and con* 
gratulates the people of Ireland on their being 
blessed by God with so good a king. ** Our brother 
and fellow bishop Patrick" he adds, " has related 
so many and such great good things concerning 
the pious humility of your grandeur towards the 
'* good, strict severity against the bad, and your 
•* most discreet equity with regard to every de- 
*' scription of persons, that, although we have 
•« never ^een You, yet we love You as if we had, 
*' and wish to consult your interest and to render 
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** You our most sincere service, as if we had seen 
** You and intimately known You/' 

(86) See above Noi. 78. 

(87) Usher seems {Discourse of the Rdigion, Spc. ch. 8.) to 

oonfbund these two letters with the testimonial letters mentioned 
by Lanfranc in the one to Gothric. But from the text of this letter 
it is plain> that they were different. He calls them oommendap 
toiy letters. That to Gothric is such ; but the other to Turlog^ 
contains no direct recommendation of Patrick. They are in the 
Sylloge at Nos. 26 and 27 and in Lanfranc's Works under Ep. 
37 and S8. Harris has given them in En^ish at Patrick, Bishops 
of Dublin But he followed Baxonius' edition of them, which is 
not as correct as Usher^s. 
(88)^See Not. 66. 

(89) Annals of Innisfallen at A. 1023. 

(90) See Chap. xxin. §. 12. 

(91) Annals ofjnnisfiillen at A. 1064. I do not understand, 
why Dr. O'Conor (Ojlumbantts^ 2d Letter , p, 80) places Donogh's 
dethronement and flight to Rome in 1047» whereas the Annab 
now quoted, which are allowed to be the best authority for the 
affairs of Munster, positively assign it to 1064, at which year thejr 
mark also the accession of his successor Turiogh. Besides, they 
frequently make mention of him as being in Ireland several years 
later than 1047, and exhibit him as fighting even in 1063 against 
Turiogh. The Dr. says, (ti. p. 81. and 85) that Donogh died in 
1064. Perhaps he did ; but that was certainly likewise the year 
of his departure for Rome. Keating says, {B. 2.a little after the 
beginning) that about 77 years before the English invasion Donogh 
went to Rome with a commission from the principal nobility and 
gentry to offer themselves as subjects to that see. His chronology 
% not worth attending to; for, at the time he mentions, Donogh 
should ^have been about 100 years of age. But, passing by other 
absurdities, Donogh had no such offer to make, as if a man, so 
much disliked as he was m Ireland, and who was expelled firomhis 
provincial kingdoro, would have been invested with a commission 
of that kind. And as to his offering all Ireland to Rome, it is too 
ridiculous a stoiy to be at all listened to. 
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(92) Said Annals at A. 1072. Ware {Anhq. cap. 4.) has 107S 
acooiding to his mode of adding without necessity a year to dates. 
He represents Dermod asking of all Ireland; but the quoted an- 
nals do noty calling him king of Leinster; nor does OTlaherty, 
who makes mention of him in the Ogygia (Part. iii. a^. 94.) as a 
prince sometimes called, by a sort of courtesy, king of Ireland. 
Besides being king of Leinster, Dermod was, according to these 
annals fib J sovereign of Dublin and of the Danish isles, which 
must, I suppose, be understood of his having possessed a supreme 
power over the Danish kings or princes as his vassals and de- 
pendents. 

(9S) Said Annals, ib. 

(94) See said Annals at the respective dates. 

§• XII. Lanfranc then says, that among many 
things, which pleased him, he was informed of some 
that did not, viz. 1 .that in Terdel vac's kingdom men 
quit their lawful wives without any canonical cause, 
and take to themselves others, although near to 
them or to the deserted wives in consanguinity, and 
even women who had been in like manner abandoned 
by their husbands. He makes the same complaint 
in his letter to Gothric as to his kingdom, that is, 
Dublin i and it is the only one he particularizes in 
it, where he further observes that some men used to 
exchange wives. There is every reason to think, 
that these abuses were confined chiefly to the Danes,' 
whose Scandinavian ancestors and brethren, even of 
these times, were known to be very loose in this 
respect ; and, although Lanfranc speaks of Ter- 
delvac's kingdom, yet we may fairly suppose that, as 
to these abominations, he alluded to that part of it, 
which was held by Gothric under him. (95) For it 
Can hardly be imagined, that the kings or clergy of 
Ireland at large would have tolerated practices so 
contrai7 to the canons of their church, which canons, 
being considered as enacted by St. Patrick, were 
held m the greatest respect. (96) Yet with regard 
to one point touched upon by Lanfranc, riz. mar- 
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rying within the prohibited degrees of consanguiiiity 
•nd affinity, some of the Irish clergy seem not to 
have extended said degrees as far as the Canon law 
then generally followed required, but to have been 
content with those laid down in the 18th chapter of 
Leviticus. ("97) The otherpractices^ which dis* 
pleased Lanfranc, were, 2. That bishops were con- 
secrated by one bishop. 3. That infants were bap- 
tized without consecrated chrism. 4. That holy 
orders were given by bishops for money. He re- 
presents these, together with the abominations under 
No. 1 , as abuses contrary to Evangelical and Apos- 
tolical authority, to the injunctions of the sacred 
canons, and to the institutions of all the orthodox 
Fathers. The fourth is certainly repugnant to 
every authority, divine and human, and was a 
disgrace to the Irish church as well as to many 
other churches of those times ; but not so the 
second and third, which, had Lanfranc known the 
reason of them, would have appeared to him per- 
fectly harmless. There is nothing contrary to 
Evangelical and Apostolical authority in a bishop's 
being consecrated by one only bishop, a circum- 
stance which has often occurred, and which must 
have frequently taken place in the times of the 
Apostles, and in the commencement of missions, 
when there happened to be one bishop alone 
employed in founding new churches. But Lan- 
franc was not aware, that the Irish still retained 
the order of Chorepiscopi^ a description of eccle- 
siastics, which was kept up longer in Ireland than 
in any other part of Christendom, although this 
fact was unknown to many eminent church his- 
torians and canonists. Now the persons, called 
bishops by Lanfranc, who used to be consecrated by 
only one bishop, w^re in reality chorepiscapif whom 
the Irish were wont to style bishops in the same 
manner as they called the ordinaries of regular sees. 
As long as that order existed, it was lawful, in virtue 
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of a standing canon of the Churcli, for a single 
bishop to consecrate the members of it. (98) With 
regard to baptizing without chrism, Lanfranc was 
greatly mistaken in supposing, that either the Apos- 
tks or Evangelists, or all the Fathers and canons 
had prescribed the use of chrism in baptism. In 
itself it is not a rite at all essential to the validity of 
this sacrament. Nor was it in early times practised 
in baptism, but immediately after it as belonging to 
Confirmation, which, as long as baptism continued 
to be performed by bishops, or if a bishop were 
present, used to be administered by them to the 
persons just baptized. (99) But after the duty of 
baptizing devolved chiefly, and almost universally on 
priests, a custom was gradually introduced into the 
Western church of using chrism among the cere- 
monies of baptism itself, as an imitation of its use by 
the bishop wnen confirming the baptised ; but with 
this difference, that the priest applies the chrism to 
i the top of the head, whereas the bishop used to 

/ Apply 1^ ^ ^^^ forehead of the baptized as a very 

material rite of the sacrament of Confirmation. (100^ 
It seems, however, to have not been practised in 
Ireland at any time prior to those we are now treating 
of; whereas it was not considered as necessary, no 
more than some other ceremonies, which in some 
churches were added in the administration of baptism^ 
but which have since fallen into disuse. (101) 

(95) Usher observes (Note on the letter to Terddvac) that the 
pracdoe of dismissing wives prevailed also among the Anglo-Saxons 
and b Scotland. The abominable custom of selling wives still VspL 
up in England is a remnant of It. 

(96) The most that any Irish canon allowed was the dismissal 
of a wife on account of adulteiy, and the injured husband's taking 
another. In the 26th of what is called the Synod of St. Patrick 
this u permitted; " Audi Dominum dicentem — ^non licet viro di- 
mittere uxorem nisi ob causam fomicationis ; ac si dicat, ob hanc 
causam. Unde, si ducat alteram velut post mortem prioriai noa 
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velaiit.** Yet in another, which is the 5th of those attributed to ^ 
Patrick alone, a man is prohibited from taking another wife as Ujag 
as the guilty one is liTing. It is added that, if she repent, he shall 
receive her, and she shall serve him as a handmaid, and do pe- 
nance for a whole year in bread and water, and that by measure; 
but that they are not to remain in one bed ; " Si alicujus uxor for* 
** nicata fuerit cum alio viro, non adducet aliam uxorem quamdiu 
** viva fuerit uxor prima. Si forte oonversa fuerit et agat poeniten- 
** tiam, suscipiet earn, et serviet ei in vioem andllae, et annnm 
<^ integrum in pane et aqua per mensuram poeniteat, nee in uno 
^ lecto permaneant*** As to women, who quitting their husbands 
join themselves to other men, they were excommunicated, aooord- 
ing to the 19th canon of the Synod of Patrick, Auxilius, and 
Isseminus; ** Mulier Christiana, quae acoeperit virum honestis 
** nuptiis, et postmodum discesserit a primo, et junxerit se adul- 
** terio, quae haec fedt excommunionis sit.** 

(97) The 29th canon of the so called Synod of St. Patrick is 
entitled Of consanguinittf in marriage^ and runs thus; ** Under- 
stand what the Law speaks, not less nor more. But what is ob- 
served among us, that four kinds be divided, th^ say thc^ have 
neither seen nor read. Inielligite quid lex loquitur^ non minus 
nee pbu. Qjuod auiem observatur apud noSf ut quahtar genera 
dividaniur, nee vidisse dicunt nee legisxe.** By those who sa^ they 
have not ieen^ &c. are apparently meant the persons who com p o s e d 
that synod. What th^ caSlfour kinds is the same as the four 
d^rees of the canonists; (although, by the byne, they were more 
than four in Lanfranc*s time) and hence it appeart, that the theory 
of them was known in Irdand, and it looks as if thqr were at- 
tended to in practk^ by some persons. This shows, that St. 
Pittrick had nothing to do with said canon ; for in his time the 
prohibited d^rees did not extend so ftr. Whoever were the au- 
thors of it, they seem to have drawn it up for the purpose of re- 
straining the prohibited d^ees within the bounds of Leviticus. 

(98) See Not. 104f. to Chap. xi. 

(99) Of this practice we hove seen a remarisable instance in 
what St. Patrick has in his epistle against Coroticus. (See Chap. 
VI. $. la and ib. Not. 102.) 

(100) Bellarmine, speaking of the ceremonies that follow bap- 
tkm, (De Sacramento baptitme, cap. 27.) explains this matter 
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.very well in a few words : ** Secunda est, unctio dirismatis in ver* 
tioe ; qoae quidon inirodacta Tidetur^ quia non semper adest epis- 
oopus, qui posBit contimio dare post bapttamum sacratnentum cob* 
finnadonis. Ideo cnim interim ongitur bi^ytizatus, non quidem in 
houbdf sedinvertaoey dirismate ab episoopo consecrato." 

(101) It is laughable, although likewise vexatious, to hear cer- 
tain polemical pigmies of our days deducing a diversity of rdigious 
tenets from a difference of practices in matters not at all essentiaL 
Ledwidi, who is constantly teazing the reader with nonsense of 
this sort, alleges, (p, 4>29.) as a proof of difierenoe of tenets, that 
the Romanists, as he calls them, used chrism, exorcism, and 
other ceremonies in baptism, which the Irish and Britons did not. 
In the first place it is false, that the Irish and Britons did not use 
exorcism. And where did he find, that the Britons omitted 
chrism? Periiaps they did; but he had no right to assert it. In 
said page he has some horrid theological bungling in obtain re- 
marks he makes on Lanfiranc's letter to Domnald bishop of Cashel, 
(of whid) above $. 6.) not Donat of Dublin, as he says. Having 
observed that Lanfiwic afiows laical baptism in the article of death, 
(he should have said danger of death) Ledwich pronounces, that 
the Grreek diuich and the Irish never admitted it. As to the Irish 
chwdi, nothing can be more false, as appears from that veiy let- 
tar, in which Lanfiranc aigues firom the practice of lay-baptism in 
cases of neoeanty, as a natter well known and admitted by Dom« 
nald, that baptism was considered sufficient for the salvation oi'm* 
fimts without the eucharistical commum'on. That the Greek churdi 
did not admit it is equally fidse, and it does admit it at present, 
although the Greeks are rather over-scrupulous in not easSy per- 
nutting' baptism to be administered by a lay penoa. (See Re< 
naudot in La PerpetuiiS de la Jby, Tom. v. L, 2. cA. 1, 2, 3.) 
It was in uigent cases universally allowed in every part of the 
Christian church, as Bingham states, {OrigineSf S^c. B. ii. ck, 20. 
ted. 9. and B. xi. ch, 4. sect, 1.) although he mentions two or three 
exceptions. Even Calvin, notwithstanding his not thinking it ne- 
cessaiy, according to his new ideas of the natture of biqMism, ac- 
knowledges that from the very commencement of the Church it 
was usual for lay persons to baptize, when tliere was danger of 
death, in case a clergyman was not at hand; " Qfiod auUmmuUU 
ahhinc seculuy adeoque ah ipso fere Ecdesiae exordio mu reeegh 
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turn Juit, ut in periculo mortis laici baptizarent, si minister in tem- 
pore nan adesset" &c. (Instit. L. 4. cap. 15. f . 20.) So much 
for Dr. Ledwich*s theological erudition as to lay baptism. Anollher 
&l8e assertion (ib.) is, that &om said letter << it is evident, that 
the Irish believed the reception of the Eucharist immediately after 
baptism indispensably necessaiy to salvation.** Is it possible tliat 
a man can be so bare&ced as to advance such a position ? Dom- 
nald had merely inquired of Lanfranc, whetlier a similar opinion, 
alluding to infants, was held any where in England or in the con- 
tinent. Surely it does not thence follow, that it was held by tlie 
Irish church* Lanfranc's answer is very mild and polite, without 
the least insinuation that Domnald or the Irish church erred on that 
point. Ledwich adds, that said opinion was that << of the primi- 
tive churdi, though not of the Roman in Lanfranc*s age." The 
Doctor, who knows as little of theology as a Samoeide, stops at 
nothing, provided he can abuse the Roman ,church. He refers 
the reader to Bingham^ B^ xii. ck, 1. Now Bingham was too 
learned to say any such thhig. What he states, and indeed truly, 
IS (ib, sect, S.) that the well known practice (^giving the Eucharist 
to infants after baptiism was cpntinued in the Church for several 
ages. But he has not even a hint indicating, that this practice was 
followed, because the diurch " believed it indbpensably necessary 
to salvation." It is thus that, fs I can assure whoever will have 
tlie patience to read Ledwich's booky he is constantly imposing 
OR the public, wfaeufioever dxe Roman church falls in his way. 

§. xiii. For the purpose of putting a stop to 
these abuses (10$) or what he thought were such, 
Lidiifninc advises Terdelvac to summon an assembly 
of biflliops and religious men, at which he and 
his iiobles would attend, that they might co- 
x^ierate in exteraiiDAting said bad practices and all 
others, that might be in opposition to the sacred 
laws of the Church. Here we may observe that 
Lanfranc does not speak in a tone of authority, 
nor did he issue any orders to the Irish bishops or 
clergy to assemble or to act on this occasion, as he 
certainly would have done had he conceived him- 
self invested with any jurisdiction over them. In 

VOL. III. I I 
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his letter to Gothric he exhorts him to exert him- 
self in procuring the correction of the filthy prac- 
tices relative to the dismissal and changing of 
wives ; and, after praising Patrick, advises Gothric 
to listen to him with attention and to obey his 
instructions. Patrick held the see of Dublin for 
about ten years until, having been sent on some 
business by Turlogh or Terdalvac, then sole master 
of Dublin, to Lanfranc, he was, on his way over, 
shipwrecked and drowned on the 10th of October, 
A. D. 1084*, (103) In the following year he was 
succeeded by Donat or Donogh 0*Haingly, who, 
having made his studies in his own country, had 
gone over to England and became a monk in 
Lanfranc*s monastery at Canterbury. He must 
have returned to Ireland before his promotion, 
as appears from his having been elected by Turlogh 
and the clergy and people of Dublin, with the 
approbation of some irish bishops, to whom ac* 
cordingly he must have been well known. This 
is still more clear from the letter written on this 
occasion by Turlogh and the clergy of Dublin to 
Lanfranc, in which, among other things, Turlogh 
states that, whereas Patrick did not arrive to give 
him an account of how he had followed Lanfranc'a 
fatherly instructions (with regard to remedying the 
abuses,) Donat will be able to give him the 
necessary mformation. (104) He was consecrated 
in the cathedral of Canterbury by Lanfranc, (105) 
to whom he made his profession of obedience in 
the following terms j " I Donatus, prelate of the 
church of Dublin, which is situated in Ireland, 
promise canonical obedience to thee, O Lanfranc 
archbishop of the holy church of Canterbury, and 
to thy successors.*' (106) Lanfranc was much at- 
tached to this nrelate, and gave him, on his re- 
turning to Dublin, some books and church orna- 
ments as presents for the church of the Holy 
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Trinity. Donat lived until 1095, in which he died 
of the great plague of that year on the 23d of No- 
vember, witn the reputation of a good and learned 
bishop* (107) 

(102) Harris in his translation of the letter to Terdelvac (see 
above Nat. 87) has added another complaint of Lanfranc, viz, 
that in several cities and towns there was more than one bishop 
ordained. He took this from Baronius's edition, in which are 
these words ; Quod in viUis vd civitatilms plures ordinantur ; 
whence also they have been taken by Dachery in his edition of 
said letter. 

(lOS) Ware and Harris, Bishops of Dublin, at Patrick. The 
4 Masters (ap. A A. SS. p. 200.) have; '* A.lOQi:. Gildaor 
Gilla-Patrick, bishop of Dublin, was drowned.'* 

(104) Harris has this letter {Bishops at Donat O'Haingley) 
taken, he says, from the Annals of Ulster. 

(105) Usher {Discorse, SfC, Chap, viii.) quotes the following 
passage fit)m the Annals of Dublin': << Anno Dom. 1085. Lan- 
fiancus archiepiscopus Cantuar. ad r^men Dublinensis ecclesiae 
sacravit Donatum monasterii sui monachum in sede metropoli 
Cantuar, petentibus atque eligentibiis eum Terdelvaco Hibemiae 
rege, et episcopis Hibemiae regionis, atque clero et populo prae- 
fatae civitatis." 

(106) The original words are; '' Ego Donatus, Dublinensis 
eodesiae antistes, quae in Hibemia sita est, canonicam obedien- 
tiam tibi promitto et successoribus tuis, o Lanfrance, sanctae 
Dorqbemensis ecclesiae archiepisoope.*' In this profession there 
is nothing about Dublin being styled the metropolis of Irdand. 
It is probable, that Turlogh put a stop to the assumption of that 
title. Nor does it occur in any of the subsequent professions. 
(Compare with Not. 68.) We may also observe, bow much 
more simple this profession is than that of Patrick. (See above 

§' 7.) 

(107) See Ware and Hams at Donai (XHiangly. That 
tenrible plague is mentioned in the Annal^ of InnisfeUen, 
A. 1095. 

§• XIV. There is extant a letter of Pope Gregory 

ii« 
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VII. to the king Terdelvac, and to the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, nobles, and to all Christians inha- 
biting Ireland. It is dated from Sutri on the 24th 
of February, without any year being marked. (108) 
This letter is much in the style of several others, 
which he wrote to various kings, princes, &c. for 
the purpose of claiming not only a spiritual but 
likewise a temporal and political superiority over all 
the kingdoms and principalities of Europe. (109) 
Having insinuated lais claim over Ireland, he con- 
cludes with giving directions to Terdelvac, &c. to 
refer to him whatever affairs, the settling^of which 
may require his assistance. (110) How Terdelvac, 
or Turlogh, and the people of Ireland acted in con- 
sequence of this letter we are not informed ; but this 
much is certain, that Turlogh remained the inde- 
pendent king of Ireland untn 1086, when he died 
in a truly Christian-like manner at Ceanchora, one 
of his chief residences, near Killaloe, in the 77th 
year of his age, and 22d of his reign reckoning from 
1064, in which he became king of Munster. (Ill) 
He was buried at Killaloe, and succeeded by his son 
Muriardach, alias Murchardach, or Murtogh, not 
as king of all Ireland but as king of Munster, (112) 
his hereditary province. Yet Murtogh, after much 
fighting against various enemies, and, among others, 
against his own brother, Dermod 0*Brian, enlarged 
his territories, so that I find him called king also of 
Connaught in 1092; (I IS) and in 1094 he became 
master of Dublin and banished the Danish king 
Godfrey, who died in the following year. (114) He 
then assumed the title of king of Ireland^ as did at 
the same time also DomnaldMac-Loghlin,anO*Neill, 
the powerful sovereign of the northern half, while 
Murtogh was considered as the sovereign of the 
southern. (115) There wert, however, some al- 
terations as to the extent of territories, according as 
either of these princes had the upper hand, or as 
some other princes endeavoured to maintain their m- 
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dependence. At length Murtogh Was dethroned in 
11 16, and his brother Dermod placed over Munster 
in his stead. He then took holy orders, and died 
at Lismore a great penitent on the festival of St. 
Pulcheriiis, 13th March, A. D. 1119j bein^ sur- 
vived by Domnald Mac-Lochlin, who died m the 
monastery of Deny in 1121. (116) Murtogh was 
buried, according to his wish, in the church of Kil- 
laloe, to which he bad been a benefactor. (117) 
This summary of the history of these princes, which 
is here given by anticipation, will enable us better 
to understand certain transactions, particularly of 
Murtogh, connected with ecclesiastical affairs, of 
which hereafter. 

(108) Usher, who published this letter^ in the S^Uoge, (No. 
29.) having found it annexed to the Collection of Isidorus Mer- 
cator, affixed it by conjecture to A, D* 1085, the last year of 
Gr^ory's life. But it must have been written before that year, 
in which Gr^ory was at Salerno, at least on the 24>th of Fe- 
bnllary. Accordingly, being dated at Sutri, it was written prior 
to 1065. 

(109) A summary of these letters and pretensions may be seen 
in Fleury (Hist. S^c* L. 63. §. 11.) who seems to have been unac- 
quainted with that to Terdelvac or Turlogh, as otherwise he would 
surely have made mi^ntion of it. 

( 1 10) *' Si qua v^ negotia penes vos emerserint, quae nostro 
digna videantur auxilio, incunctanter ad nos dirigere studete . 
et quod juste postulaveritis, Deo auxHiante impetrabitis." He 
had said before ; *< Hujus (Domini Jesu) auctoritas sanctam 
Ecclesiam in solida petra fundavit, et beato Petro, a petra vene- 
rabile nomen habenti, ejus jura commisit, quam etiam super 
omnia mundi regna constituit ; cid principatusy ' et potestates, et 
quicquid in seculo sublime vidctur esse, subjecit, illo Isaiae com* 
pleto oraculo ; Venient, inquit, ad te qui detrahebant tibi, et ado- 
rabunt vestigia pedum tuorum, Beato igitur Petro cjusque vica- 
riis, inter quos dispensatio divina nostram quoque sortem annu- 
merari disposuit. Or bis universus obedientem similiter et reve- 
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fendam debet, quam mente devota sanctae Romanae Eodesiae 
exhibere reminisdmiy" &c. 

(111) Annals of Innis&llen at A. 1086. O'Flaherty, Ogyg. 
Part III. ca'p. 94u Ware, Antiq, cap. 4. He was mistaken m 
pladng Ceanchora in the now King's county. It was in the now 
county of Clare, and contained a palace of the ancient princes of 
Thomond, of whose line was Turlogh, and is now called Cancora. 
(See Seward at Cancora.) 

(112) Said Annals, ib. (113) lb. ad A. 1092. 

(114) lb. ad A. 1094 and 1095. This Godfrey was the (me, 
whom Ware {Antiq. cap. 24. ad A, 1095.) calls Godfrid Me* 
ranagh. 

(115) O'Flaherty, Part in. cap. 9^. For Domnald's having 
Been an O'Neill see Tr. Tk. p. 448. 

(116) Said Annals at 1116, 1119, and 1121, compared with 
O'Haherty, loc. cU. 

(117) Ware, Antiq. cap. 29. and Harris, Bishops of KHialoe. 
The Annals of Innisfallen also have Murtogh's interment in that 
town. Harris is wrong in assigning the death of Murtagh to the 
8th of March ; for the festival of St. Pulcherius marked by 0*Fla- 
herty, was not the 8th but the 13th ; and both he and Ware 
were mistaken in changing the year 1119, assigned for it, inta 
1120. 

§. XV. I have endeavoured to trace a succession 
of Irish bishops down to about the close of the 
eleventh century. (118) It is now requisite to give 
some account of other distinguished ecclesiastics of 
that period, although little more is known concerning 
the greatest part of them than their names. Yet 
even this much will show, that our religious and 
learned establishments were still kept up ; which is 
indeed the chief object I had and have in view in 
entering into such details. The first person, whom 
I find expressly called abbot of Hy after Flann- 
Abhra who died in 1025, (119) is Mac-Baithen, 
who was killed in I070. ( 1 20) Next after him we 
meet with Dunchad, son of Moenach, who died hi 
1 099« (121 ) As to learned clergymen and teachers 
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of this century, besides those who flourished in the 
first half of it, (122) several others are mentioned, 
such as Flann Mainistreach, that is, of the monas- 
tery, who died in 1056, and is represented as the 
most celebrated writer among the Irish of bis time, 
both as an antiquary and poet. (123) Of Aidus 
O'Foirreth, who died in the same year, we have seen 
already. (124) Mugron, bishop of Cork, who was 
murdered in 1057, had been also a scholastic or 
professor. (125) Kieran, lecturer of Kells, a man 
famous for learning and wisdom, died in 1061 ; 
(126) and in 1063 Mac-Donngal scholastic of 
Kildare, and Eochad of Connor. (127) Colman 
O'Criochain, professor of theology at Armagh, died 
in 1065 ; and in lO/f Christian O'Clothocain like- 
wise professor there, and styled the chief doctor of 
Ireland. (128) Conchobran, scholastic of Gieano- 
nssen died in 108S; (129) and to the year J 085 is 
assigned the death of Gormgal Laigeach, a very 
learned and pious doctor, who was coraorban or 
rector of St. Brigid's church at Armagh. (130) 
In 1086 died on the 16th of January the wery holy 
and learned Moeliossif servant of Jesus J O'Brolchan. 
(131) He was a native of Inishowen, and of a dis-. 
tinguished family, a branch of the Nialls. He was 
educated in the monastery of Bothconuis in that 
territory, and became a great proficient in piety and 
in every sort of learning. ( 1 32) Owing to the loss 
of documents, his transactions during lifeare involved 
in obscurity ; but it is stated, that he composed 
several works, many fragments of which are still 
extant, and that h^ transcribed many others. (133) 
In 1088 died the celebrated annalist Tigernach 
O'Braoin, a native of the territory of the Siol- 
Muireadaigh, (134) or Murrays. He was abbot of 
Clonmacnois and also of Killcoman, or probably 
rather Roscommon, (135) and is most highly and 
deservedly praised as a man of very extensive know- 
ledge and an excellent teacher. He brought down 
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the annals of Ireland to the very year of his deaths 
and having died at Clonmacnois was buried there with 
great solemnity. ( 1 36) Among other scholastics or 
lecturers of these times let it suffice to add Ingnadan 
of Clonard, who died in 1090, O* Kennedy of 
Durrow (King's county), who died in 1 095, and 
Aidan of Roscommon, whose death is marked at 

1097. (137) 

(118} Above §, 5. segq. (119) See Chap, xxiiu §. 6. 

(120) 2V. Th. p. 501. and Annals of Ulster ap. Johnstone 
nd A, 1070. Smith (Append, to Life of St. CoL) {^aces at 
1057 the death of one Robhertach Mac-Donnell, whom he calk 
Coarb (comorban) of ColumbkiH. Whoever he was, it does not 
follow from his being so styled, that he was abbot of Hy, In 
like manner Smith has at 1009 another coarb of CdumkUl^ Mar- 
tan Mac-Cineadh, between Maelbr^d Hua-Rimed and flann* 
Abhra. I find this Martan also in Johnstone's Extracts finom 
the Ulster Annals (at A. 1009) or, as he calls him, Marcan Mac* 
Cinach eonverb of lona. If said passage be correct, it would 
appear, that he had been abbot of Hy. But C<4gan has him 
not in his fist of those abbots from the 4 Masters, and, as I have 
observed elsewhere, it seems we ought not to adnut as abbots of 
Hy any others than those who are expressly called such. I am 
convinced, that this Marcan Mac Cineadh, i. e. son of Ken- 
nedy, was no other than the Marcan, whom the Annids of In* 
nisfallen mention as supreme head of the cleigy <^ Munster, and 
whose death they assign to A. 1010, (see above Not. 43.) the 
same year as the 1009 of the Annals of Ulster, in which the 
death of Marcan was marlied without, in all probability, any • 
mention of the place, to which he belonged. To suj^y this 
deficiency, some amanuensis or semiajtic added at his name 
comorban of lona or of ColumbkiH, because the successors of 
that saint either at lona or elsewhere are usually taken notice of 
in said annals. Thus Marcan son of Kennedy, and apparently 
a brother of Brian Boroimhe, was removed from Munster to 
lona or Hy; and both Johnstone and Sbiith have been led 
astray. In a similar manner from the additions of scholiasts, 
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Ac hundreds of eiron have crq^ into our codeaiaflliod hi^ 

toty. 
(121) Tr. Th. a. (122) See CAop. xxiii. $. 15* 

(12S) Innals of IniHs&Uen at A. 1056. Some of hit woib are 

yet extant ; see Harris ( Writers at Maineitrec) and Dr. OXIoner. 

(Rer. Hih. Scripiar. Ep. Hanc. p. IS.) 

(124) Above, $.4. 

(125) See Tn TA. |)« 632. and Idxive $• 5. 

(126) lb* p. 508. (127) /& /). 630 and 6S?. 
(128) lb. p. 298. (129) /3.|i,632. 

(130) lb. p. 299. 

(131) He is reckoned among the Saints in some Irish calen- 
dars» and accordingly Colgan treats of him at 16 January. 

(1 32) He is greatly praised in the Irish annalsy among others in 
those of Innis&Uen^ which have at A. 1086 ; << Maoliosa O'BioW 
lochain, the most venerable old man in all Ireland, and the most 
learned in his time in wisdom and scienoe, died in the grace of 
God.** 

(133) Colgan say^ that he liad some fragmenU of Moeliosa's 
works, and that he knew where several others were in Ireland. 
He adds that sevend books in his hand writing, which had be^ 
longed to the monastery of Bothconuis, were still in that neigh* 
bourhood. (See also Harris, Writers at Brolcan.) 

(134) The 4 Masters {ap. A A. SS, p. 206.) call him O'Braoin^ 
and hence Colgan (i5. p. 108.) makes him of the same fiunily with 
St. Dunchad 0'Braoin,of whom we have treated Chap* xxii. §* 
15. In the Annals of Innisfidlen at ^. 1088, in whidi I find him 
called (/Brain, he is said to have been of the Sid-Muireadhaigb, 
f • e. of the sept so called, whose territory was an eastern pert of 
Connaught, chiefiy, h seems in, the now county of Roscommon, as 
appearsftom said Annals at A. 1095. (See also Seward at SM' 
Muiridh.) This country was near that, in which St. Dunchad had 
been bom. 

(135) Both the Annals just quoted make Tigemacfa ccraorbaa 
or successor of St. Kieran and St. Coman. As successor of Co- 
man, Colgan {AA. SS. p. 206.) eaUs him abbot of Killcotnan, 
meaning, perhaps, Kilcomin in the King's county, (of which we 
Not 41. to Chap, xv.) or Killcoeman in the plain of Gesille (now 
barony of Geashill in said county) which is said fib. p. 312.) to 
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have beeQ founded by a St. Coeman in the sixth centuiy. 
( Writers at TigemacJ instead of KiDcoman, has RosoommoD ; 
which seems more correct, as it does not appear that the 'establish- 
ments of Kflloomin and KiUcoeman continued to a late period. 

(136) Annals of InnisMen, id. 

(137) AA. SS. p. 409. and Tr. Tk. IncL Chron. Ware has 
among the Irish writers Moeliosa O'Sair, a Munster man, who, he 
sajB, wrote some philosophical treatises, and died, according to 
the Ulster annals, in 1098. Whether he were an ecclesiastic or 
not I cannot discover* 

§ . XVI. In fact, Ireland still retained its reputation 
for learning and good schools, so that it was, as well 
as in former times, resorted to by foreign students. 
Of this we have a remarkable instance in the case of 
Sulgenus, who was bishop of St. David's about the 
year 1070. In his youth, excited by a love of study, 
he set out, in imitation of his ancestors and coun- 
trymen, for Ireland, which was celebrated to a won- 
derful degree for learning. But, while wishing to 
see that nation so famous on account of its writings 
and masters, he was driven back by a storm to bis 
country, where he remained for five years. Still 
determined on proceeding to Ireland, he went thither 
and spent there ten or thirteen years in the study of 
the holy Scriptures, in which he became a great pro- 
ficient, and thereby was afterwards of great service to 
his countrymen. (138) That English students con- 
tinued to repair to Armagh may be collected from 
the account given of a great conflagration of that 
city in 1092, in which it is stated that a part of the 
Trien-Sojcon, or the division inhabited by the Saxons 
r English) was destroyed. (139) This was an acci- 
dents fire, such as Irish history gives us many in- 
stances of in those times, both of towns and reli- 
gious houses, owing to the materials, mostly of 
wood, chiefly used in building, as still practised 
in some parts of Europe. Losses of this kind 
were easily repaired, and were of no material 
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Injury to studious pursuits, which I observe, lest 
a person, looking over the lists of conflagrations in 
those days, mi^t imagine that they were destruc- 
tive of religious establishments, or generally designed 
for that object. (140) Yet we meet with burnings 
and devastations of ecclesiastical places designedly 
undertaken, partly by the Danes, and partly by 
Irish princes or chieftains. Thus, when a Sitric of 
Dublin was, as we have seen, ravaging Ardbraccan 
in lOSl, an O'Ruairc plundered Ardfert, but was 
dreadfully chastized for this sacrilege by Donogh 
O^ Brian then king of Leth-mogha. (141) Another 
O'Ruairc and an O' Kelly, both Connaught chief- 
tains, plundered Clonmacnois and Clonfert in 1065, 
but, being met on the following day by Hugh 
0*Conor, were defeated by him. (142) Clon- 
macnois was particularly marked out as an object of 
pillage for divers parties in those times, (143) whence 
we may infer, that it was then rich. Gleannussen 
was laid waste in 104l> Clonard in 1046, and Inis« 
clothra (in Loughree)in 1050. (144) These devas- 
tations were committed chiefly by the Irish them- 
selves i but in the year 1081 the Danes or Northmen 
alone, apparently those of Limerick or of some west- 
em part of Ireland, plundered the island of Arran- 
na-Naomh, or Arran of the saints, where was the 
ancient and celebrated establishment of St. £nda. 
In 1089 a party of Danes totally destroyed the mo- 
nastery of Inisbofinde in Loughree. (145) These 
were probably part of the army, with which the king 
Murtogh O' Brian attacked and plundered in said 
year various islands of Loughree, such as, besides 
Inisbofinde, Inisclothra and Inisaingen, (or the island 
of AlUsaints) in which were religious houses, toge- 
ther with Cluainemhain, where there was at least a 
church. (146) Soon after Murtogh and the people 
of North Munster paid very dearly for these depre- 
dations. (147) In the same year Dermod O'Brian, 
brother of Murtogh, sailing along the coast landed 
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near Cloyne, which he plundered^ and carried off" 
some r^liques of St. Barr from a church called Kill^ 
ifUUgCleiriogh. (148) In the preceding year 1088 
he had joined Domnald Mac-Lochlin and Roderic 
O'C^aor, king of Connaugfat, in their dreadful ex- 
pedition throughout a great paii; of Munster, in 
which they destroyed Limerick, and attacked Mun- 
gret, £mly^&Cr (149) Yet, notwithstanding such 
and some other similar devastations, the ecclesiastical 
and literary Institutions continued, with very few 
exceptions, to exist ; and we find the habitual zeal 
for acquiring knowledge stUl prevalent in Ireland. 

(138) An account of Sulgenus was drawn up in verse by Iiis son 
John. Amopg some lines, quoted by Usher, (Praeji ad Ep. Hib* 
ByU.) the following are quite apposite to our present subject; 

** Exemplo patrum, coramotus amore legendi, 
Ivit ad Hibemos sophia nurabiJe claros. 
Sed cumiam dmba voluisset adire revectus 
Famosam gentem scripturis atque magistris, 
Appulit ad patiiam, ventorum flatibus actus> 
Nomine quam noto perhibent Albania longe. 
Ac remoratus 3)i certe turn quinque per annos 
Indefessus agit votum, &c. 
His ita digtetis Scotorum visitat arva, 
Ac m<»c scripturas multo meditaraine sacra? 
L^is divinae scnitatur saepe retractans. 
Ait ibi per denos tricens jam placidus annos 
Congregat immensam pretioso pondere massam, 
ProUnus arguta thesaurum mente recqndens. 
Post haec ad patriam remeans jam dogroate clarus 
Venit, et inventum multis jam dividit aunim," &c. 

We may here remark, that tlie Irish were still called Scotty as 
they were in the continent. 

(1S9) Tr.Th.p.^99. Colgon observes, (e^.;?. 300.) that Ar- 
magh was divided into four parts. The first was Rath-ArrimncJia^ 
or the fort, castle, &c. The three others were Trian-mor, or the 
great third part ; Tnan-Massan, or the third part called Mass^m j 
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and Trian-Saxan, the third part for the Saxons, by whom, in all 
probability, were meant the English students. 

(140) The reader will find a long catalogue of such conflagra- 
tions in TV. Th. p. 633. seqq, 

(141) Annals of Innisfallen at A. 1031. 

(142) lb. at A. 1065. 

(143) Colgan states fTr. Th. p. 633.) from the 4 Masters, 
that Clonmacnois was plundered in 1044 twice, in 1050 three 
times, in 1060, 1065, 1080, 1081, 1092, 1095, 1098. He does 
not tell us by whom. From the Annals of InnisftUen I find that 
the pillage of 1092 was by a Munster fleet ; and it is said that 
the one of 1095 or 1094 was by the people of Brawney, the 
0*Ruaircs, and the Mac-Coghlans. (See Archdall at Clonmac^ 
nois»J 

(144) Tr. Th. ib. 

( 145) A A. SS. p. 423. 

(146) See the annals of Innisfallen at A, 1089. Colgan says, 
AA* SS. p. 339.) tliat Cluainemhain was in the county of Ros- 
common, and that it had a church, when it was laid waste in 
1089. Yet there had been a monastery there. (Archdall at 

Cluainemuin.) 

( 147) Said Annals, ib. 

(148) Ib. (149) Said Annals at A. 1088. 
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